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HE antient Egyptians had a law, which ordained, that 
the actions and characters of their Dead ſhould be ſo- 
F lemnly canvaſſed before certain Judges; in order to 
regulate what was due to their memory. No quality, however 
exalted, no abilities, however eminent, could exempt the poſ- 
ſeſſors from this laſt and impartial trial. To ingenuous minds 
tha was þ powerful incentive, in the purſuit of virtue: and a 

ng teſtraint on the moſt abandoned, in their career of vice. 
. undertakes to write the life of any perſon, deſerving 
to be remembered by poſterity, ought to Jock upon this. law as 
preſcribed to him. He is fairly to record the aults as well as 
the good qualities, the failings as well as the perfections, of the 
Dead; with this great view, to watn and improve the Living. 
For this reaſon, tho I ſhall dwell with pleaſure on the 
ſhining part of my Lord Bacon s character, as a writer; | I ſhall 
not dare either to conceal or palliate his blemiſhes, as a man. 


It equally concerns che le to be made iy mt with. 
both. 


Sir Nicholas e was hs firſt Toad Lenten of the Seals "oi vi 
veſted with all the dignity, and truſted. with all the power, of 
a Lord Chancellor. This high employment he held under 
Queen Elizabeth near twenty years: a miniſter conſiderably 
learned, of remarkable prudenoe and honeſty; ſerving his coun-; 
try with the integrity of a good man, and preſerving, through 


the. whole courſe of his e, uy 3 and plain: 
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it THE LIFE OF THE 
neſs of manners which adorh a great man. His ſecond wife 
was a daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, who had been precep- 
tor to Edward the Sixth, and of whom hiſtorians have made 
honourable mention for his skill in the learned languages. 
Neither have they forgot to celebrate tftis Lady, on the fame 
Perf the account. To the truth of which even an enemy bore teſtimo- 
ny, while he reproached her with having tranſlated, from the 
Latin, Biſhop Zewel's apology for the Church of England. - 
_ Sven were the parents of Frahcis Bacon white Life I am 
writing. Of two ſons, by this marriage, he was the youngeſt: 
and born at York-Houſe in the Strand, the twenty-ſecond of 
1561. January 1561. As he had the good fortune to come into the 
world at a period of time when arts and ſciences were eſteemed 
and cultivated, by the Great and Powerful, almoſt in the ſame 
degree they are now neglected; ſo he brought with him a ca- 
pacity for every kind of knowledge, uſeful and ornamental. 
An original genius, formed not to receive implicit notions of 
thinking and reaſoning from what was admitted and taught be- 
fore him; but to preſcribe laws himſelf, in the empire of læarn- 
ing, to his own and fucceeding ages. | 
Hz gave marks, very early, of a pregnant and happy diſpo- 
ſition, far above his years. We are told that Queen Elizabeth 
took a particular delight in trying him with queſtions; and re- 
ceived ſo much ſatisfaction from the good fenſe and manlinefs 
of his anſwers, that ſhe was wont to call him, in mirth, her 
young Lord Keeper. One ſaying of his deſerves to be remem- 
bered. The Queen having asked him his age, while he was 
yet a boy; he anſwered readily, that he was juſt two years 
younger than her happy reign. | 
Or his education I know no particulars, till he was ſent to 
ſtudy in the univerſity of Cambridge under Dr. Whitgift, af. 
terwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury: and I find he was entered 
16thof Ju Of Trinity-College in his twelfth year. The progreſs he made 
1573 was rapid and uncommon: for he had ran through the whole 
Circle of the liberal arts, as they were then taught, before he 
was ſixteen. But what is far more ſurprizing; he began, even 
then, to fee through the emptineſs and futility of the philoſo- 
hy in vogue: and to conjecture, that uſeful knowledge muſt 
be raiſed on other foundations, and built up with other mate- 
rials, than: had been employed through a tract of many centu- 


ries 
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ries backward. In this, his own genius, aided by a ſingular 
_ diſcernment, muſt have been his only preceptor. In matters of 


reaſoning, the Authority of Ariſlotle was Alt acknowledged 


rofallible 7 in the Schools; as much as that of the Pope, in affairs 
of religion, had lately been acknowledged, there and every 
where elſe. And our Author may be juſtly ſtiled the firſt great 
Reformer of philoſophy. He had the prepoſſeſſions, the vo- 
luminous and uſeleſs reading, nay he had the vanity of men 


grown old in contrary opinions, to ſtruggle with: yet he lived 
to fee a conſiderable revolution on His fide. Another age 
brought over the Learned of all Nations to his party. 

Ir may be juſtly wondered at, that the Lord Keeper, a mi- 
niſter of great obſervation on men and things, ſhould have ſent 
his fon to travel at the age of ſixteen; as we find he did: for, by 
a letter from Sir Amias Potoler, chen Ambaſſador in France, it 
is certain that young Bacon was at Paris, amid under his roof, in 
the year 1577. We need but look around us, to be convinced 
how little our Youth of quality, who viſit foreign countries 
about that age, are wont' to profit either in tafte, wiſdom, or 
morals. But Ae he diſcovered in his ſon a maturity of 
diſcretion and judgment beyond what is common to that early 
ſeaſon of life. However that was, the Ambaſſador conceived 
a very favourable opinion of Bacon; for he ſent him over to 
the Queen with a commiſſion that required fecrecy and dif- 
patch: of which he acquitted himſelf with applauſe, and then 
returned to fimiſh his travels. The native bent of his mind, 
ſtrongly turned to reflection and enquiry, ſuffered him not to 


ſtop ſhort at the ſtudy of languages, but led him higher to re- 
mark accurately on the cuſtoms and manners of thoſe that ſpoke 


them; on the characters of their Princes, and on the conſtitu- 


tion of their ſeveral governments. In proof of this, there is tilf 
extant among his works, a paper of obſervations on the gene- 
ral ſtate of Europe, written by him fhoftly after this time; as 
I have diſcovered by a circumſtance mentioned in it *. 
As he was the youngeſt fon, { he ſeems to have bern the fa- 
vourite of his fatler; who had {et apart à conſiderable ſurn of 
money to purchaſe. an eſtate for him, in his" abſence. But be- 
fore that kind intention could take effect, the LV diet 


gan his reign in 1574, at the age of 24 years, So that Bacon was then nineteen 


faddenly, 


* He fivs that 0 & France was 7 30 yeals old: * that King be. | 
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THE LIFE OF THE 
ſuddenly, by the following accident. He was under the hands 
of his — 0 and, the weather being ſultry, had ordered a 
window before him to be thrown open. As he was become 
very corpulent, he preſently fell aſleep in the current of freſh 
air that was blowing in upon him; and awaked after ſome 
time, diſtempered all over. Why, ſaid he to the ſervant; did 
you ſuffer me to ſleep thus expoſed? The fellow replied, that 
he durſt not preſume to diſturb. him. Then, faid the Lord 
Keeper, by your civility I loſe my life: and ſo removed into 
his bed- chamber, where he died a few days after. Thus there 
remained to his youngeſt ſon only the ſmall proportion of a 
ſum, which was to be divided among five brothers. 

Tux narrowneſs of his circumſtances obliged him to think of 
ſome profeſſion for a ſubſiſtance: and he applied himſelf, more 
thro neceſſity than choice, to the ſtudy of the common law. For 
that purpoſe, he placed himſelf in the ſociety of Gray's-Inn ; 
where his ſuperiour talents rendered him the ornament of the 
Houſe : as the gentleneſs and affability of. his deportment won 
him the affection of all its members. In his keg he quickly 
roſe to ſo much eminence and reputation, that, at the age of 
twenty eight years, he was named by Elixabeth her learned coun- 
cil extraordinary: a diſtinction which he needed no aſſiſtance 
from his father's merit with her to deſerve. It was however next 
to impoſſible that ſo noble a genius, born to embrace the whole 
compals of ſcience, ſhould confine its reſearches within the 
narrow and perplexed ſtudy of precedents and authorities; a 
ſtudy hedged round with brambles and thorns, dark and bar- 
barous in its beginnings, and rendered in its progreſs ſtill more 
obſcure, by the learned dulneſs of commentators and compilers: 
men, for the moſt part, of indefatigable induſtry, and of no 
ſpirit or diſcernment. Accordingly we find that. in h inter- 


val he often gave full ſcope to his conceptions z ſurveying the 


whole ſtate of learning, obſerving its defects, and imagining 


the proper methods to ſupply them. This he firſt attempted 


in a treatiſe which he entitled THE GREATEST BIATH or Time ; 
as appears from a letter, written after his retirement, to father: 
Fulgentio the Venetian, in which he paſſes a kind of cenſure 


on the pompous and ſwelling title prefixed to it. Tho the 
- Piece itſelf is loſt, it appears to wk been the firſt outlines of 


that amazing deſign, which he — filled up and Ainiſhed 
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in his grand Inſtauration of the ſciences. As there is not a 
more amuſing, perhaps a more uſeful ſpeculation, than that 


ol tracing the hiſtory of the human mind, if I may ſo expreſs 


my ſelf, in its progreſſion from truth to truth, and from diſ- 
covery to diſcovery; the intelligent reader would doubtleſs 
have been pleaſed to ſee, in the tract I am ſpeaking of, by 
what ſteps and gradations a ſpirit like Bacon's advanced in 
building up, for more than £ thirty years together, his 
new and univerſal theory. He thought himſelf born for the 


uſe of human kind: and in the letter above mentioned, tiles 


himſelf, the ſervant of poſterity. | ; 

Tasss few hints for filling up this firſt part of our Author's 
life, trivial and - unſatisfactory as they may appear, I have yet 
been obliged to glean here and there in the rubbiſh of ſeveral 


collections, where they lay ſcattered, without order or con- 


nection. But I ſhall now no longer regard. Bacon as a mere 


iloſopher ; as a man of ſpeculation who converſed only with 
ks and his own thoughts, in the ſhade of retirement and lei- 


- 


ſure. The courſe of his fortunes produced him on the great 


theatre of the world, involved him in buſineſs, and complicated 


him with the moſt conſiderable perſons of the age he lived in. 


He was honourably employed by one Prince, and highly pre- 
ferred under another. It will be therefore neceſſary, that this 
hiſtory may have its due extent and uſefulneſs, to exhibit a ge- 
neral pro] pect of the two reigns in which Bacon flouriſhed 
and fell, at leaſt in their principal points of view. The 


characters of thoſe with whom he had any connection will 


illuſtrate his, and ſhew it in a truer, as well as a fuller light. 
I avs yet another reaſon. for enlarging this account beyond 
the ordinary limits. Our Author's letters are written, many of 
them at leaſt, on public occaſions, and may be conſidered as 
the moſt authentic vouchers for ſeveral remarkable occurrences, 
in which he himſelf was an actor, and well acquainted with 
the ſecret motives on which others acted. But as thoſe things 
are for the moſt part only hinted at, or no farther opened than 
to ſerve the preſent putpoſe of his letter; they will require to be 
developed at ſome length, and ranged into their proper places. 
 FrizanmTH had a larger ſhare of good ſenſe and ſound 


judgment than is commonly to be met with among women ; 


c 
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that might do honour to the beſt of men. Theſe her natural 
endowments received much, tho ſevere, improvement from the 
dangers ſhe was expoſed to in the firſt part of her life. She 
gtew up in a ſtrict attention over her own actions, even over her 
looks and words, from the rigor of het father's temper, and 
patticiilarly from the jealous cruelty of her fiſter's adminiſtra- 
tion: a ſhort but memorable period of time | when England 
beheld, under a female reign, ſuch inſtances of mercileſs rage, 
ſuch ſcenes of horror, as had of old ſtartled the Roman World, 
under a Vero and a Domitian. The dreadful genius of that 
ſuperſtition to which ſhe had devoted herſelf, then exerted 
its ſpirit undiſguiſed, in betraying, tormenting, butchering, by 
the miniſtry of inhuman prieſts and inquiſitors, whoever would 
not profeſs what he could not poſſibly believe. If we may cre- 
dit Hiſtorians, they had even doomed E/;zabeth her ſelf to die: 
and ſhe eſcaped, miraculouſly, not by the kindneſs, but the 
policy of Philip; himſelf a tyrant, the cooleſt and moſt deter- 
mined of theſe latter ages. NE 

Ar her acceſſion to the throne, ſhe found her revenues an- 
ticipated or exhauſted ; her kingdom, thro the ſanguinary 
madneſs of her predeceſſor, disjointed and broken of its vigor 
within: at the ſame time unſupported by allies and without 
conſideration abroad. Her good ſenſe led her to ſee, by the 
errors of her father and her fiſter, that ſhe could expect to 
reign with ſecurity, only by deſerving the confidence and 
gaining the love of the nation: and that in order thereto, ſhe 
muſt propoſe to herſelf no other end of ruling but the happi- 
neſs and honour of all her people. This ſyſtem of policy, fo 
ſimple in itſelf, fo glorious in its conſequences, and yet by princes 
ſo ſeldom purſued, the adhered to ſteadily, almoſt uniformly, 
throa long and triumphant reign ; for this very reaſon triumphant! 

Taz reformation of religion ſhe attempted and effected; at 
a ſeaſon when her power was unconfirmed, and in probable 
danger from inteſtine commotions. For revolutions in religion 
are apt to put the whole conſtitution of a ſociety into ferment, 
even more ſtrongly than alterations in government; as every 


and animated, | 
land, in France, in the Wetherlands : and that with more 
2 juſtice 
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juſtice on her part than is uſually obſerved by princes when 
they would do ill offices to their neighbours: The fovereigns 
of thoſe countries, when they agreed- in nothing elſe, were 
ever combined in a common enmity to her: at a time too when 
ſhe had nothing to oppoſe againſt their pretenſions, their con- 
ſpiracies, their open attacks, but her own courage and the native 
frength of England alone. And yet, by helping forward the 
reformation in Scoz/and; by ſupporting the proteſtants in France; 
by the wiſe and well- managed ſupplies ſhe ſent to the Duzch, 
who were ſtruggling hard for their lives and liberties with an 
unrelenting tyrant: by this ſeries of conduct, ſteadily purſued, 
ſhe triumphed over all oppoſition, and rendered her ſelf the 
arbitreſs of Europe. For it may be affirmed, that her admi- 
niſtration made a greater impreſſion on all the ſtates round her; 
than it received itſelf from any: an undoubted proof of its firm- 
neſs and active vigor. | Fe 155 
WEN ſhe came to the crown, ſhe found the nation ſour 
millions in debt: a ſum then almoſt incredible! and yet her 
oeconomy alone enabled her to "RAR: it. The Coin, which 
had been much embaſed by Henry the Eighth, and by Mary 
wholly neglected, ſhe quickly reſtored to its juſt ſtandard; and 
therewith the public faith and credit. Her magazines ſhe care- 
fully repleniſhed with arms, ammunition, warlike ſtores of 
every kind: and the youth all over England were ordered to 
be duly trained in military exerciſes. Her navy was fallen to 
decay, and almoſt abandoned. This the ſet her ſelf to repair 
with an attention, which the great bulwark of this kingdom 
will ever deſerve from a Prince, who underſtands in what his 
on ſtrength and that of his dominions naturally conſiſt. Her 
fleet was at laſt a match for the mighty Armada of Spain: that 


o 


a deſperate effort of the whale power and reſentment of her 
bittereſt enemy. Her victory over him, as entire as it was glo- 
rious, gave ſecurity and renown to this Iſland: and, whatever 
the partiality of foreign writers may have inſinuated to the 
contrary, the owed it to her own heroical conduct, and the un- 
exampled bravery of her ſubjects. N 

Suk Was the frft of dur Princes who purſued, in any con- 
ſiderable degree, the only fare method of making Eugland 
great and powerful; by encouraging and extending our com- 


merce: 


Armada, which was boaſted to be invincible, and was in truth 
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to ſee fully copied by his ſucceſſors in power, As he had ſtrong 


pidity of head, that civil courage, ſo neceſſary in a great mi- 
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merce: which, under her protection, grew high, and ſpread 
itſelf thro the Vorth and to both the Indies. In a word, ſuch 
was her conduct, ſuch her good fortune, in this Iſland and on 
the Continent, that her allies had the ſtrongeſt confidence in 
her aſſiſtance and good faith: that her enemies ſtood in awe of 
her power, and were forced to an unwilling approbation of her 
prudence. The applauſe of ſuch as think they have cauſe to 
hate, and diſtreſs us, is the ſincereſt, as it is the nobleſt praiſe. 
Her oeconomy was admirable. She husbanded the public mo- 
ney for her people's eaſe : ſhe laid it out, on proper occaſions, 
for their ſafety and honour. The undertakings of the govern- 
ment were never greater; the charge was neyer leſs. This gives 
the higheſt idea of her miniſtry, and places their characters, in 
general, above imputation or reproach. | | 
Or Sir Micbholas Bacon, our Author's father, I have already 
given ſome account: and ſhall only add here, that he never 
aſpired beyond the rank he brought with him to court. His 
moderation in all other reſpects was the ſame. When the Queen 
viſited him at his ſeat in Hertfordſhire, ſhe told him with an 
air of pleaſantry, that his houſe was too little for him. No, 
replied the Lord Keeper; but your Majeſty has made me too 
great for my houſe. | 
WarLsINGHAM, in his private character, was of unblemiſhed 
honeſty. As a miniſter he had ſingular ſagacity in procuring 
intelligence; which he knew to apply, with great dexterity, to 
the purpoſes of government: devoting himſelf, with ſo generous 
a ſelf· neglect, to the ſervice of his country, that he gained a 
reputation for contempt of riches, which would have been 
highly reverenced in the beſt times of antiquity ; and will go 
near, in theſe days, to be thought either folly or frenzy. 
Tux Lord Treaſurer Burleigh, for his conſummate abilities 
as a ſtateſman, was reckoned the firſt name of his age: and is 
ſtill pointed out as a pattern, which we rather wiſh, than expect, 


natural parts, and was of unwearied application to buſineſs, his 
experience muſt have been univerſal and unequalled; for he was 
at the head of the government almoſt forty. years. He ſeems, 
in particular, to have been eminently poſſeſſed of that intre- 


niſter: and without which no miniſter will never do any thing 
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truly noble, or of laſting utility to mankind. Inviolably at- 
tached to his Miſtreſs, # ſerved her with e qual fidelity and 
ſucceſs: and had the ſingular felicity to promote the good of 


his country by the ſame arts that he employed to gratify the 


inclinations - his ſoyereign. 

Tus glory of this Princeſs will receive a new luſtre by com- 
paring the ſtate of England with that of almoſt all other na- 
tions in Europe, at the e. time. It muſt have been no com- 
mon addition to the tranquillity and bappineſs of our anceſtors, 
that they enjoyed both, uninterrupted, for ſuch a length of years; 

while Scotland and France, Spain + opt Holland, were torn with 
_ continual diviſions, and bleeding by the wounds of foreign and 


domeſtic wars. Hers too ma 1 ge of heroes both — — 


arms. Great captains, able — writers of the higheſt order 
aroſe, and under her influence flouriſhed together. Thus Bacon 
had all the incentives that could kindle him uptoa generous am- 
bition, and quicken his emulation in the purſuit of knowledge 
and honeſt fame. And indeed his letters remain a proof, that 
if he courted the proper opportunities of railing his name, he 


loſt none that might improve and enlarge his mind. As the Bae, 


Vol. IV. 
In Letter VII. 


Lord Treaſurer had married his aunt, we find him frequent i 
his applications to that miniſter for ſome. place of credit and 


ſervice in the ſtate. He profeſſes too, ng his views on this 


head are as moderate, as his aims another way are ambitious 
and vaſt; for that he had taken all philoſophy oy his province. 
My Lord Burleigh intereſted himſelf fo far on his bebalf as to 
procure for him, againſt violent oppoſition, the office of Re- 
giſter to the Star- Chamber, worth about 1600 J a year: but 
it was only in reverſion, and did not fall to him till near twenty 
years afterwards. Neither did he obtain any other preferment 
a this reign: tho his winning addreſs, his 
and ſoſtematical learning had raiſed him to the admiration of 
the greateſt men at court. He was particularly eſteemed and 
— 14 by Robert Devereux, he rr famous and unfortunate 
Earl of Blows to whom he attached himſelf in his younger 
years, and by whoſe intereſt in the Queen he flattered himſelf 
with the proſpect of bettering his condition. Elizabeth her ſelf 


ſhewed him ſeveral marks of diſtinction, admitted him often to 


her preſence, and even conſulted him on the ſtate of her affairs: 


as her miniſters — as; + 


Vor. I. 


. his large 
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tion of her government. And yet, notwithſtanding theſe fair 
appearances, he met with no preferment from that Queen an- 
ſwerable to the idea we have of his merit, or her diſcernment 
in the diſtribution of favours. This deſerves ſome explanation ; 
as it will diſcover to us the true genius of thoſe miniſters, who 
pretending to merit themſelves, are jealous of it in all other 
men: who are equally poor-ſpirited and aſpiring. 

Tas whole court was at this time rent into factions, headed 
on one part by the Earl of Eſſex; on the other by the Cecile, 
father and fon. | Eſſex was then in all the flower of his youth, 
and remarkable for the gracefulneſs of his perſon. In his na- 
ture brave, ambitious, popular: And what is uncommon, at 
once the favourite of the Sovereign and of the Nation. Fond 
of military glory; liberal to profuſion; gevoted entirely to his 
friends, and keeping no meaſures with his enemies; of com- 
petent learning himſelf, and a ſignal benefactor to learned men. 
One quality he had, which diſtinguiſhes him eminently from 
ſuch as are perſonally beloved by Princes: in the height "of his 
favour he received the admonitions, the remcafiratics of his 
friends with all gentleneſs; and was ever moſt patient of the 
truth. But then he wanted thoſe arts which are moſt neceſſary 
in a courtier; and are indeed the only qualities which the rab- 
ble of courtiers value themſelves upon; circumſpection, cun- 
ning, affectation of ſecrecy, with a ſervile obſequiouſneſs to the 
humours of their ſuperiors, and a mean but anxious attention 
to their own intereſt, whether at the expence of their patrons, 
or of their country. A different turn of mind gave the Earl's 
enemies great advantages againſt him. They failed not to re- 
preſent to the Queen, on ſeveral occaſions, that this young Lord, 
not ſatisfied with the diſtinction of being her favourite, pre- 


tended to be her maſter; and preſcribed to her judgment on af- 


fairs of ſtate, with a haughtineſs ill becoming the diſtance be- 


twixt a Sovereign, and the Creature of her bounty. Such in- 


ſinuations, as they were partly true, could not fail of making 
an impreſſion on E/izaberh, who was naturally high ſpirited, 
and infinitely jealous of her authority. Tho the had a parti- 
cular fondneſs for the Earl, ſhe took occaſion every now and 


then to mortify his pride, by refuſing to advance thoſe friends 


of his whom he recommended for preſerment. After his re- 
turn from the expreingn to —_ in which he __ behaved 
1336 18 himſelf | 
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himſelf with much gallantry, ſhe raiſed his enemy, Sir Rober: 

Cecil, to be Secretary of State; tho he had earneſtly ſolicited 

that poſt for another. He had often applied to her in behalf 

of Bacon, and asked for him, with all the warmth of friendſhip, 

the place of Solicitor General, but had been always refuſed. 
Cecil, who mortally hated Eſſex, and had entertained a ſecret 
jealouſy of Bacon, on account of his ſuperior talents, repreſented 

| the latter to the Queen as a man of mere ſpeculation ; as one 
| wholly given up to philoſophical enquiries, new indeed and a- 
muſing, but fanciful and unſolid : and therefore more likely to 
; diſtract her affairs than to ſerve her uſefully and with proper judg- 
: ment. Bacon however was this man's couſin · germanʒ; his father and 

; the Lord Burleigh having married two fiſters : but Ambition 
N knows neither merit nor relation. This unworthy treatment 
from ſo near a kinſman carried Bacon into very free expoſtula- 
tions on his courtly artifices, as he endeavoured in ſecret to cruſh 
a the man whom yet he pretended openly to ſerve: and theſe 
$ repeated diſappointments ſunk ſo deep into his ſpirit, that he 
$ was ſeveral times on the point of retiring for ever, and even of 
- | hiding his grief and reſentment in ſome foreign country. . Eſſex, 

* who could but ill brook the mortification of a denial, finding 

7 himſelf unable to ſerve his friend in a public way, would — 4 


Fu make up the loſs to him out of his own private fortune: and 

e if we 'may believe Buſbel, he beſtowed upon him about this * =ha 
n time Twitenham-Park and its garden of Paradiſe. Whether it p. 

„ was that or ſome other of his lands, the donation was ſo very 


conſiderable, that Bacon, as himſelf acknowledges in his apology, 


A ſold it afterwards, even at an under price, for no leſs than 

I, eighteen hundred pounds, A bounty ſo noble, accompanied 

Un too, as we know it was, with all thoſe agreeable diſtiünctions | 
f- that to a mind, delicately ſenſible, are more obliging than the 

= bounty it ſelf, muſt kindle in the breaſt of a good man the 

* moſt ardent ſentiments of gratitude, and create an inviolable 
14 attachment to ſuch a benefactor. What then are we to think 
d, | of Bacon, when we find him, after this nobleman's unhappy 

' oh fate, publiſhing to all England a Declaration of the treaſons of 

d | Robert Earl of Eſſex ? Thi behaviour drew upon him a heavy 

ds and general hatred at that time; which was not extinguiſhed 
8 even by his death, but continues ſtill, in the writings' of: more 
_ than one hiſtorian, an imp tation on his memory. As this 
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tranſaction is of importance to his moral character, I will lay it 
before the reader as impartially as I can, 
ELIzaBETH had raiſed that young Lord, thro a ſeries of 
honors, to be Earl Marſhal of England : and was every day 
giving him new proofs of a particular and uncommon eſteem. 
This only ſerved to exaſperate his enemies. They were power- 
ful, and cloſely united. But as they durſt not attack him openly, 
they had recourſe to dark and ſurer arts of vengeance ; againſt 
which his opennels of temper, unſuſpectingand improvident, was 
no wiſe guarded. In truth, his imperious humour, which he 
could ſeldom diſguiſe, aided their deſigns; for it often broke 
forth into downright abuſe and ſcorn of thoſe who thwarted 
his projects, or. diſſented from his opinions: and he once, in 
ſome diſpute with the Queen herſelf, turned his back abruptly 
upon her with all the marks of diſreſpect and contempt. Pro- 
voked at this inſolence, Elizaberh * g her ſex, and the 
dignity of her character, ſtruck the Earl a box on the ear 
which he on his part, with a meanneſs of paſſion yet leſs excu- 
fable in a man, reſented ſo highly as to lay his hand on his 
ſword, againſt a woman and his ſovereign, No ſubſequent 
affront out of his memory 
tho ſhe pardoned him the inſult that occaſioned it, and ſent him 
ſhortly after into Ireland, as her vicegerent, with a commiſſion 
almoſt unlimited. His conduct there has not eſcaped the cenſure 


of hiſtorians, who have remarked ſeverely on the unjuſtifiable 


treaty he made with the Arch- rebel Tyrone, on the private con- 
ference they held together, and on his precipitate return to 
England, againſt the Queen's exprels orders. This laſt ill ſtep 


Mem. of Q. he was betrayed into, if we may believe OHB, by an artifice 
. P. 45% of Cecil : en firſt inflamed E/izaberh's ſuſpicions of the Earl, 


and then ſtopped all veſſels that were to fail for 7reland except 

one which he ordered thither on purpoſe with a feigned report 
of her death. Fatally deceived by this intelligence, Eſſex 
failed away in a hurry for England, attended only by a few of 
his friends. The Queen a him without, any emotion 


either of anger or affection, and having confined him to his 


own houſe, ordered his conduct to be examined in the ſtar- 
chamber. At this uſage of him, however gracious and mo- 
derate, the people, whoſe idol he was, loudly exclaimed: and 
their unſeaſonable partiality, * by his adverſaries as of 


dangerous 
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dangerdus tendency to the ſtate, kindled anew the Queen's in- 
dignation againſt him. Thus that popularity he had fo eager- 
ly courted, and ſo much depended upon, ſerved now only to 
haſten forward his deſtruction. He was ſentenced by the coun- 
cil to be removed from his place at that board; to be ſuſ- 
pended from his offices of Earl Marſhal and Maſter of the 
ordnance, and to be impriſoned during the Queen's pleaſure. 
Having humbled him thus far, ſhe ſtopt ſhort, forbidding his 
ſentence to be entered on record, and ſtill continuing him 
Maſter of the Horſe. She even gave him the full enjoyment of 
his liberty, upon his expreſſing a perfect reſignation to her 
pleaſure; but withal adviſed him to be his own keeper. His 
ſeeming repentance was of ſhort duration; for upon the Queen's 
refuſal to grant him the farm of ſweet wines, which he had very 
imprudently petitioned for, he returned out of the country,.and 
again abandoned himſelf to all the impetuoſity of his temper ; 
or rather to the pernicious ſuggeſtions of his followers. Indeed, 
the preſumption that naturally. grows out of ſucceſsful ambition, 
and the intereſted counſels of thoſe whoſe fortunes were in- 
volved with his, ſeem to have entirely turned his head: for 
his actions henceforward were the genuine effects of frenzy and 
deſpair: In conjunction with his friends, of ſeveral conditions, 
he meditated no leſs an attempt than to ſeize on the palace, to 
make himſelf maſter of the Queen's perſon, and to baniſh 
from about her all thoſe whom he reputed his enemies. Never 
was conſpiracy ſo ill laid, or conducted with ſo little probabi- 
lity of ſucceſs. The court was preſently alarmed, his houſe 
inveſted, himſelf and his friends made priſoners, without any 
reſiſtance on his part; for tho he was embarqued in a kind 
of rebellion, he knew not how to be a rebel. The particulars 
of his tryal are foreign to my purpoſe. ; It was managed againſt 
him by Sir Edward Coke, the Attorney, General, and by 
Bacon as one of the Queen's council. It ought not to be for- 


got that the former treated this unfortunate Nobleman with a State Tryals, 
{train of petulant dulneſs and ſcurrility that makes us contemn 2 


his talent as a pleader, while we abhor the purpoſe to which he 
made it ſubſervient. Bacon was moderate and decent. The 
crime was proved by a cloud of witneſſes: and the unanimous 
ſuffrage of his peers found him guilty. Aſter his ſentence he 
appeared wholly indifferent to life or death: tho the Queen 
7 2 Vo L. I. | d | ſeemed 
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ſeemed {till irreſolute, or rather enclining to fave him. He died 
with the tenderneſs of a penitent, and the firminefs of a hero: 
tho the Marſhal de Biron jeſted on his deportment in that laſt 
| ſcene of life, as ſuiting rather a monk than a ſoldier. TY 
| Tas untimely fate of this nobleman, who died on a ſcaffold 
in the prime and vigour of his years, excited univerfal pity, and 
| was murmured againſt by all conditions of people. Their re- 
| | flections on the prevailing party. at court, even on the Queen, 
r 
| 


her ſelf, were ſo bold and injurious, that the adminiſtration 
thought i it neceſſary to vindicate their conduct in a public appeal 
v.adeclrit. to the people. This task was aſſigned to Bacon, even then in 
Fuel high eſteem for his excellencies as a writer. Some ſay it was 
1 d by his enemies inſidiouſly impoſed on him, to divert the na- 
inks tional reſentment from themſelves upon a particular perſon, 
8 | who was known to have lived in friendſhip with Eſer, and 
„ whom they intended to ruin in the public eſteem. If ſuch was 
Il their intention, they ſucceeded but too well in it. Never man 
incurred more univerſal or more laſting cenſure than Bacon by 
= this writing. He was every where traduced as one who en- 
| deavoured to murder the good name of his benefactor, after the 
miniſtry had deſtroyed his perſon: His life was even threatened ; 
and he went in daily hazard of aſſaſſination. This obliged 
him to publiſh, in his own defence, the apology we find 
among his writings. It is long and elaborate; but not, perhaps, 
Apology, in every part ſatisfactory. Let us believe him on his own teſti- 
7. 4% mony, that he had never done that Nobleman any ill offices 
with the Queen; tho ſhe herſelf had, it ſeems, inſinuated the 
contrary : that on the other hand he had always, during the 
time of their intimacy, given him advice no leſs uſeful than 
fincere ; that he had wiſhed, nay endeavoured the Earls pre- 
ſervation even at laſt, purely from affection to him, without 
any regard to his own intereſt in that endeavour : let all this 
be allowed; ſome blemiſh will ſtill remain on his character. 
Esskx deſerved the fate he underwent : but he had paid his 
debt to juſtice : and the commonwealth had now nothing to fear 
from any of his party. The declaration above mentioned could there- 
fore be intended, only to ſtill the preſentclamoursof the multitude; 
and thothe matter o it might be true, Bacon was not the man wha. 
ſhould have publiſhed thoſetruths. He had been The ne 
indebted to the Earl's friendſhip, almoſt *! 
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even of that age. In another man this proceeding might not 
have been blameable: in him it cannot be excuſed. In the 
next reign Sir Henry Yetverton ventured on the diſpleaſure both 
of the King and his minion, rather than do the miniſtry of his 
office, by pleading againſt the Earl of Somer ſer, who had made pi 
him Solicitor General. Had Bacon refuſed that invidious part, 
there were others, among the herd of aſpiring and officious 
Lawyers, ready enough to have performed it: and his very 
enemies muft have thought more advantageouſly of him for 
declining a task, in itſelf of no eſſential importance to the ſtate, 

and in him unjuſt to friendſhip, obligation, gratitude, the 
| moſt facted regards among men. 

ELIZz ARTE ſurvived her Favourite about a year: and, if we 
may credit Osborn, grief and remorſe for his fate accompanied 1 
ber to the grave. She died the twenty fourth of March 1603, . f 1. 

in the fulneſs of days and hottour. Her reign had been long firſt author 
and triumphant: and ſhe had thro the whole courſe of it pre- rp oo 
| ſerved, what ſhe ſo juſtly merited, the love and veneration of 127 * 
her people; the trueſt glory, the rareſt felicity of a Sovereign! 
She was ſucceeded by James the Sixth of Scotland, under whom 1603: 
Bacon aſcended, by ſeveral ſteps, to the higheſt dignity of the 
law. | . 

Turs Prince, the moſt unwarlike that ever lived, was born 

in the midſt of civil commotions; at a time when his whole 
kingdom was torn into factions, betwixt the party who had 
eſpouſed the intereſts of his mother, and thoſe who had de- 
clared for him. After he had taken the adminiſtration into his 
own hands, he was hardly ever his own maſter; ſuffering him- 
ſelf to be led implicitely by the cabal in whoſe power he then 
happened to be. The moment he thought himſelf at liberty 
from either, like a boy eſcaped from under the eye of a rigid 
preceptor, he forgot all his uneaſineſſes, and abandoned himſelf 
to his favourite amuſements of hawking and hunting, as if his 
kingdom had been in the profoundeſt tranquillity, He grew 
up in an undccountable fondneſs for favourites. The firſt, who 
took deep root with him, was likewiſe the worſt; not only en- 
couraging him in a total inapplication to buſimeſa, but tinctur- 
ing his youth with the poiſon of all debauchery. ' The name 
of this man was S:rwdrt, afterwards Eatl of run; one whomen. e.:zr. 
had great and dangerous:vices, without a ſingle virtue,” private 
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or public, to attone for them: an open ſcoffer at the obligations 
of morality, inſolent, rapacious, ſanguinary ; hated by, and 
hating, all good men. The honeſter part of the nobility often 
remonſtrated againſt the credit and pernicious influence of this 
Minion: James acknowledged the juſtice of their remonſtrances; 
' baniſhed him ſeveral times from court; and ſeveral times re- 
apo ceived him into new favour. He was at length ſhot by a pri- 
vate hand in revenge for the death of the Earl of Morton, to 
which he had baſely contributed. 

P. 132. James hated the church of Scotland; and confirmed its au- 
thority. He declared the attempt of thoſe Lords, who had 
reſcued him out of the hands of Arran and Lennox, to be juſt 

p. 139. and ſerviceable: he afterwards baniſhed them, and would have 

confiſcated their eſtates, on that very account. When they 

1 had made themſelves maſters of his perſon a ſecond time, he 

| P.169. pronounced them all traitors; and pardoned them. 

ELIZABETH, who knew his genius perfectly, ſent Mr. Wotton 
on an embaſſy to him in 1585. Her intention was to divert 
him from a marriage with the Princeſs of Denmark, and to 
give his counſels what other turn her intereſts might require. 
The ambaſſador, a man of addreſs and intrigue, had, by long 
habitude, learnt to perſonate all characters, and to aſſume, 
with an eaſe that ſeemed altogether unaffected, whatever ſhape 

P. 16 might ſerve moſt effectually the purpoſes of his ſuperiors. At · 
the age of twenty-one he had been employed to found the in- 
tentions of the court of France: and had well nigh duped 
the famous Conſtable de Montmorency, a miniſter grown grey 
in the obſervation of human falſchood and artifice. To his 
natural talent he had now added the experience of thirty years 
more. By accompanying King James in his ſports; by falling 
in frankly, and as it were naturally, with all his paſſions; by 
making a jeſt of buſineſs; by entertaining him pleaſantly with 
an account of foreign faſhions and follies; this' man gained an 
abſolute aſcendant not only over his underſtanding, but over. 
his humour. His moſt faithful ſubjects, who had ſerved him 
longeſt and beſt, who had even warned him againſt the ſubtle- 
ties of this ſtranger, he received with approbation or diſlike, - 

P.164 juſt as Wotton inſpired him. He was even brought by him to 

be ſeriouſly perſuaded that the King of Denmark was deſcend- 
ed from a race of merchants; and that an alliance with his. 
| | Bi WES .. 
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daughter was therefore n beneath a King of Scotland's 
dignity. 


Such was the Prince who now mounted that throne, which As. 1603. 
Elizabeth had filled with ſo great capacity and reputation. The 
union of the two crowns in the perſon of one Sovereign, was | 
extremely dreaded by foreigners, and in particular by Henry 
the Fourth of France. The acceſſion of a new kingdom to 
the native force of England, which even alone had been - for- 
midable on the continent; the alliance of James with the moſt 
potent monarch of the Norzh; his relation to the houſe of 
Lorrain which had lately n all France, rendered ſuch 
fears vety probable. But his conduct diſſipated them for ever: 
and all Europe quickly ſaw, that no people but his own had 
_ thing to apprehend from his power. At his arrival in 

land, be beſtowed titles and honours with ſo wild a pro- 
2 that there hardly remained any other mark of diſtinc- 
tion but that of having eſcaped them. The public flood a- 4, p 7. 
mazed: and raſqinades were openly affixed, undertaking to 
aſſiſt weaker memories to a competent knowledge of the N o- 
bility. Sir Francis Bacon, who had been early in his homage, 
and application for favour, to the new Sovercign, was knighted 
by him in perſon: and has left; us the following picture of him, 
firon gly touched in its moſt obvious features, . His {| peech, Zan, vol. 
« ſays. he, is ſwift and curſory; and in the full dialect of his , = 
« country: in matters of buſineſs, ſhort; in general diſcourſe, | 
large. He affecteth popularity, by gracing ſuch as he hath 
« heard. to be popular; not by any faſhions of his own. He 
« is thought ſomewhat general in his fayours: and his eaſineſs 
of acceſs is rather, becauſe: he is much abroad and in a croud, 
than that he giveth eaſy audience. He haſteneth to a mix- 
ture of both kingdoms and occalions faſter, perhaps, than 

« policy will well bear.” 

Ix 1604, Sir Francis Bacon . himſelf 1 . 

King's particular notice, as well as to the general eſteem of his 
cotemporaries, by publiſhing a work he had long meditated; 
The Progreſs and Adyancement of Learning. The great aim 
of this treatiſe, no leſs original in the deſign than happy in the 
execution, was to ſurvey accurately, the 2 ſtate and extent 
of the intellectual world; what parts of i it had been unſucceſs- 
fully cultivated; what lay ſtill negletted, or unknown; ; and by 
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| | what methods theſe might be diſcovered; and thofe improved 
| to the farther advantage of ſociety and human nature. By ex- 
| poſing the errors and imperfections of our knowledge, he led 
8! mankind into the only right way of ſupplying the one; and re- 
| forming the other: he taught them to know their wants. He 
even went farther, and himſelf pointed out to them the gene- 


1 ral methods of correction and improvement in the whole circle 
11 of arts and ſciences. This work he firſt publiſhed in Engliſb. 


It but to render it of more extenſive uſe, he recommended a 
„ Enten, tranſlation of it into Latin to Dr. 2 5 of Cambridge. Play- 
1 conlana, 14 * a ” l | — ; : ' 

a3 p. 25+: fer, with the {crupulous accuracy of a grammarian, - was mote 


attentive to faſhion his ſtile to purity and roundnefs of periods, 
made out of the phraſeology he had gleaned from dlaſſic wri- 
ters, than to render his author's meaning in clear and maſcu- 
line language. After the fight of a ſpecimen or two, Sir Fran- 
cis did not encourage him to proceed in it. He himſelſ, after 
his retirement, very much enlarged and corrected the original, 
and with the affiſtarice of ſome friends, turned the whole into 

p-27 Latin. This is the edition of 1623; and ſtands as the farft - 
part to his great Inſtauration of the Science.. 

T Have already obſerved that Cecil, now Earl of Salisbury, 
oppoſed the progreſs of our author's fortune under Elizabeth : 
and he ſeems to have obſerved the fame conduct towards him 
in the preſent reign, till he had fixed himſelf in the King's 
confidence fo firmly as to be above all fear of a rival. Beſides 
him, Sir Francis Bacon found a violent and lafting enemy in a 
man of his own profeſſion, Sir Edward Coke; who, with great 

Sagte, "parts, had many and ſignal failings. The quarrel betwixt them 
p.ixa* ſeems to have been perſonal: and it laſted to the end of their 
lives. Coke was jealous of Bacor's reputation in many parts of 
knowledge: by whom, again, he was envied for-the high re- 
putation he had acquired in one; each aiming to be 'admired, 
particularly for that in which the other excelled. This affecta- 
tion in two extraordinary men has ſomething in it very mean, 
and is not uncommon. The former was the greateſt Lawyer 
of his time; but could be nothing more. If the latter was not 
ſo, we can aſcribe it only to his aiming at a more exalted cha- 
racter. The univerſality of his genius could not be confined 
within one inferior province of learning. If learning thus di- 
vided is not ſo proper to raiſe a ſingular name in one ways it 
| | ſerves 
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ſerves to enlarge the underſtanding on every ſide, and to en- 
lighten it in all its views. As the name of dir Edward Cole will 
occur oftner than once in this hiſtory, and as he ſtood in 

cular competition to Bacon, I beg leave to dwell a little longer 
on his character. In his pleadings he was apt to inſult over mi- 
ſery. Of this we have a deteſtable inſtance in his behaviour to 
Sir Walter Raleigh. He inveighed againſt that brave man on 


his tryal with all the bitterneſs of cruelty, and in a ſtile of ſuch Va 11. 


abandoned railing as bordered almoſt on fury: I wiſh I could 
not add, that this bitterneſs, this intemperance of tongue, ſeem 
to be the genuine effuſions of his heart“. He converſed it 
ſeems more with books than men; and among the latter, 
with thoſe only to whom he could diftate and give the 
law. The conſequence of which was, that his converſa- 
tion had all the air of a lecture; and that he retailed 
for new, a hundred ftories that were either ſtale or tri- 
vial. He affected raillery, which was by no means his talent. 
His wit was often ill aimed, as it was always indelicate and 
vulgar; the rough horſe- play of a pedant. Tho he had ac- 
cumulated immenſe wealth, in his profeſſion and by ſeveral 
rich marriages, he was of a ſordid avarice; a ſevere maſter, a 
griping landlord ; in ' proſperity inſolent, dejected and fawning 
in adverſity : the fame poorneſs of ſpirit influencing his beha- 
viour in both conditions. One example of this may ſerve in 
pet of ſeveral : After his „he ſubmiſſively courted 
uc ling hani s brother to a match with his daughter: in the 
height! of his favour, he had the ſame propoſal with 
ſcorn.” 'His profound skill in the common law has been uni- 
verſally allowed: and to this we cannot have a more un- 


queſtionable witneſs than Sir Francis Bucon; one every way fit Vol IV.p.3. 


to © hs, and an enemy. He was raiſed to be Chief of 
he e Pan in 1606, and of the King's Bench in 161. 
On the Bench he was above corruption: and had this ſaying 


frequently in his mouth, that a Judge ſhould neither give nor 
take a bribe. Ia che caſe of kalen in thebulineſs.of Com- Bec vol. 
| mendams, 145. ; 


„ FS e Solicitors Genera * W which many 
aſpiring, Lawyers have made ſhipwreck of their virtue and human nature. Some of 

thoſe s have acted at the bar as if they thought cee dy the dat - 

their places, abſolved from all the obligations of truth, honor, * 

their names are upon record, and will be tranſmitted to after es with thoſe Þ. 

racters of reproach and abhorrence that are due to the-workt ſort of murderers ; thoſe 

that murder under the ſanction of juſtice, 
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to diſhonour both himſelf and them abroad. It was a reign of 
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mendams, he behaved himſelf with the honeſty and firmneſs 
of one who knew that a Judge ought neither to be flattered nor 
menaced out of his integrity. Towards the latter part of his 


life, he ſtruck in with the country party in parliament, and 


ſtood in the breach againſt the arbitrary meaſures of James and 
Charles. He died in the reign of the latter, aged £8 years. 
Ar length Sir Francis Bacon obtained the place he had fo 


An. 1607, long expected: and in 1607 was declared Solicitor-General. 
7. 1008 ene | 

his preferment was the effect of many letters and much in- 

ſtance on his part, to the Earl of Salisbury, the Lord Chan- 

cellor Egerton, and the King himſelf. Neither do I find that 


he was ever promoted to any poſt without repeated and earneſt 


application to miniſters and favourites: a reflection that may 


ſerve at once to mortify, and inſtruct an ambitious man of 


auzs had, from the beginning of his reign, paſſionately 
deſired. an union of Scotland and England: but his unrea- 


ſonable partiality to the former, reckoning it as an equal half 


of the iſland, rendered the deſign abortive. Tho Sir Francis 
Bacon laboured this argument with all the arts of wit and rea- 
ſon, his eloquence, powerful as it was, had no effect on the 
houſe of Commons. The Parliament even ſhewed itſelf averſe 


to this union, in proportion as the Court appeared zealous for 
it. The new Sovereign's conduct had alarmed them. They 


ſaw, that, with a ſtrong diſpofition to be profuſe, he was abſo- 


lutely in the power of favourites; and that - ſome of the leaſt 
valuable among his ſubjects were moſt in his favour. They ſaw 


farther, that he began already to propagate maxims of govern- 
ment deſtructive to libe 


„and inconſiſtent with the whole 
tenor of the conſtitution. Theſe things filled obſerving men 


with apprehenſions for the future, which unhappily were but 
too well founded. The whole ſum of his politics, both now and 


afterwards was to diſtaſte and alienate his ſubjects at home; 


embaſſies and negociations, alike fruitleſs; and expenſive : a 
reign of favourites and proclamations, of idle amuſements and 
arbitrary impoſitions. It was beſides the great era of flattery. 


The ancient national ſimplicity of manners which ever accompa- 
nies magnanimity, and manly freedom of ſpeech the noble flo 


of both, were now ina great meaſure loſt; altered and eſſeminated 
| * 9 | * 
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into proſtitute adulation and ſervile homage. This was be- 
come the faſhionable language among the Clergy as well as 
Laity ; and James heard himſelf daily addreſſed to, by the 
titles of ſacred and divine: titles which diſcover the meanneſs 
rather than the dignity of human nature; and which, applied 
to him, were glaringly ridiculous. He had not one princely 
quality. - The arts of governing a kingdom in peace he either 
did not, or would not underſtand : and his horror of war was 
conſtitutional and unconquerable. It may therefore ſeem un- 
accountable that a King of this temper ſhould treat his parlia- 
ments with more haughtineſs than any of his predeceſſors had 
ever done. But he had been told that England was neither to 


XX1 


be exhauſted nor provoked :. and his actions ſhewed that he 


believed ſo, according to the letter. The truth is, that as pu- 
ſillanimity will talk bigger on ſome occaſions than true valor 
on any; he meant to make himſelf formidable to his people, 
that they might not diſcover how much he was afraid of them. 


Tuo he did not ſucceed in the union of the Kingdoms, he 


found his Judges, in an affair of a ſimilar kind, more complai- 
ſant than the great Council of the nation had been: I mean the 
naturalization of all Scotſinen born ſince his acceſſion to the 


throne of England. This was adjudged by Sir Edward Coke 


Caſe of the 


oft-nati,Vol, 


in the great caſe of Calvin ; as it had been argued at large be- IV. p.185 


fore all the Judges by Sir Francis Bacon. The affair is now 
no longer of importance to either Kingdom: but one aſſertion 


of our author, on that occaſion, ought not to be forgot. He 


roundly affirms, that monarchies do not ſubſiſt like other go- 
vernments, by a precedent law; and that ſubmiſſion to them 
is grounded upon nature. "OO 


- In 1610 he publiſhed another treatiſe, entitled, Of the WiC. 


dom of the Ancients. - This work bears the ſame ſtamp of an 


original and inventive genius with his other performances. Re- 


ſolving not to tread in the ſteps of thoſe who had gone before 


An. 1610. | 
Od a 


him, men, according to his own expreſſion, not learned be- 


yond certain common places; he. ſtrikes out a ne tract for 


himſelf, and enters into the moſt ſecret receſſes of this wild and 
ſhadowy region; ſo as to appear new on a known and beaten 


ſubje&. Upon the whole, if we cannot bring ourſelves readily 


to believe that there is all the phyſical, moral, and political 


meaning veiled under thoſe fables of antiquity, which he has 
r . | 8 


diſco- | 
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diſcovered in them, we muſt own that it required no common 
enetration to be miſtaken with ſo great an appearance of pro- 
bability on his fide. Tho it ſtill remains doubtful whether the 
Antients were ſo knowing as he attempts to ſhew they were, 
the variety and depth of his own knowledge are, in that very 
attempt, unqueſtionable, 
an. i613, HoBART being advanced to the place of Chief Juſtice of the 
Common Pleas, Sir Francis Bacon ſucceeded him as Attor 
General in 1613 about three months after the death of his kin{- 
man and enemy the Lord Treaſurer Salisbury: a miniſter fer- 
tile in expedients for ſupplying his maſter's wants, and well 
acquainted with the temper of England : a man of dexterity, 
craft, and intrigue, rather than a great man. The office that 
Bacon now entered upon was of exorbitant profit for that age. 
He owns, in one of his letters to the King, that it was worth 
(3 to him 6000 J a year; and his employment of Regiſter to the 
1 Star- Chamber, which I mentioned above, now brought him 
in 1600 J. a year more. By what fatality was it that ſo ex- 
traordinary a man did not add to his other virtues that of a rea- 
ſonable oeconomy? Had he done fo, it had preſerved him 
from one tranſcendent fault: and the other blemiſhes on his 
moral name had been loſt in the brightneſs of his intellectual 
qualities. But he was remarkably ſubject to the ſame weakneſs 
that ſo much diſhonoured his maſter. His dependants had 
him wholly in their power, and ſquandered his fortune away, 
ſhamefully and without meaſure. In a private family, this be- 
got diſorder, neceſſity, corruption: and all Ez 25 beheld, 
from the fame management in adminiſtring the public, the 
fame effects; only more felt and fatal, as they were univerſal. 
IT was not however till the year 1611 that James abandoned 
himſelf to one ſole favourite. About that time was brought to 
court Robert Car a Scot/man, then in the firſt bloom of his 
youth, and of diftinguiſhed beauty; by which he at once en- 
gaged the King's attention, and in a little while engroſſed all 
his affection. As he was wholly illiterate, James himſelf 
would needs be his preceptor : and it muſt have been a ſcene 
altogether new and ridiculous, to ſee the Sovereign of three 
kingdoira daily inſtructing, in the firſt elements of grammar, 
the Man who was ſhortly after to govern thoſe kingdoms. 
In 7 bounty to this ſtripling, he obſerved no other 
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meaſure but that of his paſſion, which was as extreme as 
it ſeemed unaccountable. Car, in four or five years of 
favour, from a mere adventurer was raiſed to be Earl Truth 
of Somerſet : and amaſſed an enormous eſtate of nineteen 8 
thouſand pounds a year in land ; beſides plate, money, and 
jewels to the amount of two hundred thouſand pounds more. 
And yet he deſerves a place in hiſtory, only for his ſcandalous 
amour with the Counteſs of Eſſex; for procuring her to be di- A., 
vorced from her husband, and for combining with her to poi- 
ſon his friend, who had diſſuaded him from that ill ſtep. The 
fate of Sir Thomas Overbury; the dark and dreadful ſcene of 
guilt that uſhered it in; and the part thoſe two great criminals 
acted in that tragedy, are recounted by all hiſtorians. Tho the 
horrible tranſaction lay yet wrapt up in darkneſs, and was not 
diſcovered till two years after, remorſe and the upbraidings 
of conſcience purſued Somerſet every where. Thro all the 
ſplendor of fortune and favour, the trouble of his mind 
was viſible in his countenance, in his whole deportment. 
He grew by degrees to neglect his perſon and dreſs; his ſpright- Ce. 
lineſs of temper left him: and his converſation, from being gay 
and entertaining, was become cold, ſerious, and gloomy. This 
alteration in him was quickly followed by a change in the King's 
affections; which had no deeper or more ſolid foundation than 
theſe external and ſlight accompliſhments. The Courtiers, 
whom envy and intereſt render extremely ſharp- ſighted, quickly | 
diſcovered this change, and improved it. Luckily for their An. 1615. 
deſigns, there now appeared at court another young man, fit- 
ted by nature to draw the curioſity of James, and to ſupplant 
the Earl of Somerſet in his favour. This was the famous George #6, p.79. 
Villiers, the younger ſon of a good family in Leicefterſhire; 
afterwards Duke of Buckingham. As the ſurpriſing elevation 
of this youth had a particular influence on the future for- 
tunes, and even on the fall, of Sir Francis Bacon, his character 
will deſerve a place at large in this hiſtory. 
His mother, who cond not give him a fortune, beſtowed 
on him ſuch an education as might enable him to acquire one, 


: eſpecially in a court like this. The advantages he owed to na- 
5 ture, ſuch as a handſome face, a body exactly proportioned, an 
4 caſe and gracefulneſs in his motions, ſhe had taken care to im- 
* . wk that elegance of manners, that artificial politeneſs, | 


and 
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Weldon, p. 84. 
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and skill of excelling in trifles, which are the laſt finiſhings of 
a French education. In a word, he was juſt returned from his 
travels, and accompliſhed in all thoſe agreeable and frivolous 
arts, which were a certain recommendation to the favour of 
James. The Earls of Pembroke and Bedford, with ſome other 
Lords who were ſecret enemies to Somer/er, after dreſſing out 
this youth with a ſtudied exactneſs, placed him to advantage in 
the King's eye, at a comedy. That monarch was immediate! 
ſmitten with his face, air, and appearance; which yet he en- 
deavoured for ſome time to conceal. Nay he carried chis diſ- 
ſimulation fo far, that he would needs be ſolicited by the Queen 
to receive Villiers into his boſom: imagining the world would 
be thus deceived into a belief that he rather followed her advice, 
in this matter, than his own inclination. Such was the king- 
craft on which he ſo highly valued himſelf. The Queen was 
not eaſily prevailed with to take this ſtep; of which ſhe foreſaw 
all the conſequences. At laſt, however, ſhe yielded to the 
Archbiſhop's importunity; telling him at the ſame time, that 
thoſe who laboured moſt to promote Villiers might be the firſt 
to feel his ingratitude. Upon this he was immediately knighted, 
and declared Gentleman of the Bedchamber: the herd of Cour- 
tiers rivalling each other in their offers of friendſhip and ſervice 
to him. Some of them even deſcended to undertake his quar- 
rels, and brave ſuch as were ſtill in Somer/er's intereſt. 

AmoNnG thoſe who courted the riſing favourite, none was 
more zealous than Sir Francis Bacon; as none was able to ſerve 
him more nobly, or more uſefully. Villiers had at this time 
ſenſe enough to feel his inexperience in buſineſs, and therefore 
had recourſe to our Author for his advice: which he gave him 
fully in a letter, ſtill extant among his works; written with ſo 
ſuperior a judgment and ſo much honeſt freedom, that it does 
honour equally to his head and heart. He has ranged his 
thoughts under ſeven or eight principal topics of conſideration, 
and entered into an accurate detail of what a miniſter ought 
to know and practiſe. In another letter to him, he has theſe 
remarkable words: © It is now time that you ſhould refer your 
« aQtions chiefly to the good of your Sovereign, and your 
« Gountry. It is the life of a beaſt always to eat, and never 
« to exerciſe. In this dedication of your ſelf to the public, I 


« recommend to you principally that which I think was never 
cc done 
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„ done ſince I was born, and which, not done, hath bred al- 


s moſt a wilderneſs and ſolitude in the King's ſervice: which 


« js, that you countenance, and encourage, and advance able 
« and virtuous men in all kinds, degrees, and profeſſions.” 
This excellent advice the Favourite received with thankfulneſs; 
and neglected. | 

Tuo the King's paſſion was now wholly diverted upon a an. 1616. 
new object, he ſtill affected to treat Somer/er with kindneſs 
and diſtinction; even after the diſcovery of his being an ac- 
complice in paiſoning Sir Thomas Overbury had rendered this 
diſſimulation not only mean but criminal. Yet he continued e, p. 81. 
it to the laſt, embracing with fondneſs the man whom he 
had ſecretly ordered to be arreſted : and entreating him to 
haſten his return, when he believed he ſhould never fee him 
more. In ſuch trifles he was fond to exert his talent of po- 
litical management. The Earl's unhappy paſſion for the 
young Counteſs of Eſex was the ſource of all his misfor- 
tunes, and drew after it the moſt terrible conſequences: end- 
ing, as I have already obſerved, in the murder of his friend; 
in the ruin of himſelf, and of her to whom he had trea- 
cherouſly facrificed that friend. The whole affair is diſplayed 
at full length in our Author's charges againſt thoſe two prime 
agents in that infernal conſpiracy. They were both found May 4, 25. 
guilty, ſentenced to die, and afterwards pardoned by the King, Vell pz. 
notwithſtanding his ſolemn imprecations to the contrary, on ** 
himſelf and his poſterity. 
CerTain hiſtorians have remarked, that there was ſome- 

thing, in the behaviour of Somerſet before his tryal, fingular 
and myſterious: and that his maſter likewiſe ſeemed to labour 
under a ſecret anxiety of mind, equally ſurpriſing. The Earl, 
they pretend, faid aloud in the tower, that the King durſt not 
bring him to a tryal. Others reject this account as a downright 
calumny, invented merely to fix a black and cruel imputation 
on that Prince's memory: or affirm at leaſt that it was founded 
only in popular rumour and malicious conjecture. But that 
there was more in it than conjecture, may be proved by un- 
doubted authority; by ſome original letters of Sir Francis Bacon, 
then Attorney-General, and particularly employed in this very 
affair. Thoſe letters have, I think, eſcaped the obſervation of 
all our writers: I ſhall therefore quote from them ſuch paſſages 
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ml as may ſerve to throw fome light on this dark tranſaction, tho 


not enough perhaps to diſcover the darker motives that in- 
fluenced the King's and the Earl's behaviour in it. . 


Bacon, Vol, James himſelf ſelected certain perſons to examine Somerſet 
78 Letter with all ſecrecy, and marked out to them the particular articles 


on which they were to interrogate him. They had withal 

orders to work upon his obſtinate temper by every method of 
perſuaſion and terror: to give him now hopes of the King's 
compaſſion and mercy; and now to aſſure him that the evi- 

dence was full to convict him, ſo as there needed neither con- 

vol. Iv. feſſion nor ſupply of examination. Bacon, who was one of 
tener 13% them, adds that they found his deportment ſober and modeſt, 
differing apparently from other times. In another letter he has 

Ii theſe remarkable words: © That ſame little charm which may 
1 4 | « be ſecretly infuſed into Somerſet's ear ſome hours before his 
144 « tryal was excellently well thought of by his Majeſty: only I 
| « could wiſh it a little enlarged; for if it be no more but to 
35 « ſpare his blood, he hath a kind of proud humour that may 
14 « over-work the 'medivine?”- An this Was' to be aihn with 
4 much caution and privacy; for the very Serjeants, appointed to 
manage part of the tryal, were not yet in the ſecret how the 
King would have it carried on: and therefore Bacon, to cover 
from them what he knew of the matter, deſired that ſome ge- 
neral heads of direction might be ſent to them all. From hence 
| it appears that James ſhewed an extreme ſolicitude about the 
| Earl's behaviour, and the event of this affair. To what can it be 

(I'M attributed? His affection for Somerſet was extinguiſhed: and he 
1 lay under the ſtrongeſt obligations of public honour and juſtice 
not to ſcreen, from the cenſure of the law, a man whoſe guilt 
was of the moſt crying enormity. The Earl's ſtanding mute, 
1 or denying that guilt, eſpecially as the proofs of it were ſtrong 
14 and pregnant, could bring no poſſible imputation on his name. 
| Why then all this dark practice? all theſe artifices of the perſons 
i 1 hs examined him, only to make him ſubmit to be tried, and 
Tl. Letter 133. to keep him in due temper during his tryal? There is ſtill 
| more. James ordered his Attorney-General to forecaſt and put 
1 in writing every poſſible caſe with regard to the tryal, and a 
company them with his own opinion on each; that no ſurprize 
Li might happen, but that things duly foreſeen might have their 
14 directions and remedies in W e Accordingly Sir Francis 
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Bacon ſent a writing of that purport, on which there are ſeve- 
ral obſervations in the King's own hand. I will only quote 
one paſſage from it: * All theſe points of mercy and favour to 
« Somerſet are to be underſtood with this limitation ; if he 
« do not, by his contemptuous and inſolent carriage at the 
« Bar, make himſelf incapable and unworthy of them.” The 
King's remark in the margin is in theſe words: „ That 
« danger is well to be foreſeen, leſt he upon the one part 
« commit unpardonable errors; and I on the other part 
« ſeem to puniſh him in the ſpirit of revenge.” Somer- 


ſet was not to be tried for any offence againſt the King; 


but for the barbarous murder of a private man and his friend. 
What then means the contemptuous carriage that is ſo much 
apprehended ? What are the unpardonable errors it may lead 
him to commit? If he reflected on a Maſter, to whom he had 
been ſo much obliged, only for giving him up to a fair and equal 


tryal, to a tryal by many circumſtances rendered inevitable; 


that would, in the opinion of all mankind, only vate his 
crime, and furniſh a new motive to that maſter for letting the 
ſentence of juſtice paſs upon him in all its rigor. After theſe 


particulars, I may venture to mention a fact related by Sir 


xxvii 


Anthony Weldon, who fays that when the lieutenant of the cou of x. 


Tower, Sir George More, came and told the Earl, he muſt 
prepare for his tryal on the morrow, he abſolutely refuſed to 
appear unleſs they dragged him to it by violence; adding, that 
the King durſt not bring him to tryal. Aſtoniſhed at ſuch 
raſh and dangerous expreſſions, the Lieutenant, tho it was 
then midnight, went and demanded an audience of the King, 
to inform him of what had paſſed. James, upon hearing his 
ſtory, burſt into a paſſion of tears, and intreated More to uſe 
his utmoſt skill upon his priſoner and ſoothe him, by whatever 
means, into proper temper and ſubmiſſion. This More un- 
dertook to do, and by a ſtratagem effected it. Weldon affirms 
he had this ſtory from the Lieutenant's on mouth: and tho 
he is a partial writer, and indulges himſelf in a humour of licen- 
tious ſcandal, the authentic vouchers I have produced render 


his anecdote not improbable. Other circumſtances, mentioned 


by thoſe who have profeſſedly written of this reign, I therefore 
omit, and ſhall lp 


James I. 
p. 106. 


add, that there is in the Cabala a letter to ,,.. 


King James from Somenſot alter his condemnation, of a very .“ Bdi. 
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1liar turn. He deſires that his eſtate may be continued to 

K intire, in a ſtile rather of expoſtulation and demand than 
of humility and ſupplication: and thro the affected obſcurity 
of ſome expreſſions, one may diſcover, that there was an im- 
portant ſecret in his keeping, of which the King dreaded a 
diſcovery. The iſſue was, that James continued to him a 
penſion of ſour thouſand pounds a year, as long as he lived. 

Prince Henry died in the year 1612, univerſally lamented. 
His excellent qualities had endeared him to the love and ex- 
pectations of all England. Germanicus was not more the 
darling of the Roman people : and the untimely death of both 
thoſe Princes was univerſally believed to have been procured by 
poiſon. He had expreſſed, on all occaſions, an abhorrence 
of minions, and an utter contempt of Somerſet: he had even 
declared a firm reſolution, to humble both him and the family 
into which he was allied, if ever he came to reign. Whether 
the unaccountable tranſaction I have been relating has any re- 
ference to the death of this amiable Prince, or whether it does 
not point rather to an affair of a very different nature, the 
reader is left to determine. 

ViLLIERS, now without a rival in the King's affections, was 
every day receiving new proofs of his bounty; at the ſame 
time that he more than ſhared with him the exerciſe of his au- 
thority. In the courſe of a few years he was made Gentleman | 
of the Bed-chamber, Maſter of the Horſe, Knight of the Garter, 
Earl, Marquis and Duke of Buckingham, Chief Juſtice in Eyre 
of all the Foreſts, and Lord High Admiral of Exg/and. One of 
thoſe prodigies of fortune, who riſe now and then upon the 
world, as the vulgar imagine of comets, at once to aſtoniſh 
and ſcourge it: a fignal inſtance of the wantonneſs of ſovereign 
power, and how far it may infult human kind in exalting and 
adorning what it ſhould negle& or contemn. He drew u 
after him an obſcure kindred, numerous and indigent, beſtowed 
on them places of truſt and profit, married them into the no- 
bleſt families, and graced them all with dignities, which were 
to be ſupported at the common expence of a whole people ; to 
whom if any one of them was merely harmleſs, it was his ut- 
moſt praiſe. After having read, not only what the enemies of 
this favourite have faid againſt him, but all that his partizans 
have alledged on his behalf, I do not find, during the whole 


time. 
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time of his influence under two reigns, an influence ſupreme 

and unbounded, that he ever projected one ſcheme for the be- 

nefit of his country, or ever executed one undertaking to its 
honour : the only great Criterion by which we ought to judge 

thoſe men that adminiſter the public. The breaking off the 
Spaniſh match at laſt was ſolely a ſacrifice to his own vanity 

and reſentment. On the caprice of this youth, however, the 

firſt and ableſt men in the kingdom were to depend entirely, 

for their acceſs at court, for their advancement, for any oppor- 

tunity of being able to ſerve their country*and their Sovereign. 

Sir Francis Bacon was ſenſible of this, and courted his friend- 

ſhip with a particular application. But he muſt have felt all 

the ſervitude and diſagreeableneſs of his ſituation, when, to be 

well with the King, he found it neceſſary to turn Steward to 2 
the eſtate newly beſtowed on this young man; to ſtudy the 16. 
ways and means of improving his lands, and of rendering his 

places moſt profitable to him. It is true he found his account 

in this ſervice ; as it proved the ſureſt means of his own prefer- 

ment: but, to a great and worthy mind, preferment ſo meanly 
obtained is diſgrace, only a little diſguiſed and gilded over. 

Tux Lord Chancellor Egerton, broken with age and infir- Ce, 
mities, had oſten petitioned the King to be diſmiſſed from his 
laborious employment. He was now ſeventy ſeven years old, 
and had preſided in the court of Chancery from the year 1 596, 
with an unblemiſhed reputation as a judge in private caſes; but 
his public conduct had been always framed to the directions of 
the court with an obſequiouſneſs, of dangerous example in one, 


who held ſo great and important a truſt. To this high dig- 
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he nity Sir Francis Bacon privately aſpired: and as it was the 
iſh utmoſt ſcope of his ambition, he had aimed all his endeavours 
gn in the King's ſervice to merit it at his hands. He took care, at | 


11 the fame time, to ſtrengthen his pretenſions by the credit of 
up Buckingham. His ambition even made him deſcend to artifices, 
han that are as common in courts, as they are mean and unwar- | 


not rantable; for he endeavoured to ruin in the King's good opinion 
ere ſuch men as the voice of the public might probably deſign to the 
ſame office, and whom he therefore conſidered as his rivals. 

t- He was particularly” jealous of Sir -Edward Coke, and repre- Taf., 
hy. ſented him as one who abounded in his own ſenſe ; one who © 
ans affected popularity, and 18 1 court the good will of the 

nation 
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: nation at the hazard of the prerogative. For himſelf, he placed 
11 his great merit in obedience and ſubmiſſion; in the intereſt 
= he had among the Commons, and in being able to influence the 
q lower Houſe of Parliament : a ſervice which he magnifies as 
more important in a Chancellor, than to judge in equity be- 
| tween party and party. This opinion of his own popularity 
ern. in the nation was not groundleſs. The Parliament that met 
p. 174 in 1614, tho extremely out of humour with the miniſters in 
general, diſtinguiſhed him by an uncommon mark of fayour 
and confidence. An objection having been ſtarted in the 
houſe of Commons, that a ſeat there was incompatible with 
the office of Attorney-General, which required his frequent 
attendance in the upper houſe : the Commons, from their. par- 
10 ticular regard for Sir Francis Bacon, and for that time only, 
10 over- ruled the objection; and he was accordingly allowed to 
is take his place among them. If I obſerve further, that the 
$8 King raiſed him to the dignity of a Privy Counſellor while 
1 he was ſtill in this very office, it will be inſtead of many in- 
ſtances to ſhew, with what an addreſsful prudence he ſteered 
his courſe betwixt the court and the nation. He was thus fa- 
voured by a Prince, who exacted from all his ſervants an im- 
plicit ſubmiſſion to his maxims of government: He gave no 
umbrage to a parliament whom theſe maxims had rendered 
jealous of the Prince, and of almoſt every man in his favour. 

But to return. 
An. 1617. THESE inſinuations had their deſired effect. Upon the Chan- 
EY cellor's voluntary reſignation of the ſeals, they were given to 
} Sir Francis Bacon, with the title of Lord Keeper, on the ſe- 


Val IV. venth of March 1617. To what intereſt he more particularly 


owed this promotion we may learn from his letter of acknow- 
ledgment, written that very day, to the Earl of Buckingham. 
Arzw days after he had the ſeals delivered to bim, the 
King went a progreſs into Scotland, carrying with him the Fa- 
vourite, who was likewiſe his prime Miniſter: for to him all 
buſineſe, public or private, was addreſſed; and according to 
his fancy, for the moſt part determined. The great affair that 
employed the deliberations of his counſel about this time, and 
bad a fatal influence on his conduct ever after, was the mar- 
riage of Prince Charles with the Infanta of Spain. In this re- 
ſolution, tho contrary to all the rules of good policy, he 


perſiſted 
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perſiſted for ſeven years together; againſt his own intereſt, againſf 
the univerſal voice of his people : only to procure the imaginary 
honour of an alliance with a crowned head; for all other alliances 
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he thought below his dignity. Sir Francis Bacon who faw thro the Bas vol. 


to be greatly honeſt, contented himſelf with infinuating foftly, 
that it would be neceſſary to have the council unanimous in their 
ſuffrage on the occaſion, whatever might be their private ſenti- 
ments. This hint was not ſufficient to open the King's eyes. On 
the contrary, he run blindfold into the ſnare that Gundamor was 
ſpreading for him. That famous Stateſman, as much by his 
buffooneries as by his talent for intrigue, had gained an abſo- 
lute aſcendant over James, leading him on from error to error; 
till in the end he made him facrifice his conſcience to the Pope, 
and his honour to the reſentments of Philip, in the murder of 
his braveſt ſubject Sir Walter Raleigh; the laſt terror of Spain, 
and the only ſurviving favourite of Queen Elizabeth. The 
Dutch too made advantage of the King's weakneſs and neceſ- 
ſities. As the cautionary towns were ſtill in the hands of the 
Engliſh, the States were under ſome apprehenſions that the 


Spaniſh Miniſtry might prevail upon James, who could not 2.,;.. 


poſſibly conceal his fondneſs for the match in treaty, to put 
thoſe important places into their power. They knew at the 


fame time that his treaſury was exhauſted, and that his 'cour- 
tiers were inſatiable. To bring their purpoſe about, they ceaſed 
all at once to pay the Engliſb who garriſoned thoſe places, as 
by their treaties they were obliged to do. - Complaint being 


made of this to the Dutch Envoy at London, he inſinuated, as 


from himſelf, to ſome of the Miniſters, that if King James 
would defire it of the States; they would, out of conſidera- 
tion for him, take up money at exorbitant intereſt, and in one 


payment diſcharge the whole debt due to the crown of England. 


This ſtratagem took effect. James wrote to the States; and 


the matter was immediately put into negotiation. The pen- 
ſionary Barnevelt, whom they ſent over, conducted the affair 
with ſo much addreſs, that the King agreed to deliver up the 
cautionary towns for leſs than three millions of florins, in lien 


of eight millions they had engaged to pay Elizabeth, beſides 


the intereſt that had been running on for eighteen years. Such 


are 


vanity and danger of this intention, but who wanted refolution =O 
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are the events of this reign ; fit only to depreſs the writer, and 


diſtaſte the reader. 
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DuzinG the King's abſence in Scotland there happened an 
affair, otherwiſe of ſmall importance, but as it lets us into the 
true genius of thoſe times, and ſerves to ſhew in what miſera- 
ble ſubjection the Favourite held all thoſe who were in public 
employments. He was upon the point of ruining Sir Francis = 
Bacon, the perſon he had juſt contributed to raiſe; not for any 
error or negligence in their Maſter's ſervice, but merely for an 
opinion given in a thing that only regarded his own family, 
Indeed ſuch was the levity, ſuch the inſolence of his power, 
that the capricious removal of men from their places, became 
the prime diſtinction of his thirteen years favour ; which, as. 
Biſhop Hacker obſerves, was like a ſweeping flood, that at 
every {pring-tide takes from one land, to caſt what it has ta- 
ken upon another. The affair was this. The year before, 
my Lord Coke had been removed from his place of Chief- 
Juſtice and diſgraced : The Court having found him, in 
ſeveral inſtances, no friend to arbitrary will and pleaſure, or 
to the prerogative, as it was called; but reſolutely bent to main- 
tain the integrity and honour of his poſt. One Peacham had 
been accuſed of inſerting in aſermon ſeveral paſſages accounted 
treaſonable, for it ſeems they reflected on the miniſtry ; but in a 
ſermon neverpreached, nor everintendedto be made public. The 
King whowas beyond meaſure jealous on this head, fearing the man 
might either be acquitted on his tryal, or not condemned to a 
capital puniſhment, had ordered his Attorney-General Bacon 
to found the Judges before-hand, and gather their opinions 
ſecretly and apart. My Lord Coke obſtinately refuſed to 
declare his; looking on this auricular taking of opinions, 
for ſo he named it, as not according to the cuſtoms of the 
realm, but new and of pernicious tendency. About the 
ſame time he had determined a cauſe at common law. The 
plaintiff, who thought himſelf injured, would not abide by his 
deciſion, but applied to Chancery for relief: where the de- 
fendant refuſed to appear, diſclaiming the authority of that 
court; in which he was ſupported by the Chief - Juſtice, who 
threatened the Chancellor with a premunire, grounded on a 


ſtatute made 27th Ed. III. for thus invading the limits of bis 


juriſdiction. The King, who thought his prerogative ſtruck 
3 | | at 
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at anew in this attack on the court of his abſolute power, as 
Bacon ſtiles it, had the matter examined before the Council; 
who condemned the Chiet-Juſtice for what he had done, and 
obliged him to make a ſubmiſſion on his knees. But what 
compleated the diſtaſte taken at him, was his behaviour in a 
cauſe of the Biſhop of L:izchfield and Coventry, to whom the 
King had granted a vacant church in Commendam. Serjeant 
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Chiborne, who was council againſt the Biſhop, in arguing the Leer 142, 
caſe had maintained ſeveral poſitions, reckoned prejudicial and 


derogatory to the King's ſupreme and imperial power, which 
was affirmed to be diſtinct from, and of a higher nature than 
his ordinary authority. Informed of this, James, by his At- 
torney General Bacon, ordered the Judges to ſtay further pro- 
ceedings in that buſineſs, till they had conſulted with him. 
The Judges aſſembled, and unanimouſly agreed, that they 
could not obey this order ; that the letter they had received was 
contrary to law; that, by their oath and the duty of their places, 
they were not to delay Juſtice; that they had therefore pro- 
ceeded 1n the cauſe at the time fixed: and of this they certified 
the King in a writing under all their hands. Upon this remon- 
ſtrance, he writ them an angry letter, and peremptorily com- 
manded them to ſtay all proceedings, till his return to London. 
They were then ſummoned before the Council, and ſharply 
reprimanded for ſuffering the popular lawyers to queſtion his 
prerogative, which was repreſented as ſacred and tranſcendent, 
not to be handled or mentioned in vulgar argument. At laſt 
raiſing his voice, to frighten them into ſubmiſſion, he put this 
queſtion to them ſeverally: © if, at any time, in a caſe depend- 
e ing before the Judges, he conceived it to concern him either 
« in profit or power, and thereupon required to conſult with 
« them, and that they ſhould ſtay proceedings in the mean 


« time; whether they ought not to ſtay them accordingly?” 


They all, the Chief Juſtice only excepted, acknowledged it 


their duty to do ſo. His anſwer deſerves to be for ever remem- e 


bred: “ That when ſuch a caſe happened, he would do that 14. 


« which ſhould be fit for a Judge to do..“ 
Ver this great Lawyer, who had the honeſt courage to re- 

fiſt the King to his face, wanted that independance of mind 

which alone enables a man to bear ſolitude, and an acquain- 


tance with himſelf, His diſgrace, which reflected more honour 
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141 on him than all his preferments, he was unable to ſupport: and 
$110 therefore he ſooh after ſued to be reinſtated in the King's fa- 
| vour. To recover it, he meanly enough courted the Favourite 
with an offer, which he would not hear of when it was former 
Letter 177 made to him. While in power, he had refuſed to give his 
hs daughter in marriage to wy ern Villiers, not without marks of 
diſreſpect: he now ſubmiſſively entreated the ſame perſon to 
honour him with his alliance: and employed Secretary Win- 
wood to inform the Earl of Buckingham of his extreme concern 
[4 for what had paſſed with regard to the Earl's brother; that he 
11 now cr wiſhed the treaty might be renewed and ac- 
ny compliſhed: adding that they ſhould make their own terms of 
| | ſettlement, if his propoſal was accepted. As the young lady 
10 Was not only a celebrated beauty, but a great fortune, the per- 
1 ſon moſt intereſted made no difficulty to cloſe with this propo- 
Ji; fal: and his mother recommended it to her ſecond ſon with 
warmth. This alarmed the Lord-Keeper Bacon. Ever jealous 
of Cotes reputation, and at odds with him, he dreaded his al- 
liance with ſo powerful a family. His imagination ſuggeſted to 
him all the danger that threatned his preſent and future for- 
tunes, from this union: and he could not forget that he had 
Leter 139. lately treated his antagoniſt with a freedom that rather inſulted 
o L. Co. than admoniſhed him. Theſe apprehenſions made him caſt 
about how to defeat the intended match, by raiſing ſuch ob- 
jections to it, as might touch the King and his Favourite in 
point of public honour and advantage. . His letters to both, on 
that occaſion, are written with the perplexity of a man who 
fears ſomething he is unwilling to own; which yet his prudence 
paſſes over with a ſeeming unconcern, to enlarge only upon 
conſiderations that regard thoſe whom he would be thought to 
ſerve. But this management proved ineffectual. It was re- 
ſented by the Earl of Buckingham, and checked by a rough 
anſwer dum the King. The Lady Compton too, informed of 
the part he was acting, gave a looſe to her tongue, and railed at 
li him with a bitterneſs natural to women when they are thwarted 
i in any favourite purſuit of intereſt or paſſion. Having thus, 
to prevent a diſtant and uncertain danger, involved himſelf in 
179 one that was real and immediate, he made no ſcruple to change 
14 ſides at once; to go directly againſt his former opinion; and 
| | Letter 181. to offer unasked his intereſt in the young Lady's Mother for 
Promoting 
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promoting the match, he had juſt been labouring to diſappoint. 
On ſuch trivial accidents dothe fortunes of Miniſters depend: and 
to ſuch little and ſhameful arts is ambition often obliged to ſtoop. 
Nor even thus did he preſently regain his credit with Buck- 
ingham. The family continued to load him with reproaches : 
and he remained long under that agony of heart which an aſ- 
piring man muſt feel, when his power and dignity are at the 
mercy of a King's minion, young, and giddy with his eleva- 
tion, and who thinks himſelf offended. They were however 
reconciled at laſt; and their friendſhip, if obſequiouſneſs in 
one to all the humours of the other deſerves ' the name of 
friendſhip, continued without interruption for ſome years: 
while Buckingham went on daily to place and diſplace the 

t officers of the Crown, as wantonneſs of fancy, or anger, 
or intereſt led him; to recommend or diſcountenance every 
private perſon who had a ſuit depending in any court, juſt as 
he was influenced; to authorize and protect every illegal pro- 
jet, that could ſerve moſt ſpeedily to enrich himſelf or his 
kindred. In a word he became formidable even to the maſter 
who had raifed him from the duſt, and who ſhould have ſtill 
awed him by his authority: and this amidſt the diſſipation of 
a life, given up to idle amuſements, or fullyed with criminal 


eaſures. 


In the beginning of 1619, Sir Francis Bacon was created An. 1619. 
Lord High Chancellor of England, and ſhortly after Baron of 


Verulam; which title he exchanged, the year following, for 
that of Viſcount Sr. Albans. Such events in his life as theſe may 
be paſſed over ſlightly : he was ſo great a man, that external 


honours could add no luftre to his name. Indeed had they 
been the immediate reward of thoſe nobler ſervices he had 


done, and was ſtill meditating to do his country, they might 
deſerve more particular notice, for the fake of Him who be- 
ſtowed them. 1 

Nerrusz the weight and variety of buſineſs, nor the pomps 


of a Court, could divert his attention from the ftudy of philo- 


ſophy. Thoſe were his avocations and encumbrances ; this 
was his beloved employment, and almoſt the only pleaſure in 
which he indulged his freer and better hours. He gave to the 


public in 1620 his Novum Organon, as a ſecond part to his ar. 16:0. - 
Cen "Ind 


grand Inſtauration of the Sciences: a work that for twelve years 


together 
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together he had been methodizing, altering, poliſhing ; till 
he had laboured the whole into a ſeries of aphoriſms, as it now 
appears. Of all his writings this ſeems to have undergone the 
ſtricteſt reviſion, and to be finiſhed with the ſevereſt judgment. 
Indeed the form into which it is caſt admits of nothing foreign, 
of nothing merely ornamental. The lights and embelliſhments 
of imagination, the grace and harmony of ſtile, are rejected 
here, as beauties. either ſuperfluous, or of an inferior nature. 
The Author has beſides made uſe of ſeveral terms in a new and 
peculiar ſenſe, which may have diſcouraged ſome readers, as it 
has made others imagine them equally unintelligible with the 
horrors of a vacuum, the quiddities, and ſubſtantial forms, 
of - the philoſophy which he attempted to diſcredit: and 
therefore, of all his writings it has been the leaſt read, or un- 
derſtood. It was intended as a more uſeful, a more extenſive 
Logic than the world had yet been acquainted with: an art 
not converſant about ſyllogiſms, and modes of argumentation, 
that may be ſerviceable ſometimes in arranging truths already 
known, or in detecting fallacies that lie concealed among our 
own reaſonings and thoſe of other men; but an art inventive 
of arts; productive of new diſcoveries, real, important, and 
of general uſe to human life. This he propoſed, by- turning 
our attention from notions to things; from thoſe ſubtle and 
frivolous ſpeculations that dazzle, not enlighten, the under- 
ſtanding, to a ſober and ſenſible inveſtigation of the laws and 
powers of nature, in a way becoming ſages who make truth 
and information the ſole aim of their enquiries. In order to 
this, his firſt endeavour was to weed out of the mind ſuch er- 
rors as naturally grow in it, or, have been planted there by 
education, and cheriſhed by the influence of men, whoſe wri- 
tings had long claimed a right of preſcription to rule and miſlead 
mankind. To a mind thus prepared for inſtruction, he pro- 
poſes the ſecond and ſcientifical part of his ſcheme, the true 
method of interpreting nature, by fact and _ obſervation ; by 
ſound and genuine Induction, widely differing from that puerile 
art which till then had ſolely prevailed in philoſophy. His 
requires a ſufficient, an accurate collection of inſtances, ga- 
thered with ſagacity and recorded with impartial plainneſs, on 
both ſides of the queſtion: from which, after viewing them in 
all poſſible lights, to be ſure that no contradictory inſtances 
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can be brought, ſome portion 
ther 3 may be at 


illuſtrate each other mutually, in every part of ſcience. 


As we are now approaching towards the moſt memorable 


event of our Author's public life, which ended in a melancholy 
reverſe of his fortune and honour, it will be neceſſary to trace, 
ſtep by ſtep, the cauſes that produced it: eſpecially as the affair 
has not been hitherto conſidered in the point of view that ren- 
ders it moſt intereſting and inſtructive. It will, I believe, ap- 
pear with evidence, that, whatever his crimes might be, he 
was ſacrificed to the ſafety of another, far more criminal than 
himſelf : and that this was the act of an ill-judging maſter, 
with whom it was a greater merit bo be amuſing in any degree, 
than to be ſerviceable in the 

AMONG the weakneſſes of King King oy his vanity was the 
moſt pernicious, to his own family, and to the nation in 
ral. He placed an infinite value on certain chimerical advants- 
ges that met in his perſon ; on that inherent right by which he 
pretended, the crown of England was devolved to him; on 
his long acquaintance with the prime myſteries of government, 
and on his uncommon accompliſhments in learning. His fa- 
vourite maxim was, that he who knows not how to diſſemble, 
knows not how to reign : but he ſeems not to have heard of a 
ſecond maxim, without which the firſt cannot be ſucceſsful, 
even for a time; to conceal every appearance of cunning, 
to deceive under the guiſe of candor and good faith. He, on 
the , ſhewed his whole game at once, to his own ſub- 
jefts and to foreigners alike : ſo that in his attempts upon the 
former, in his ons with the latter, this Salomon was 


negoctati: 
the only dupe. A great ſhare of learning he certainly had, 


but of learning that a King ought not to be acquainted with; 
the very refuſe of the ſchools, which ſerved for little elſe but to 
furniſh him with an impertinent fluency, = every abe: 
and he indulged himſelf in the ſovereign pedantry of ſetting 
it to ſhew, on every occafien. On all theſe heads, he was 
extolled without meaſure, by the moſt peſtilent of  flatterers, 
grave and reverend Eceleſiaſtics: for which, and becauſe they 
encouraged him in an unprincely application of his talent, he, 
on many occaſions, made 
il. 


made his power the mean inftument to 
K 


gratify 


and 
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on of uſeful truth, leading on to fur- 
laſt fairly deduced. In this way, 


experiments and reaſonings grow up 8 to ſupport and 
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gratify their paſſions and luſt of dominion. They, in return, found 
out for him a title antecedent and ſuperior to human laws, even 
a divine right of being weak or wicked, without controul. - And 
this doctrine, horrible as it is, they dared to derive from 
ſcripture : where if it could be found, which to affirm were 
blaſphemy, it would be the triumph of infidelity, and demon- 
ſtration that thoſe ſacred writings were inſpired, not by God, 
but by ſome Being, his oppoſite and the enemy of all goodneſs, 
This doctrine, meeting with his own perverted habits of think- 
ing, made King James look upon his ſubjects as ſlaves; upon 
his parliaments as uſurpers of a power to which they had no 
right, or at beſt a precarious one: and he had now, for ſeven 
years together, affected to govern without them; to ſet up an 
intereſt ſeparate from that of his people, and to ſupply his 
wants by all ways and means, but ſuch as the conſtitution 
preſcribed. Theſe methods were ſuggeſted to him by the worſt 
enemies of the commonwealth, the tribe of projectors and mo- 
nopoliſts: miſcreants who ſheltered themſelves under the name 
and influence of Buckingham, and who, repaid his protection 
extravagantly, at the expence of a people whom they were 


grinding and devouring. . His mother too, now created a 


Counteſs in her own right, a woman born for miſchief, of a 
meddling ſpirit and inſatiably greedy, was deep in the guilt-of 
theſe tranſactions ; forwarding every bad project that brought 
her in money; and, by the mighty power ſhe had over her — 
ſucceeding in every ſcandalous job ſhe undertook. Under an 
adminiſtration like this, when England was in effect governed 
by a diſſolute youth, himſelf in the hands of an intriguing, ra- 
pacious woman, it cannot be ſurprizing that the people were 
vexed and plundered by illegal patents, by monopolies, by other 
miſchievous projects, calculated to enrich a few, and to ruin 
thouſands. To all theſe patents, however procured, the Chan- 
cellor had readily, almoſt implicitly, affixed the ſeal, as the 
mere creature of Buckingham : Or it he eyer ventured: to inſi- 
nuate that any of them were contrary to law, his remonſtrance 
was too fearful and unſupported to produce any effect. This 
is the great ſtain on his character, that he deſerted, or negleQed,, 

the poſt of honour where providence had placed him, on the 
frontier, if I may ſo ſpeak, betwixt Prerogative and Liberty; bh 
that, if he did not * he at leaſt . conniyed at, the, 


invaſions 
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invaſions that were every day making into the latter. Yet this 


was againſt his inclination, as well as againſt his better ſenſe of 


things; for as he knew well that his Maſter's true intereſt Ia: 
in a good underſtanding with his people, he had often'adviſed 


him to call frequent parliaments, and to throw himſelf on the 
affections of the nation for the ſupport of his government. 


Tho ſuch advice was repugnant to all the maxims by which 
that monarch wiſhed to eftabliſh his power; tho he had re- 
ſolved to lay parliaments aſide for ever, as daring encroachers 
upon his prerogative, who made themſelves greater and 
their prince leſs than became either: yet he was now pre- 
vailed upon, to meet the two houſes once more. Indeed 
the exigency of his affairs rendered it neceſſary. His ſub- 
jects, it is true, were haraſſed and pillaged; but he was ſtill 
in extreme want of money: thoſe wretches, to whom he dele- 
cated his authority, leaving to him little elſe beſides the public 
hatred, occaſioned by their rapines committed in his name. 


Add to this, that the juncture appeared favourable for obtain- 


ing large ſupplies from the commons. As the whole body of 
the nation expreſſed an uncommon zeal for recovering the Pa- 
latinate to his unfortunate Son- in- law, he had teafon to expect, 
that on the aſſurance of his entering heartily into'a war, they 
would vote him conſiderable aids of money; which he might 
afterwards divert, as he actually did ; to other purpoſes that 
better ſuited- his genius and notions. | 

A PARLIAMENT. was accordingly ſumtnoned: and it met on 
the 20th of January 1621. The King was not wholly mif- 
taken in his conjecture; for the Commons immediately voted 
him two entire ſubſidies; but went at the ſame time upon a 
ſtrict enquiry, into thoſe arbitrary impoſitions that, in a period 
of ſeven years, were become inſupportable to the people. A- 
mong the monopolies, in particular, there were three of flagrant 
injuſtice and oppreſſion. Certain perſons had obtained patents 
from the King, which empowered them to ſet an annual fine on 
ſuch as kept inns, or alehouſes, throughout England. Without 
a licence from the patentees, no man could fold either: and 
whoever. would not readily pay the ſum, at whieh thoſe low 
inſtruments of power thought fit to exciſe him, was ſure of 
being haraſſed and plundered, or thrown into a jail. This 
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E a fruitful ſource of vexations, _ fell heavy on the | 
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rer ſort. The third was yet more enormous; a patent for 


the ſole making and vending of gold and ſilver lace, which 
had been granted to two infamous tools of the favourite, Mom- 
peſſon and Michel; the Dudley and Empſon of that age. The 
firſt a man of fortune, whoſe ſole ambition was to make himſelf 
conſidered, tho but by his crimes: the other an obſcure Juſtice 
of the peace, who, in a remote quarter of the town, picked up 
a ſordid maintenance from the ſtews. They had, it ſeems, 
ſhamefully abuſed the power their excluſive patent gave them, 
by putting off, for true, great quantities of counterfeit lace, 
wrought up and embaſed with copper, or other materials of a 
poiſonous nature: and whoever preſumed to mak? or ſell any 
other was cruelly puniſhed, by fine and impriſonment. In 
theſe outrages they were the more daring, becauſe Sir Edward 
Villiers, half-brother to the Favourite, was aſſociated into their 
patent, tho not named in it. Theſe, with many other grie- 
vances, were laid open in parliament, and ſeverely cenſured. 
But the Commons did not ſtop here. They were for carrying 
their ſearch up to the prime cauſe of all grievances, in order to 
diſcover by whoſe influence the ſeveral patents had been pro- 
cured, and how they had paſſed the ſeals. Complaints were 
brought into the houſe, about the ſame time, of corrupt prac- 
tices even in the High Court of Equity. This alarmed the King 
for his Chancellor, and ſtill more for his Minion: as private in- 
timations had been ſent to Buckingham, of a ſevere ſcrutiny 
that was making into all his management, and of frequent 


meetings that were held, with great ſecrecy, by certain mem- 


bers of the lower houſe; in order to fix on him the guilt of 
whatever was moſt unjuſtifiable and oppreſſive. Bucbingbam s 
creatures, anxious and alarmed at this intelligence, perſuaded 
him, that he could ſecure impunity to himſelf and them, only 
by bringing his Maſter forthwith to diſſolve the parliament: and 
James had certainly been frightened into that raſh and ha- 
zardous ſtep, but for the ſober xzmonſtrances of Williams Dean 
of Weſtminſter. That politic courtier adviſed him to cancel at 


once, by proclamation, all monopolies and vexatious grants; 


to ſacrifice inferior criminals to the public reſentment, and to 

ſoothe the parliament with an aſſurance that this reformation 

was firſt propoſed by his favourite, on finding how much he 

had been abuſed by deſigning and knaviſh projectors. This 
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counſel the King reſolved to follow; but it did not wholly free 
bim from the perplexity he was under. The Chancellor, whom 
his intereſt led him to preſerve, was openly accuſed of corrup- 
tion: the Favourite, whom his tenderneſs could not reſign, was 
ſecretly, and therefore more dangerouſly attacked; as the en- 
courager, if not the author, of whatever was emed moſt il- 
legal and oppreſſive. To fave both, at this juncture, would be ;,,,-. 
impoſſible: and he found he muſt either part with the Object s Fes. 
.of his inclinations, or with the Oracle of his counſels. How 
ſuch a prince would determine, is eaſy to gueſs. His paſſion | 
prevailed over his reaſon: and my Lord St. Albans was made 
the ſcape- goat of W 7nd He was even obliged to aban- 
don his defence. As he had gained univerſal eſteem by his 
learning; and as his eloquence was equal to his parts, ſuperior 
and commanding, the King would not hazard his appearing 
before the Lords to plead his own cauſe. In the courſe of ſuch 
an enquiry, he might have diverted the public odium from 
himſelf, by laying open the long ſeries of bad adminiſtration to 
which he had been privy; the many illegal patents he had been 
compelled to paſs: and all this came full home to Buckingham, 
the great object of national vengeance. The faults too, im- 
puted to himſelf, he might have extenuated ſo far as to procure 
a great mitigation of the cenſure, that muſt otherwiſe fall upon 
him in its utmoſt rigour. All this he foreſaw and felt; but the 
King abſolutely commanded him not to be preſent at his tryal: 
promiſing, on his royal word, to ſcreen him in the laft deter- 
mination; or if that could not be, to reward him afterwards 
with ample retribution of proteation and favour. He obeyed, 
and was undone. | 

Ox the twelfth of March, a committee for inſpecting into the 
abuſes of the courts of Juſtice was appointed by the Commons. tte-Tryats, 
Some days after, Sir Robert Philips, a gentleman eminent for && 2” 
public ſpirit and humanity, reported from thence to the houſe, 
that complaints had been brought before them, by two perſons, 
againſt the Lord Chancellor, for bribery and corruption. This 
report he made, not only without bitterneſs, but in terms of 
great regard and tenderneſs for the Accuſed; moving that the 
buſineſs might be preſented to the Peers, ſingly and without 
exaggeration. At à conference, on the nineteenth, between 
Wr Certain 
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certain members of both houſes, the Lords agreed to take the 
matter into their ſpeedy conſideration, As ſoon as this affair 
was become the public talk, a new croud of accuſers appeared, 
and charged home the unhappy Chancellor with other and fla- 
grant inſtances of bribery; ſuch perſons eſpecially as had courted 
him with preſents, and afterwards received a verdict unfavour- 
able to their expectations: animated more by that diſappoint- 
ment, than by the iniquity of his deciſions; for it does not ap- 
pear that any of his decrees were ever reverſed. He was all 
this while confined to his houſe by an indiſpoſition, real or 


_ pretended: but, if his body was in health, what muſt have 


been the condition of his mind, in this interval of ſuſpenſe and 
anxiety? a great mind, already ſelf- convicted, yet exquiſitely 
ſenſible to good fame, which it has long enjoyed, and is upon 
the point of loſing for ever! His reflections, whether he 
looked back on the paſt, or forward to the proſpect be- 
fore him, muſt have been terrible: as they were at the ſame 
time inflamed by peculiar circumſtances of ſhame and confu- 
fion; that he was now, at the age of ſixty- one, falling a victim 


to the rapine and infolence of his domeſtics, which he had 


weakly connived at, rather than to any faults of his own. 

Ox the twenty-fixth of March, the King came to the houſe 
of Peers; and, in expreſſions of ſtudied popularity, owned the 
errors of his government, exclaimed againſt the patents com- 
plained of, frankly gave up to juſtice the leſſer criminals con- 
cerned in them: and all this for the ſake of his Favourite, whom 
in the end he endeavoured to ſcreen by the pooreſt reaſons ima- 
ginable. Indeed, no good reaſons could be alledged in defence 
of Him, who was the greateſt criminal; and without whoſe 
concurrence the Wretches in queſtion could not have been guil- 


ty. The Lords were not impoſed upon by this ſpeech: how- 


ever, thinking it ſufficient to have reduced their fovereign to 


the neceſſity of an apology, they feigned to be of his opinion. 
Thus, Buckingham eſcaped for the preſent; to accumulate new 
guilt, and to fall at laſt, ignobly, by a private hand: after he 
had been devoted, by the curſes of a whole people, and more 
ſolemnly ftill by the denunciations of their repreſentatives. 
Aſter a receſs of three weeks, the houſe met again: but the 
weight of their indignation fell ſingly, and therefore without 
mercy, on the Chancellor. They were not ſatisfied with his 

letter 
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letter of general confeſſion, tho delivered to them by the Prince 
of Wales; in which he renounced all juſtification of him- 
ſelf, and ſued for no other favour, © but that his penitent ſub- 
« miſſion might be his ſentence, and the loſs of the ſeals his 
« puniſhment.” He was obliged to put in a particular anſwer 
to every point of his accuſation : which he did on the firſt of 
May, 1621 ; acknowledging, in the moſt explicite words, 
the corruption charged upon him in twenty eight ſeveral arti- 
cles, and throwing his cauſe entirely on the compaſſion of his 
Judges. His ſentence was, to undergo a fine of forty thou- 
« ſand pounds; to be impriſoned in the Tower duringthe King's 
« pleaſure; to be for ever uncapable of any office, place, or em- 
« ployment in the commonwealth ; and never to fit again in 
« parliament, or come within the verge of the court.” Thus 
he loſt the great privilege of his peerage ; a ſeverity unuſual 
except in caſes of treaſon and attainder. 

Tux laſt article of his charge furniſhes matter for much re- 
flection. It alledges, that he had given way to great ex- 
« actions in his ſervants, both in reſpect of private ſeals, and 
« otherwiſe for ſealing injunctions. This indulgence to his do- 7 
meſtics, which was certainly extreme, has been generally, and , , 
I believe truly, reckoned the principal cauſe of thoſe irregula- v. 2 4 
rities that drew on his diſgrace. Liberal in his own temper, 
or rather profuſe beyond the condition of a man who means to 
preſerve his integrity, he allowed his family in every kind of 
extravagance : and as many of his retinue were young, diſſi- 
pated, giddy in the purſuit of pleaſure, they ſquandered with- 
out meaſure, where they were indulged without controul *. 
Whether he did not diſcover this error till it was too late, or 
whether a foul like his, loſt in the greatneſs and immenſity of 
its own views, could not attend to that detail of little and diſ- 
agreeable particulars which yet oeconomy requires; however 
that was, to ſupport his ordinary train of living, he fell into 
corruption himſelf, and connived at it in his dependents. Thus 
we behold him, a memorable example of all that is great and 
exalted, of all that is little and low, in man. Such incon- 
ſiſtencies in our human nature cannot but alarm and terrify 
even thoſe who are moſt confirmed in a habit of virtue. 
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One day, during his tryal, as he was paſſing thro a room where ſeveral of his 


domeſtics were fitting z upon their getting up to ſalute him, Sit down my Maſters, 
he cried ; your riſe hath been my fall. 
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Arz a ſhort confinement in the Tower, the King reſto- 
red him to his liberty, and forgave the fine in which the Par- 
liament had amerced him. As this fine was very conſiderable, 
he managed ſo as to have it aſſigned over to ſome of his friends, 
under the notion of being his creditors: And we find Williams, 
his ſucceſſor in the ſeals, complaining heavily of this ſtratagem; as 
if he thereby intended to defraud thoſe perſons to whom he was re- 
ally in debt, who were many and in danger of being ruined by 
his fall. But I am inclined to hope, that he made uſe of this arti- 
fice with a more innocent view; namely, to procure himſelf a ſhort 
reſpite from their importunities, till he could ſettle his private 
affairs, extremely perplexed by former ill management, and 
now by the loſs of his employ ments rendered deſperate. That 
I may not be obliged to mention any more an affair, alike un- 
grateful to the reader and writer, I will obſerve here, that 
about three years after this, he petitioned King James for a 
total remiſſion of his cenſure : „ to the end that this blot of 
« ignominy might be removed from him, and from his mem 
« with poſterity.” What lay in a King's power, James readily 
granted, a full and entire pardon of his whole ſentence “. 
Poſterity likewiſe, to which he appealed, has ſeemed unwilling 
to remember that he ever offended: and thoſe who record his 
failings, like thoſe who have made obſervations on the ſpots in 
the ſun, neither pretend to diminiſh his real brightneſs in him- 
ſelf, nor deny his univerſal influence on the world of learning. 
Thus he withdrew from the glare of a public ſtation into the 
ſhade of retirement and ſtudious leiſure ; often lamenting, that 
ambition and falſe glory had ſo long diverted him from the 
nobleſt as well as the moſt uſeful employments of a reaſonable 
being: mortified, no doubt, into theſe ſentiments by a ſevere 
conviction, in his own perſon, of the inſtability and emptineſs 
of all human grandeur. | 

HiTayzrTo, we have followed him thro the buſtle and ob- 

liquity of buſineſs. We ſhall find him henceforth in a more 
pleaſing, tho a leſs conſpicuous, fituation ; freed from the ſer- 
vitude of a court; from an intolerable attendance there, on 
the vices and follies of men every way his inferiors, (for in this 
reign no one could riſe to power on more honourable terms: 
in a condition now to purſue the native bent of his genius ; to 

1 5 | live 
_ ® Accordingly he was ſummoned to the firſt Parliament of King Charles. 


difficulties; which a wiſer man would have timely foreſeen, 7: 4*: 
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live to himſelf, and for the advantage, not of one age, or one j! 


| people only, but of all mankind; and all times to come. 


Tux firſt conſiderable wolle he engaged in, after his re- an. 1622. 


"lt 
tirement, was the hiſtory of Henry VII. which he undertook at L 


the deſire of King James, and ubliſhed in the year 1622. 
Whatever ſome writers may have infinuated of his melancholy 
and dejection, we find every where, in this performance, evi- 
dent traces of a' ſpirit unbroken by age, and unſubdued by 
misfortunes. It has been highly applauded, and as much 
bd e a proof that it has more than common merit. 
And we miy venture to affirm that whatever its faults are, 
they ariſe from no want of vigour in the underſtanding, or of 


warmth in the imagination of the writer. King James affected 
to conſider his great grandfather Henry as a perfect model for 
the imitation of other Monarchs: and as his was the reign of 
flattery, this quickly grew to be the prevalent and faſhionable 

opinion at Court. Tho in truth, that Prince's character was, 
in every part of it, unamiable; and his conduct, on many 
occaſions, weak or wicked. If my Lord Bacon has not 
wholly eſcaped the inſection of his age; if he has here and 
there attempted to brighten the imperfections, and throw in 
ſhades the bad features of the original he was drawing; yet, 
thro theſe ſoſtenings, we can eaſily ſee this King as He was, 
and in all his genuine deformity. Suſpicion and avarice, his 
own hiftorian acknowledges, were the chief ingredients in his 
compoſition : | and Gerede his politics, both at home and 
abroad, were narrow, ſelfiſh, and falſe. Void of all great and 
extenſive prudence, he endeavoured to ſupply that want by 
temporary ſhifts, and the little expedients of cunning. By 
theſe he commonly had the luck to extricate himſelf out of gu, voi. 


and a better man have wholly prevented. But as his enim 
was unſociable and ſolitary, the darkneſs in his temper paſſed 
on mankind for depth and ſagacity in his underſtandin ing. His 
avarice too, was ſordid and ſhameleſs. Nothing ſeemed | 
mean, nothing unjuſt in his eyes, that could fill be coffers: 


404. 


and merely to fill them, for of wealth he had no enjoyment, 


he deſcended to arts of ee no rr e, ar ae 
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| I. have acknowledged that my Lord Bacons Hiſtory has 
been taxed of partiality, and I will not diſſemble that his 
ſtile has been objected to, as full of affectation, full of falſe 
eloquence. But that was the vice, not of the man, but of the 
times he lived in: and particularly of a court that, after the 
Sovereign's example, delighted i in the tinſel of wit and writing, 
in the poor ingenuity of punning and quibbling. 
His Eſſays have, of all his works, been moſt current, and 
are ſtill very juſtly eſteemed. Towards the cloſe of his life he 
greatly enlarged them both in number and weight; and pub- 
liſhed them anew, not only in Engliſb, but in a more uni- 
verſal language, which, he imagined, may preſerve them. as 
long as books ſhall laſt As they are intended not to amuſe 
but inſtruct; as they are neither a ſatire on human nature, 
|. Jew fur Yor the ſchool of ſcepticiſm ; Monſieur de Voltaire obſerves, 
Ca they have been leſs popular than the Maxims of Herbe. 
| cault, or the Eflays of Montagne. A. remark. that does my 
Fad Bacon honour ; ; who was too great a Man to court a re- 
putation from the multitude, by ſacrificing to that malignity, 
or indulging that curious extravagance, which. too many 
readers, I am afraid, expect to. find gra d even in writings 
of a moral kind. | 
Or the other works which [53 compo din this laß ſcene of 
his life, I forbear to make any mention here: they will be all 
enumerated. in another place. Let me only obſerve, that no- 
| thing can give a more exalted idea of the fruitfulneſs and vigour 
of his getiius than the number and nature of thoſe writings. 
Under the diſcouragement of a public cenſure, broken in his 
health, broken in his fortunes, he enjoyed his retirement not 
above five years: a little portion of time] yet he found means 
to croud into it what might have been the whole buſi- 
neſs, and the glory too, of a TE and fortunate life. Some of 
his former pieces he methodized and enriched; ſeveral new. ones 
he compoſed, no leſs conſiderable for the greatneſs and variety 
of the arguments he treated, than for his manner of treating 
them. Nor ate they 1 works of mere erudition and labour, that 
® require little elſe but ſtrength of conſtitution and obſtinate ap- 
1 plication: they are original efforts of genius and reflection, on 
| ſubjects either new, or handled in a manner that makes them 
| ſo. His notions he drew from- * own fund: and they were 
ſolid, 


| 
F 
J 


againſt the day of — 4 ag and his 


making experiments. Even thoſe, 
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ſolid, comprehenſive, ſyſtematical; the diſpoſition of his whole 
plan throwing light £2 grace on all the particular parts. In 
conſidering every ſubject, he ſeems to have placed himſelf in a 
point of view ſo advantageous and elevated, = he could from 
thence diſcover a whole country round him, and mark out the 
ſeveral ſpots of it, diſtinctly and with eaſe. Theſe characters 


are equally due to the works in which he made ſome progreſs, 
and to thoſe he could only attempt. 


xlvii 


Hrs ſuppoſed. poverty has been much inſiſted on, not only Wilſon; 


by our own writers, but by foreigners. Some of the former m8 


aſſerted, that he 


and indigence: and among the latter, Le Clerc, Who was led 
into the wo notion by a * in one of Howel's letters, has 
animadverted with an honeſt indignation on the meanneſs of 
that Prince, who could leave ſuch a man as he was to ſtruggle, 

in his declining age, both with penury and affliction. I believe 
the matter has been exaggerated. Perhaps he did not enjoy 
affluence or entire eaſe of fortune: but his ordinary i income muſt 
have placed him above ſordid. want and anxiety. Pr. Rawley, 
who ned long in his family, affirms that the King had given 
him, out of the Broad Seal oF Alienation Office, to the value 
of cighteen hundred pounds a year; which, with his own lands 
amounting to a third part more, he retained. to his death. But 
then, he had treaſured up nathing in his proſperous condition 
penſion was not only pre: 
carious, but pad, by a King, who, inſtead of hushanding 


FA wid out a ſolitary bei 


his revenues for great or good purpoſes, was daily laviſhing them 


away, in fruitleſs. negotiations, or on the leaſt — = his 
ſubjects. Add to theſe things, that my Lord. Bacam lay all this 


time under the incumbrance of a vaſt debt; and that he had 
doubtleſs expended. very, conſiderable ſums in.. procuring or 


ſparing on every other occaſion, are yet prafuſe. in ing a 
favourite paſſion. From all which aroſe * diſtreſs and thoſe 
difficulties into which he was often plunged. That they were 
many and great, we can entertain na doubt. It is hut too 
ſtrongly confirmed to us by ſome unuſual expreſſions in his let- 
ters to s Jour ie we 8040 big pouring out bi 


* It my Auer es db Ke Abbt bor the ProvoRtſhip 
af Eaton College and was refuſed it. 


ing in obſcurity 


wham. we ice. cloſe. and 
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An. 1626. 


1 LIFE OF THE 
in complaints and ſupplications of ſuch a train, as every one 


who reveres his memory will wiſh he had never uttered. Thoſe 


who inſiſt on the meanneſs, thoſe who plead for the dignity, 


of human nature, may, in this one man, find abundant mat- 
ter to ſupport their ſeveral opinions. But, let us draw a veil 


over imperfections, and at the fame time acknowledge, that a 
very ordinary penetration may ſerve to diſcover remarkable ble- 
miſhes and failings in the moſt comprehenſive minds, in the 
greateſt characters, that ever adorned mortality. 1 
Kid James died in 1625 after an inglorious and a fatal 
reign of three and twenty years: deſpiſed by foreigners, deſpiſed 
and hated by his own fubjects. The miſchievous notions he 


broached, the perverſe conduct he held, gave riſe to thoſe di- 


viſions that quickly after involved his kingdoms i in all the guilt 
and miſery of a civil war: that ſhook the'Br7riſh adi 
to its foundations, and in the end overturned it; tho appa- 
rently framed to laſt for ages, as it had been ages in building 
up and perfecting. 

His unfortunate Chancellor ſurvived him meli above a 
year. The multi plicity of buſineſs and ſtudy in which he had 
been long engaged, but above all the anguiſh of mind he ſe- 
cretly laboured under, had undermined and broken into his 
health. After having een for ſome time infirm and decli ining, 
he owed his death at laſt to an exceſs, not unbecoming a phi- 
loſopher; in purſuing, with more application than his ſtrength 
could bear, certain experiments touching the conſervation of 
bodies. He was ſo ſuddenly ſtruck in his head and ſtomach, 

that he found himſelf obliged” to retire into the Earl of Aen. 
nlel's houſe at Highgate, near which he then happened to be. 

There he ſickened of a fever, attended with a defluxion on his 
breaſt; arid, after a week's illneſs, 


April, in the ſixty- ſixth year of his age. How he bore this in- 
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diſpoſition, or what diſcourſes he held at the nearer approaches 
of death, no account is to be found; an omiſſion which every 
reader muſt feel and regret: as nothing can awaken the atten- 


tion, nothing afſect the heart of man more ſtrongly than the 
in their laſt moments; in that 


behaviour of eminent perſonages 1 
only ſcene of life wherein we ate all ſure, later or ſooner, to 
reſemble them. There remains only a letter, the laſt he ever 
wrote, addreſſed to that nobleman under whoſe roof he died; 


”" | | . In 
4 
# 


expired; on the ninth of 


a.  @ W Ot. _ ans two ma. 
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LORD EHANCELLOR BACON. xli) 
in which he compares himſelf to a celebrated philoſopher of 
antiquity, ' Pliny the elder; who loft his life by enquiring, with - 
too dangerous a curioſity, into the firſt great eruption of Ve- 


| ſuvius. e eee et v1 | 

Tavs lived, and died; the Lord: Chancellor Bacon“. { 

| | H was buried privately in S. Michael's church near &. Al- 
Hans. The ſpot that contains his remains lay obſcure and un- 


1 diſtinguiſhed, till the gratitude of a private man, formerly his si 7m: 
4 ſervant, erected a monument to his name and memory. In 1 8 

another country, in a better age, his monument would have 

ſtood a public proof in what veneration the whole ſociety held 

a Citizen, whoſe genius did them honour, and whoſe writings 

will inſtruct their lateſt poſterity; : 
Ons. paſſage in his will is remarkable. After bequeathing 

his ſoul and body in the uſual form, he adds, „my name and 

memory I leave to foreign nations; and to mine own coun- Basin 

« trymen, after ſome time be paſſed over. As to the former; 

he was, even in his life-time, looked upon with admiration by 

the moſt eminent men that France and Italy could then boaſt 

of: and by ſome of them viſited, as One whoſe talents were an 

ornament, not only to his age, but to human nature it ſelf: 

When the Marquiſs D Eſfiat brought into England the Princeſs „%, 

Henrietta. Maria, wife: to Charles the Firſt, he paid a viſit to En 305 | 

my Lord Bacon; who, being then fick in bed, received him with v2. 

the curtains drawn. © You reſemble the Angels, ſaid that mi: 

« niſter to him: e hear thoſe beings continually talked of, we 


* He continued ſingle till after forty, and then took to wife a daughter of AI- 
derman Barnbam of London, with whom he received a plentiful fortune, but had by 
her no children: and ſhe out · lived him upwards of twenty years. Such readers as 
have any curioſity to know What regimen he obſerved, may take the following ac- 
count of it in the words of his Chaplam. His diet was rather plentiful and li- 
<« beral than reſtrained. In his younger years he was much given to the finer 
« and lighter ſorts of meats: but afterwards he preferred the ſtronger, ſuch as the 
e ſhambles afforded ; as thoſe which bfed the more firm and ſubſtantial juices, an 
« leſs diflipable. He did not, you may be ſure, negle& that himſelf, which he 
« ſo much extolled to others in his writings, the frequent uſe of nitre; whereof 
« he took the quantity of about three grains in thin warm broth every morning, 

« for thirty years together. His ordinary phyſie was a maceration of rhubarb, in- 
+ fuſed. into a draught of white wine and beer mingled. together for the ſpace of 
half an hour, once an ſix or ſeven days, immediately before his meal, whether 


dinner or ſupper; that it might ty "the: body leſs. His receipt for the 2 
1 


which conſtantly gave him eaſe within two hours, is ſet down 1 | the! end of 
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* THE LIFE OF THE 
« helieve them ior to mankind, and we never have the con- 
« ſolation to ſce them.” Among his countrymen, the names, 
alone, of thoſe who have adopted his notions, and proceeded 
on his plan, are his higheſt encomium. To paſs over a long 
line of .philoſophers, all illuſtrious; he reckons in the lift of his 
followers a Boyle, a Locke, a Newton: himſelf. 
-7 = A Onz fingularity there was in his temperament, not eaſily to 
e be accounted for: in every eclipſe of the moon, whether he 
obſerved it or not, he was ſeized with a ſudden fit of 
; which left him, without any remaining weakneſs, as 
Friſe of ſoon as the eclipſe ended. He was of a middling ſtature; his 
p. 2 forehead ſpacious and open, early impreſſed with the marks of 
age; his eye lively and penetrating; his whole appearance ve- 
nerably pleaſing: ſo that the beholder was inſenſibly drawn to 
love, before he knew how much reaſon there was to admire 
him. In this reſpect, we may apply to my Lord Bacon what 
Tacitus finely obſerves of his father-in-law, Agricola: a good 
man you would readily have Judged him to be, and have been 
pleaſed to find him a man. 

Tnoss talents that commonly appear fi fi bi in others, and 
they too men of reputation, ſhone forth in him united and e- 
minent. All his cot ies, even thoſe who hated the 
Courtier, ſtand up and bear witneſs toy to the ſuperior 
abilities of the Writer and Pleader, of the Philoſopher and 
Ooberd's Ad Companion. In converſation, he could aſſume the moſt dif- 
lied 194%" fering characters, and ſpeak the language proper to each, with 

a facility that was Lew natural; or the dexterity of the 
habit concealed every appearance of art: a happy verſatility of 
genius, which all men wiſh to arrive at, and one or two, once 
in an age, are ſeen to poſſeſs. In public, he commanded the 
attention of his hearers, and had their affections wholly in his 
wer. As he accompanied what he {poke with all the 4 
on and grace of action, his pL leadings, that are now perhaps 
read without 'emotion, never failed to awaken in his audience 
the ſeveral paſſions he intended they ſhould feel. This is not 
a picture of him drawn from fancy: it Is copied, and that too 
but in miniature, after another taken by One who knew him 
in his diſco- well; a good judge of merit, and feldom known to err, at 
leaſt in heightening a favourable likeneſs. ' | As a philoſopher, 
it is ſcarce hyperbolical to fay of him, in Mr. Add; BY 8 * 
(> t 
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LORD CHANCELLOR BACON. 
that he had the ſound, diſtin, comprehenſive knowledge of 


Ariſtotle, with all the beautiful "Lights, graces, and RS. 
ments of Cicero. To this commendation of his talents, the 
Learned throughout Europe have given their common ſanction, 
and own him for the father of the only valuable philoſophy, 
that of fact and obſervation. 


Ir remains then to conſider him, more particularly than 


we have hitherto done, in this moſt known and conſpicuous 
part of his character; where his merit is unqueſtionably great 
and entirely his own. For, to the writings of the antients he 
was not, he could not, be oblige d. They had either miſtaken 
the right road to natural 2 or if any of them ſtruck 
into it by chance, finding the way difficult, obſcure, and te- 
dious, they ſoon abandoned it for ever. He owed to himſelf 
alone, to a certain intellectual ſagacity, that beam of true 
diſcernment which ſhewed him at once, and as it were by 
intuition, what the moſt painful N * for more than 
twenty ages back ward, had ſearched after in vain. And here 
jet me obſerve towards him the ſame impartiality I have 
hitherto aimed at : and, in order to know what he really did 
as a philoſopher, place before the reader a ſhort view of the 
fate of learning in Europe, from the dark period of Gotbiciſm 
down to the ſixteenth century. But let me at the fame time 
acknowledge, that this account will be only a rude and im- 
perfect ken 5 conſiſting of a few detached. particulars, with- 
out much order or method. 
Axxuo the great era of ignorance: has been fixed, juſtly 
enough, to thoſe times when the northern Nations, like a 
mighty inundation, overſpread the face of Europe; yet it is 
no leſs certain that barbariſm and corruption were entered into 
arts and ſciences ere the Savages had made any 1 n on 
the Noman Empire. Under > oh indeed, that Par al" whach 
had been long growing on the world, and gradually extin- 
guiſhing every light © * — * ſoon became total, and 
threatened de Ie petpetiul a eighth century, we find 
that the higheſt ambition of the Clergy was to vie with one 
another in chanting the public ſervice, which yet they hardly 
underſtood. This important emulation run ſo high between the 


. Lew 


Latin and French prieſthood, that Charlemagne,” who was then i. op. x 
at Rome, found it neceflaryo interpoſe, and decide the Con 


roxerly 


been fo far neglected that he had never (cad to write, dif- 
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3 in perſon. The Monk, who relates this affair with a 
moſt circumſtantial exactneſs, adds that the Emperor en- 
treated Pope Adrian to procure him certain perſons, who 
might teach his ſubjects the firſt principles of grammar and 
arithmetic ; arts that were then 1 nantes in his domi: 
nions. ation had 


covered, by his natural good ſenſe, the value of knowledge, and 
ſet himſelf to be its promoter and patron. . He even allowed 
a public ſchool to be opened in the imperial palace, under the 


direction of our famous countryman Alcuin; on whom he 


chiefly relied for introducing into France fm tincture of that 


philoſophy which was ſtill remaining in Britain. But how 
{ſlow and ineffectual the progreſs of any learning muſt hays 
been, we may gueſs from an edict of the Council of Challans 
in the next century; which earneſtly. exhorts all monaſteries 
to be careful in having their manuals of devotion correctly 
tranſcribed : leſt, while they piouſly mean to ask of God one 
thing, ſome inaccurate manuſcript may betray them 1 into _ 
ing for the quite contrary. 

As to Britain, it learning had Rill — footing chere in - 
eighth century, it was ſo nally exterminated from thence in 
the ninth; that, throughout the whole kingdom of the Vet. 
Saxons, no man could be found who was ſcholar enough to 
inſtruct our King Alfred, then a child, even in the firſt ele- 
ments of reading: ſo that he was in his twelfth year before he, 
could name the letters of the alphabet. When that renowned 
Prince aſcended the throne, he made it his ſtudy to draw. his 
people out of the ſloth and ſtupidity in which they lay: and. 
became, as much by his own example, as by the encouragement 
he gave to learned men, the great reſtorer of arts in his dominions. 
And here we are called upon to obſerye, that as France had 
been formerly obliged to England in the perſon of Alcuin, 
who planted the ſciences there under Charlemagne; our Iſland 


now received the ſame friendly aſſiſtance from thence by 
Grimbald, whom King Alfred had invited hither, and made 
Chancellor of Oxford. Such Events as theſe are too conſide- 
rable, in the literary hiſtory of the ninth age, to be paſſed 
over unobſerved. The riſe of a noted grammarian, the voyage 
of an applauded doctor, are recorded, by the chroniclers of that 


century, 


f 
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LORD CHANCELLOR BACON. 
century, with the ſame reverence that an antient writer would 
mention the appearance of a Lycurgus, or a Timoaleon ; of a 
law-giver who new-models a ſtate, or a hero who reſcues a 
whole people from ſlavery. 

Bur theſe fair appearances were of ſhort duration. A night 
of thicker darkneſs quickly overſpread the intellectual world: 
and in the moral, followed a revolution ſtill more deplorable. 
To common ſenſe and piety, ſucceeded dreams and fables; 


viſionary legends and ridiculous penances. The Cletgy, now 


utter ſtrangers to all good learning, inſtead of guiding a rude 
and vitious Laity by the precepts of the goſpel, which they no 
longer read, amuſed them with forged miracles, or overawed 
them by the ghoſtly terrors of demons, ſpectres and chimeras, 
This was more eaſy, and more profitable too, than the painful 


example of a virtuous life. The profound depravity that was 


ſpread thro all conditions of men, eccleſiaſtic and ſecular, ap- 


pears in nothing more plain than in the reaſons aſſigned for 
calling ſeveral councils about this time. In one, new canons 
were to be made, forbidding adultery, inceſt, and the practice 


of pagan ſuperſtitions: as if theſe things had not till then been 


111 


accounted criminal. In another, it was found neceſſary to gien, 


declare, that a number of Angels . worſhiped 
certain names were altogether unknown: and that the church 


could not warrant the particular invocation of more than three. 
A third, which the Empreſs [rene had. ſummoned for the 


reformation of 'diſcipline, ordained, that no Prelate ſhould 
thenceforth convert his epiſcopal palace into a common inn; 


nor, in conſideration only of any ſum of money given hini 
by one man, curſe and excommunicate another. A fourth 


and fifth cenſure the indecency of avowed concubinage: and 


enjoin that Fryars and Nuns ſhould no longer converſe or live 

promiſcuouſly in the ſame convent. 34.4. N 
Tux See of Rome, which ſhould have been a pattern to the 

reſt, was of all chriſtian churches the moſt licentious * ; and 


the 
, publiſhed firſt at Rome, | 


* The book entitled, The tax of the Roman | 
in the year 1514, furniſhes us with 4 flagrant inſtance of this in the following paſ- 
ſage, which I chuſe not to tranſlate. © Abſolutio a lapſu carnis ſuper quocunque 
* actu libidinoſo commiſſo per Clericum, etiam cum monialibus, intra et extra ſe 


<< monaſterii ; aut cum conſanguineis vel afhnibus, aut fila ſpirituali, aut quibuſdam 
* aliis, five ab unoquoque de per fe, five ſimul ab omnibus abſolutio petatur cum 


*« diſpenſatione ad ordines et beneficia, cum inhibitione tur. 36, duc. 3, Si vero 
Vol. I, © *© cum 
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the pontifical chair often filled with men, who, . inſtead 
of adorning their ſacred character, made human nature it felf 
deteſtable: a truth by many catholic writers acknowledged 
and lamented. Several Popes were, by their ſucceſſors ex- 
communicated, their acts abrogated, and the ſacraments ad- 
miniſtred by them pronounced invalid. No leſs than fix 
were expelled by others who uſurped their ſeat ; two were 


1 


aſſaſſinated: and the infamous Theodora, infamous even in that 


age, by her credit in the holy city, obtained the triple crown 
for the moſt avowed of her gallants, who aſſumed the name of 
Jobn the Tenth. Another of the fame name was called to 
govern the Chriſtian world at the age of twenty one; a 
baſtard ſon of Pope Sergius who died eighteen years before. 

If ſuch were the men who arrogated to themſelves titles and at- 
tributes peculiar to the Deity, can we wonder at the greateſt 
enormities among Lay-men ? Their ſtupidity kept pace with 
the diſſolution of theis manners, which was extreme: they 
ſtill preſerved, for the very clergy we have been ſpeaking of, a 
reverence they no longer had for their God. The moſt aban- 
doned among them, miſcreants, familiar wich crimes that hu- 
manity ſtartles at, would yet, at the hazard of their lives, de- 


fend the immunities of a church, a. confecrated utenſil, or a 
donation made to a convent. In ſuch times as thoſe; it were 


in vain to look for uſeful learning and philoſophy. Not only 


the light of ſcience, but of reaſon, ſeems to have been well- 


nigh extinguiſhed. 


Ir was not till late, after the ſack; of Conflantinopte by che 


Turks, that the writings ob Ariſtotle began to. be. univerſally 


knew and ſtudied. They were then, by certain fugitive- 


Greeks, who had eſcaped; the fury of the Orroman Arms, 
brought away, and diſperſed thro: the. Maſtenn parts of Europe. 
Some particular treatiſes of his, it is true, had been long; 
public; but chiefly in tranſlhtions from the Anubic, done by 
men who; far from. rendering faithfully. the Author's ſenſe 

hardly 


cum illis petatur ab/o/utio etiam a crimine commiſſo contra naturam, vel um bru- 
tis, cum diſpenſatione, ut ſupra, et cum inhibitione tur, 9o, duc. 12, car. 16. 
Si vero. petatur tantum abſolutio a crimine contra naturam, vel cum brutts, cum 


e diſpenſatione et inhibitione, turon. 36, duc. 9. Ablolutio pro Man iali que ſe. 
* permiſit pluries cognoſei intra et extra ſepta monaſterii, cum rebabilitate ad digni- 


« fates illius ordinis, etiam abbatialem, turon. 36, due, 9,”” In the Edition of 
Bts- 1 1h there is Abſolutio pro eo, qui interfecit patrem, matrem, ſororem, -- 
« uxorem . . .. g. 3, vel 7.” Vide Bayle, art. Banck. | 
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hardly underſtood his language. Theſe however gave birth . 
to the Scholaſtic Philoſophy ; that motley offspring of error i 
and ingenuity : and to ſpeak freely, the features of both pa- A 
rents were all along equally blended in the complexion of the {1 


daughter. To trace at length the riſe, progreſs, and varia- k 
tions of this philoſophy, would be an undertaking not only cu- 
rious but ihſtructive, as it would unfold to us all the mazes in 
which the force, the ſubtlety, the extravagance of human wit 
can loſe themſelves: till not only profane learning but divinity 
itſelf was at laſt, by the refined frenzy of thoſe who taught 
both, ſubtilized into mere notion and air. 

Tugix philoſophy was neither that of Ariſtotle entirely, nor 
altogether differitig from his. Whatever opinions the firſt 
foundets of it had been able to draw, from Boetius his La- 
tin commentator, or from the wretched tranſlations above- 
mentioned, theſe they methodized and illuſtrated, each accord- 
ing to his ſeveral talent, and the genius of the age he lived in. 
But this, inſtead of producing one regular and conſiſtent body 
of ſcienee, even from wrong principles, ended in a monſter, | 
made up of parts every where miſhapen and diſſimilar. Add | 
to this, that they left natural knowledge wholly uncultivated; 
to hunt after occult qualities, abſtract notions, and queſtions of 
impertinent ' curioſity, by which they rendered the very Logic 
their labours chiefly turned upon intricate, uſeleſs, unin- 
tellipibblgtio@ 0 100 td ne 29 F 
Atsrzbres, in his ehrondlogy of the Schoolnieti, has di- 
vided: their” hiſtory inte three principal periods or ſucceſſions: 
the firſt Beginning with Lan franc, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, an. 1550. 
who flourifhed' about the middle of the eleventh century; and 
ending with Alert the Great two ages later: the ſecond, that Au. 32e. 
commenves from him, determining in Durand; as the third 
and laſt endedtin Lutber, at the reformation. Morboſt, how- r 
ever, ſtrenuouſſy contends, thit Nurelinur an Engliſpman, was v.75, e. 
properly the father of the Schbolmen: and that to him the ſet 
of tl Nomninaliſts owed: its riſe and credit. He adds, that it 
revivedaſtetwarch ini tlie perſon of Ocram, another of our coun- 
perpetual antagoniſt of Duus Srozus,” who had 
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trymenz and the- 


declared! fdr: the:Realiſts, and was reckoned their ableſt cham- 
pion . The learned reader needs not be told, that the Scholaſtic 
Doctors were all diſtinguiſhed into theſe two Sects; formidable 
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| | party- names, which are now as little known or mentioned as 
| the controverſies that once occaſioned them. It is ſufficient to 


ſay, that, like all other parties, they hated each other heartily ; 
treated each other as heretics in logic: and that their diſputes 
| 
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were often ſharp and bloody; ending not only in the meta- 
; phorical deſtruction of common ſenſe and language, but in the 
| real mutilation and death of the combatants. For, to the diſ- 
grace of human reaſon, mankind in all their controverſies, whe- 
ther about a notion or a thing, a predicament or a province, 
have made their laſt appeal to brute force and violence. The 
titles * with which theſe Leaders were honoured by their fol- 
lowers, on account of the ſublime reveries they taught, are at once 
magnificent and abſurd: and prove rather the ſuperlative igno- 
rance of thoſe times than any tranſcendent merit in the men to 
whom they were applied. From this cenſure we ought never- 
theleſs to except One, who was a prodigy of knowledge for the 
age he lived in, and is acknowledged as ſuch by the age to 
which I am writing. I mean the renowned Fryar Bacon, who 
ſhone forth ſingly thro the profound darkneſs of thoſe times; 
but rather dazzled than enlightened the weaker eyes of his co- 
temporaries. As if the name of Bacon were auſpicious to phi- 
loſophy, this Man, not only without aſſiſtance or encourage- 
ment, but inſulted and perſecuted, by the unconquerable force 
of his genius penetrated far into the myſteries of nature, and 
made ſo many new diſcoveries in Aſtronomy and Perſpective, 
in Mechanics and Chymiſtry, that the moſt ſober writers even 
now cannot mention them without ſome marks of emotion and- 
wonder. It is Dr. Friend's obſervation, that he was almoſt the 
only Aſtronomer of his age: and the reformation of the Calen- 
q dar, by him attempted and in a manner perfe ted, is a noble 
Y proof of his skill in that ſcience. The conſtruction of ſpecta: 
cles, of teleſcopes, of all forts of glaſſes that magnify or di- 
miniſh objects, the compoſition of gunpowder (which Bartbol- 
x dus Swartz is thought to have firſt hit upon almoſt a century 
4 later) are ſome of the many inventions with juſtice aſcribed to 
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1 him. For all which, he was in his life-time calumniated, im- 

4 priſoned, oppreſſed: and after his death wounded in his good 

Ps name, as a magician who had dealt in arts, infernal and abo- 
F | - minable. 


i } The profound, the ſubtile, the marvelous, the indefatigable, the irrefragable, 
1 1 the angelic, the ſeraphic, the fountain of life, light of the world, Sc. 
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minable. He tells us, that there were but four perſons then in 
Europe who had made any progreſs in the Mathematics; and 
in Chimiſtry yet fewer: that thoſe who undertook to tranſlate 
Ariſtotle were every way unequal to the task: and that his wri- 
tings, which, rightly underſtood, Bacon conſidered as the foun- 
tain of all knowledge, had been lately condemned and burned, 
in a ſynod held at Paris. | 

Tun works of that celebrated Antient have, in truth, more 
exerciſed the hatred and admiration of mankind than thoſe of 


all the other philoſophers together. Launoy enumerates no leſs ris. de varia 
than thirty-ſeven Fathers of the Church who have ſtigmatized Atm 


Mor hoſt Polyhiſtor, 


his name, and endeavoured to reprobate his doctrines. 


has reckoned up a ftill greater number of his commentators, Lon. II. 


who were at the ſame time implicitely his diſciples: and yer 
both theſe authors are far from having given a complete liſt ei- 
ther of his friends or enemies. In his life-time he was ſuſpected 
of irreligion, and, by the Pagan prieſthood, marked out for 
deſtruction: the ſucceſſors of thoſe very men were his partizans 
and admirers. His works met with much the ſame treatment 
from the Chriſtian clergy : ſometimes proſcribed for heretical; 
ſometimes triumphant and acknowledged the great bulwark of 
Orthodoxy. Launoy has written a particular treatiſe on the 
ſubject, and mentioned eight different revolutions in the for- 
tune and reputation of Ariſtotlès philoſophy. To paſs over the 
intermediate changes, I will juſt mention two, that make a full 
and ridiculous contraſt. In the above-mentioned Council held 


at Paris about the year 1209, the Biſhops there cenſured his , ,,, 


writings, without diſcrimination, as the peſtilent ſources of error ſopra. 


and hereſy; condemned them to the flames, and commanded 
all perſons, on pain of excommunication, not to read, tran- 
ſcribe, or keep any copies of them. They went farther, and 
delivered over to the ſecular arm no leſs than ten perſons, who 
were burned alive, for certain tenets, drawn, as thoſe learned 
prelates had heard, from the pernicious books in queſtion. In 
the fixteenth century, thoſe very books were not only read with 
impunity, but every where taught with applauſe: and whoever 


diſputed their orthodoxy, I had almoſt faid their infallibility, 


was perſecuted as an infidel and miſcreant. Of this the ſo- 
phiſter Ramus is a memorable inſtance. Certain animadver- 


tons of his on the peripatetic philoſophy occaſioned a general 


Vol. I. p commotion 
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commotion in the learned world. The univerſity of Parzs took 
the alarm hotly, and cryed out againſt this attempt as deſtruc- 
tive of all good learning, and of fatal tendency to religion itſelf. 
The affair was brought before the parliament; and appeared of 
Lawnii,tom. fo much conſequence to Francis the Firſt, that he would needs 
'V-P-** take it under his own immediate cognizance. The edict is ſtill 
extant, which declares Ramus inſolent, impudent and a lyar. 
,oth of Mar, His books are thereby for ever condemned, ſuppreſſed, abo- 
£2443, liſhed: and, what is a ſtrain of unexampled ſeverity, the mi- 
ſerable Author is ſolemnly interdicted from tranſcribing, even 
from reading his own compoſitions! 

We might from hence be led to imagine, that when the 
authority of an antient philoſopher was held fo ſacred, philoſo- 
phy itſelf muſt have been thoroughly underſtood, and cultivated 
with uncommon ſucceſs; but the attachment of thoſe Doctors 
was to a name, not to truth, or valuable ſcience: and our Au- 

Bacws A. thor very juſtly compares them to the Olympic Wreſtlers, who 
pothegms. abſtained from neceſſary labours, that they might be fit for ſuch 
as were not ſo, Under their management, it was a philoſophy 
of words and notions, that ſeemed to exclude the ſtudy of na- 
ture; that inſtead of enquiring into the properties of bodies, 
into the laws of motion by which all effects are produced, 
was converſant only in logical definitions, diſtinctions, and ab- 
ſtractions, utterly barren and unproductive of any advantage to 
mankind. The great aim of thoſe ſolemn triflers was rather to 
perplex a diſpute than to clear up any point of uſeful diſqui- 
ſition; to triumph over an enemy, than to enlarge the know- 
ledge, or better the morals of their followers. So that this cap- 
tious philoſophy was a real obſtacle to all advances in found 
learning, human and divine. After it had been adopted into 
the chriſtian theology, far from being of uſe to explain and aſ- 
certain myſteries, it ſerved to darken and render doubtful the 
moſt neceſſary truths; by the chicanery of argumentation with 
which it ſupplied each ſe, in defence of their peculiar and fa- 
vourite illuſions. To ſo extravagant a height did they carry 
their idolatry of Ari/torle, that ſome of them diſcovered, or 
imagined they diſcovered in his writings, the doctrine of the 
Trinity; that others publiſhed formal diſſertations to prove the 
certainty of his ſalvation, tho a heathen: and that a Patriarch 
of Venice is ſaid to have called up the Devil expreſsly, in order 
| | to 
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Rand it himſelf, anſwered in a voice ſo low and inarticulate, 
that the good Prelate knew not a word he ſaid. This was the 
famous Hermolaus Barbaro : and the Greek word, that occa- 


ſioned his taking ſo extraordinary a ſtep is the Entelechia of 


the Peripatetics; from whence the ſchoolmen raiſed their ſub- 
ſtantial forms, and which Leibnizz, towards the end of the 
laſt century, attempted to revive in his Theory of mo- 
tion. 

Taz Reformation it ſelf, that diffuſed a new light over Eu- 
rope, that ſet men upon enquiring into errors and prepoſſeſſions 
of every kind, ſerved only to confirm the dominion of this 
philoſophy : proteſtants as well as papiſts entrenching them- 
ſelves behind the authority of Ariſtotle, and defending their 
ſeveral tenets by the weapons with which he furniſhed them. 


This unnatural alliance of theology with the peripatetic 


doctrines rendered his opinions not only venerable but facred : 
they were reckoned as the land-marks of both faith and reaſon, 


which to pull up or remove would be daring and impious. 


Innovations in philoſophy, it was imagined, would gradually 
ſap the very foundations of religion, and in the end, lead to 
downright atheiſm. If that veil of awful obſcurity, which 
then covered the face of nature, ſhould be once drawn ; the 
raſh curioſity of mankind would lead them to account for all 
appearances in the viſible world, by ſecond cauſes, by the 
powers of matter and mechaniſm : and thus they might come 
inſenſibly to forget or neglect the great original cauſe of all. 
This kind of reaſoning convinced the multitude, over-awed 
the wiſer few, and effectually put a ſtop to the progreſs of 
uſeful knowledge. ee | 

Such, in general, were the diſpoſitions of mankind when 
Sir Francis Bacon came into the world ; whom we will not 
conſider as the founder of a new ſect, but as the great aſſertor 


of human liberty ; as one who reſcued reaſon and truth from 


the ſlavery in which all ſects alike had, till then, held them. 
As a plauſible hypotheſis, a ſhining theory, are more amuſing 
to the imagination, and a ſhorter way to fame, than the pa- 
tient and humble method of experimenting, of purſuing na- 


: ſophy 


ture thro all her labyrinths by fact and obſervation ; a philo- 


tix 
to learn from him the meaning of a hard word in Ariſtotle's holt art 
phyſics. But the crafty Demon, who perhaps did not under- f 


arbars. 
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THE LIFE OF: THE 
ſophy built on this principle, could not, at firſt, make any 
ſudden or general revolution in the learned world. But its 
progreſs, like that of time, quiet, flow and ſute, has in the 
end been mighty and univerſal. He was not however the 
firſt among the moderns who ventured to diſſent from 
Ariſtotle. Ramus, Patricius, Bruno, Severinus, to name no 


more, had already attacked the authority of that tyrant in 


learning, who had long reigned as abſolutely over the opinions 
of men, as his reſtleſs pupil had of old affected to do over 
their perſons. But theſe writers invented little that was valu- 
able themſelves, however juſtly they might reprehend many 
things in him. And as to the real improvements made in 
ſome parts of natural knowledge before our author appeared, 
by Gilbert, Harvey, Copernicus, Father Paul, and ſome few 
others, they are well known, and have been deſervedly cele- 
brated. Yet there was ſtill wanting one great and comprehen- 
five plan, that might embrace the almoſt infinite varieties of 
ſcience, and guide our enquiries aright in all. This Sir Fran- 
cis Bacon firſt conceived, in its utmoſt extent; to his own 
laſting honour, and to the general utility of mankind, If we 
ſtand ſurprized at the happy imagination of ſuch a ſyſtem, 
our ſurprize redoubles upon us when we reflect, that he in- 
vented and methodized this ſyſtem, perfected ſo much, and 
$ketched out ſo much more of it, amidſt the drudgery of bu- 
fneſs and the civil tumults of a court. Nature ſeems to have 
intended him peculiarly for this province, by beſtowing on 
him with a liberal hand all the qualities requiſite: a fancy 
voluble and prompt to diſcover the ſimilitudes of things; a 
judgment ſteady and intent to note their ſubtleſt differences; 
a love of meditation and enquiry ; a patience in doubting ; a 
ſlowneſs and diffidence in affirming ; a facility of retracting ; 
a careful anxiety to plan and diſpoſe. A mind of ſuch a caſt, 
that neither affected novelty, nor idolized antiquity, chat was 
an enemy to all impoſture, muſt have had a certain congeni- 
ality and relation to truth. Theſe characters, which, with a 
noble confidence, he has applyed to himſelf, are obvious and 
eminent in his Inſtauration of the Sciences: a work by him 
deſigned, not as a monument to his on fame, but a per- 
petual legacy to the common benefit of others. He has divi- 
ded the whole of it into ſix capital parts; with a ſhort W 
0 
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® of which we ſhall cloſe this imperfe@ relation of his life and 
. writings. ' a” | | 


22 The firſt part of this liftatitation propoſes a general ſur- De augmentis 
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fay truth, ſome of the moſt valuable im 
have 
work : from which the moderns have Med, each according 
to his fancy, one or more plants to cultivate and bring to pet- 
'foftionnt C1 i aifliai od blur gs Ils oi baltanm !iz 10 
2. The deſign of the Novum Organon, which ſtands as the Norm or. 
ſecond part to his /Inſtauration, and may be reckoned the moſt 
conſiderable, was to raiſe and enlarge the powers of the mind, 
by a more uſeful application of its reaſoning faculty to all the 
different objects that philoſophy; confiders. In this place, our 
Author offers to the world a new and better Logic; calcula- 


founded not in arbitrary opinions or ſpecious conjectures, but 
in truth and experience; it was abſolutely neceſſary to his 
deſign, firſt to review accurately the ſtate of learning as it then 
ſtood, thro all its provinces and diviſions. To do this effectu- 
ally required, with an uncommon meaſure of knowledge, a 


diſcernment not only exquiſite but univerſal: the whole intel- 
lectual world was ſubjected to its examination and cenſure. 
That he might not loſe himſelf on a ſubject ſo vaſt and of ſuch 


variety; he has, according to the three faculties of the ſoul, 


memory, fancy, underſtanding, ranged the numerous train of 


arts under three great claſſes, hiſtory, poetry, philoſophy. 
Theſe may be conſidered as the principal trunks from which 


ſhoot: forth, in prodigious diverſity, the leſſer parts and branches 


of ſcience. Whatever is deficient, erroneous, or ſtill wanting 


in each, he has pointed out at large: together with the pro- 


pereſt means for amending the defects, for rectifying the errors, 


and for ſupply ing the omiſſions in all. Upon the whole, he 


was not only well acquainted with every thing that had been 
diſcovered in books before his time, and able to pronounce 
critically on thoſe diſeoveries: he ſaw clearly, and at the end 
of this treatiſe has marked out in one general chart, the ſeveral 
tracts of ſeience tliat lay. ſtill neglected or unknown. And to 
ments ſince made 
grown out of the hints and notices ſcattered thro this 


ted not to ſupply arguments 
Var. I. i 


for--eontroverfy, but arts for the 
| uſe 


vey of human knowledge: and this he executed in that admi- 
rable treatiſe entitled; The Advancement of Learning. As he 
intended to raiſe a new and laſting ſtructure of philoſophy, 


Phaenomena 
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uſe of mankind; not to triumph over an enemy by the fo- 


phiſtry of diſputation, but to ſubdue nature it ſelf by ex- 
periment and enquiry. As it differs from the vulgar Logic in 
its aim, it varies no leſs from that captious art in the form of 
demonſtrating : for it generally rejects ſyllogiſm, as an inſtru- 
ment rather hurtful than ſerviceable to the inveſtigation of na- 
ture, and uſes in its ſtead a ſevere and genuine induction. 
Not the trivial method of the ſchools, that, proceeding on a 
ſimple and ſuperficial enumeration, pronounces at once from 
a few particulars, expoſed to the danger of contradictory in- 
ſtances : but an induction that examines ſcrupulouſly the expe- 
riment in queſtion, views it in all poſſible lights, rejects and ex- 
cludes whatever does not neceſſarily belong to the ſubject ; then, 
and not till then, concluding from the affirmatives left. A 
croud of inſtances might be brought to ſhew how greatly. this 
method of enquiry has proſpered in the hands of the moderns ; 
and how fruitful it has been of new diſcoveries, unknown 
and unimagined by antiquity. But I will only mention one 
that may ſtand in place of many ; the Optics of our immortal 
Meuron: where, in a variety of experiments, he has analyzed 
the nature and properties of light itſelf, of the moſt ſubtile of 
all bodies, with an accuracy, a preciſion, that could hardly 
have been expected from examining the groſſeſt and , moſt pal- 
pable. From whence, by the method of Induction, he has 
raiſed the nobleſt theory that any age or country can ſhew. 

3. Ir has been the fate of almoſt every conſiderable ſcheme 
for the good of mankind to be treated, at firſt, as viſionary, or 
impracticable, merely for being new. This our Author fore- 
ſaw, and endeavoured to obviate, in the third part of his In- 
ſtauration; by furniſhing materials himſelf towards a natural 
and experimental hiſtory : a work which he thought fo indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary, that without it the united endeavours 
of all mankind, in all ages, would be inſufficient to rear and 
perfect the great ſtructure of the ſciences. He was aware too, 
that even men of freer and more extenſive notions, who reliſhed 
his new Logic, might be deterred from reducing it to practice, 
by the difficulties they would meet with in experimenting, 
according to the rules by him preſcribed. He therefore led the 
way to other enquirers, in his Sylva Sylvarum, or hiſtory of na- 
ture: which, however imperfe& in many reſpects, ought de 
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looked upon as extenſive and valuable for that age, when the 
whole work was to be begun. This collection, which did not 
appear till after his death, has been generally conſidered as 
detached from, and independent on his general plan: and 
therefore his deſign in making and recording theſe experi- 
ments has not been duly attended to by the reader. They 
are a common repoſitory or ſtore-houſe of materials, not 
arranged for ornament and ſhow, but thrown looſely together 
for the ſervice of the philoſopher: who may from thence ſelect 
ſuch as fit his preſent purpoſe; and with them, by the aid of 
that Organ or Engine already deſcribed, build up ſome part of 
an axiomatical philoſophy, which is the crown and completion 
of this ſyſtem. The phenomena of the univerſe he ranges un- 


Ixn 


der three principal diviſions; the hiſtory of generations or the Bac», vol. 

; production of all ſpecies according to the common laws of na- DP 

. ture; that of preter-generations or of births deviating from the 

1 ſtated rule; and thirdly, the hiſtory of nature as confined or | 
e aſſiſted, changed or tortured by the art of man: Which laſt | 
1 diſcloſes to us a new face of things, and as it were another 1 
d world of appearances. The uſe of ſuch a hiſtory he reckons | 
f two-fold; either the knowledge of qualities in themſelves: or { 
y to ſerve for the firſt matter of a true and uſeful philoſophy. - 

|- With this view only did our Author make and gather together 

” the miſcellaneous collection I am ſpeaking of. That many par- 

ticular experiments have been found doubtful or falſe cannot be 

je wondered at: the whole was then a tract of ſcience uncultivated 

or and deſert. If ſeveral conſiderable men, treading in the path 

= he ſtruck out for them, have gone farther and ſurveyed it more 

* exactly than he did, yet to him is the honour of their diſco- | 
al veries in a manner due. It was Columbus alone who imagined ö 
i. there might be a new World; and who had the noble boldneſs | 
irs to go in ſearch of it, thro an ocean unexplored and immenſe. 

ad He ſucceeded in the attempt; and led his followers into a ſpa- 

0, cious continent, rich and fruitful. If ſucceeding adventurers 

— have penetrated farther than he into its ſeveral regions, marked 
ce, out and diſtinguiſhed them with more accuracy; the reſult of 
180 theſe diſcoveries has leſs extended their fame than it has raiſed 
the and enlarged his. ieee een nne Y 


4. After theſe preparations, nothing ſeems wanting but to Seala Intel- 
enter at once on the laſt and moſt exalted kind of philoſophy: - 
| e 
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but the author judged, that, in an affair ſo complicated and 
important, ſome other things ought to precede, partly for in- 
ſtruction, and partly for preſent uſe. He therefore interpoſed 
a fourth and fifth part: the former of which he named Scala 
Intellectus, or a ſeries of ſteps by which the Underſtanding 
might regularly aſcend in its philoſophical reſearches. For this 
purpoſe, he propoſed examples of enquiry and inveſtigation, 
agreeable to his own method, in certain ſubjects; ſelecting ſuch 
eſpecially as are of the nobleſt order, and moſt widely differing 
from one another; that inſtances of every ſort might not be 
wanting. The fourth then was to contain a particular ap- 
plication and illuſtration of the ſecond. In this light we chuſe 
to conſider the ſix monthly hiſtories which he propoſed to write 
on {ix principal topics in natural hiſtory: namely, of winds; of 
life and death; of rarefaction and condenſation; of the three 
chymical principles ſalt, ſulphur, mercury; of bodies heavy 
and light; of ſympathy and antipathy. The firſt three, in the 
order I have here placed them, he proſecuted at ſome length; 
and in a manner that ſhews with what a happy fagacity he 
could apply his own rules to the i interpretation of nature. The 
wonder is, that other enquirers fince his time have done ſo little 
towards perfecting the two firſt mentioned, things of ſo great 
concern to human ſociety, and to every individual. As to the 
three laſt, we have only à ſhort introduction to each: death 
having prevented him — writing any thing on the, ſubjeas 
themſelves. Such is our condition here: whoever is ca — of 
planning uſeful and extenſive ſchemes dies always too foon for 
Wo mankind, even in the moſt advanced age. 
I Anticipatio- s. Of the fifth Part he has left nothing but the title and 
l od wagy 1 It was indeed to be only a temporary ſtructure, raiſed 
Wl - with ſuch materials as he himſelf had either invented, or tryed, 
= or improved; not; according to.the due form of genuine induc- 
1 tion, but by the ſame common uſe of the underſtanding that 
4 others had employed. And this was to remain no longer than 
. till he had raiſed, 
x Philoſopia 6. The ſixth and ſublimeſt part of this grand Inſtauration, 
*þ pom to which all the preceding are merely fubſervient: a philoſo- 
phy purely axiomatical and ſcientific; flowing from that juſt, 
4 g aſtigated, genuine manner of enquiry, which the author firſt 
9 invented and applied. But this by he deſpaired of being able to 


| accompliſh: 
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LORD CHANCELLOR BACON. 


accompliſh: and the Learned of all countries from his days 
have been only labouring ſome ſeparate or leſſer parts of this 
amazing edifice, which ages to come may not ſee finiſhed ac- 
cording to the model left them by this one Man. 
Such, and fo unlimited were his views for the univerſal ad- 
vancement of ſcience; the noble aim to which he directed all 
his philoſophic labours. What Caeſar ſaid, in complement, to 
Tully may, with ftri& juſtice, be applied to him; that it was 
more glorious to have extended the limits of human wit, than 
to have enlarged the bounds of the Roman world. Sir Francis Ba- 
con really did {o: a truth acknowledged not only by the greateſt 
private names in Europe, but by all the public ſocieties of its 
moſt civilized nations. France, Italy, Germany, Britain, I 
may add even Raſſia, have taken him for their leader, and ſub- 
mitted to be governed by his inſtitutions. The empire he has 
erected in the learned world is as univerſal as the free uſe of 
reaſons and One muſt continue, till the Other is no more. 
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SEVERAL PIECES 


LORD BACOM, 


Not printed in the laſt edition in four volumes in folio; | 
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And now publiſh'd from the original manuſcripts in 
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Of the true Greatneſs of the kingdom of Britain, 
to King JAMES. 


—— Fortunatos nimium ſua fi bona norint. 


HE greatneſs of kingdoms and dominions in bulk and territory 

doth fall under meaſure and demonſtration that cannot err: but 

; the juſt meaſure and eſtimate of the forces and power of an eſtate, 

is a matter, than the which there is nothing among civil affairs 

more ſubje to error, nor that error more ſubject to perilous conſequence. 
or hence may proceed many inconſiderate attempts and inſolent provocations 
in ſtates that have too high an imagination of their own forces: and hence 
may proceed, on the other ſide, a toleration of many fair grievances and 
indignities, and a loſs of many opportunities, in ſtates that are not ſen- 
ſible enough of their on ſtrength. Therefore that it. may the better 
appear what greatneſs your Majeſty hath obtained of God, and what 
vreatneſs this iſland hath obtained by you, and what greatneſs it is, that by 
the gracious pleaſute of almighty God, you ſhall leave and tranſmit to your 
children and generations as the firſt founder; I have thought good, as far as 


can comprehend, to make a true ſurvey, and repreſentation of the greatneſs 
Vol. I. * A | O of 
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OF THE TRUE GREATNESS 


of this your kingdom of Britain, being for mine own part perſuaded, that 
the Tiippoled ptediction deo ſolem drientem in octidente, may be no le(s 
trac a Viſion applied to Britain than to any other kingdom of Europe; and 
being out of doubt that Hone of the great monarchies, which in the memo- 
ry of times have riſen in the habitable world, had fo fair ſeeds and beginnings 
as hath this your eſtate and kingdom, what ſoever the event ſhall be, which 
muſt depend upon the diſpenfation of God's will and providence, and his 
bleſſing upon your deſcendents. And becauſe I have no purpoſe vainly or 
aſſentatorily to repreſent this greatneſs, as in water, which thews things 
bigger than they are, but rather as by an inſtrument of art, helping the 
ſenſe to take a true magnitude and dimenſion : therefore ! Will uſe no hidden 
order, which is fitter for inſinuations than ſound proofs, but a clear and 
open order. Firſt by confuting the errors, or rather correcting the exceſſes 
of certain immoderate opinions, which aſcribe too much to ſome points of 
grcatfieſs, which are not ſo eſſential, and by reducing thoſe points to a 
true value and eſtimation: then by propounding and confirming thoſe other 
points of greatneſs which are more ſolid and principal, though in popular 
diſcourſe leſs obſerved: and incidently by making a brief application in both 
theſe parts, of the general principles and poſitions of policy unto the ſtate 
and condition of theſe your kingdoms. Of theſe the former part will branch 
it ſelf into theſe articles. 


Firſt, That in the meaſuring or balancing of greatneſs, there is commonly 
too much aſcribed to largeneſs of territory. 

Secondly, That there is too much aſcribed to treaſure or riches. 

Thirdly, That there is too much aſcribed to the fruitfulneſs of the ſoil, 

br affluence of commodities. 

And Fourthly, That there is too much aſcribed to the ſtrength and 
fortification of towns, or holds. 

The latter will fall into this diſtribution: 

Firſt, That truc greatneſs doth require a fit ſituation of the place or 
region. | 

Secondly, That true greatneſs conſiſteth eſſentially in population and breed 
of men. 

Thirdly, That it conſiſteth alſo in the valour and military diſpoſition of 
the people it breedeth; and in this, that they make profeſſion of arms. 

Fourthly, That it conſiſteth in this point, that every common ſubject by 
the Pole, be fit to make a ſoldier, and not only certain conditions or 
degrees of men. Lu. | 

Fifthly, That it conſiſteth in the temper of the government fit to keep 
the ſubjects in good heart and courage, and not to keep them in the 
condition of ſervile vaſſals. 

And $:7xthly, That it conſiſteth in the commandment of the ſea. 


Ap let no man ſo much forget the ſubject propounded, as to find 
ſtrange, that here is no mention of religion, laws, policy. For we ſpeak 
of that which is proper to the amplitude and growth of ſtates, and not of 
that which is common to their preſervation, happineſs, and all other points 
of well-being. Firſt therefore, touching largeneſs of territories, the true 
greatneſs of kingdoms upon earth is not without ſome analogy with the king- 
dom of heaven, as our Saviout deſcribes it: which he doth reſemble, not to 


OF BRITAIN, 

any great kernel or nut, but to one of the leaſt grains, but yet ſuch a one, 
as hath a property to grow and ſpread. For as for large countrics and 
multitude of provinces, they arc many times rather matters of burden than 
of ſtrength, as may manifeſtly appear both by reaſon and example. By 
reaſon thus. There be two manners of ſecuring of large territories, the 
one by the natural arms of every province, and the other by the protecting 
arms of the principal eſtate, in which caſe commonly the provincials are 
held diſarmed. So are there two dangers incident unto tvery eſtate, foreign 
invaſion, and inward rebellion. Now ſuch is the nature of things, that 
thoſe tworemedies of eſtate do fall reſpectively into theſe two dangers, in caſe 
of remote provinces. For if ſuch an cſtate reſt upon the natural arms of the 
provinces, it is ſure to be ſubject to rebellion or revolt; if upon protecting arms, 
it is ſure to be weak againſt invaſion: neither can this be avoided. Now 
for examples, proving the weakneſs of ſtates poſſeſſed of large territories, I 
will uſe only two, eminent and ſelected. The firſt ſhall be of the kingdom 
of Perſia, which extended from Egypt incluſive unto Bactria, and the 
borders of the Eaſt India, and yet nevertheleſs was over-run and conquered 


in the ſpace of ſeven years, by a nation not much bigger than this iſle of 


Britain, and newly grown into name, having been utterly obſcure till the 
time of Philip the ſon of Amyntas. Neither was this effected by any rare 


or heroical proweſs in the conqueror, as is vulgarly conceived (for that 


Alexander the Great gocth now for one of the wonders of the world;) for 
thoſe that have made a judgment grounded upon reaſon of eſtate, do find 
that conceit to be meerly popular, for ſo Liuy pronounceth of him, nzh:/ 
aliud quam bene auſus vana contemnere. Wherein he judgeth of vaſtneſs 
of territory as a vanity that may aſtoniſh a weak mind, but no ways trouble 
a ſound rcſolution. And thoſe that are converſant attentively in the 
hiſtories of thoſe times, ſhall find that this purchaſe which Alexander made 
and compaſſed, was offered by fortune twice before to others, though by 
accident they went not through with it; namely, to Ageſilaus and Faſon 
of Theſſaly: for Ageſilaus, after he had made himſelf maſter of moſt of the 
low provinces of Aſia, and had both deſign and commiſſion to invade the 
higher countries, was diverted and called home upon a war excited againſt 
his country by the ſtates of Athens and Thebes, being incenſed by their 
orators and counſellors, which were bribed and corrupted from Perſia, as 
Ageſilaus, himſelf ayouched pleaſantly, when he ſaid, that an hundred 
thouſand archers of the King of Perſia, had driven him home; underſtanding 
it, becauſe an archer was the, ſtamp upon the Perſian coin of gold. And 
Jaſon of Theſſaly being a man born to no greatneſs, but one that made 
a fortune of himſelf, and had obtained by his own vivacity of ſpirit joined 
with the opportunities of time, a great army compounded of voluntarics 


and adventurers, to the terror of all Grazcia, that continually expected 


where that cloud would fall; diſcloſed himſelf in the end, that his deſign 
was for an expedition into. Perſia (the ſame which Alexander not many 
years after atchicved) wherein he was interrupted by a private conſpiracy 
againſt his life, which took effect. So that it appearcth, as was ſaid, that it 
was not any miracle of accident, that raiſed the Macedonian monarchy, but 
only the, weak compoſition of that. yalt ſtate of Perſia, which was prepared 


£ 


for a prey to the firſt reſolute invader. 


- 


Tas, ſecond cxample that I will | prod ice, is of the, Roman empire, which 


had received no diminution in territoty, though great in virtue and forces, 
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till the time of Jovianus. For ſo it was alledged by ſuch as oppoſe 
themſelves to the rendering Niſibis upon the diſhonourable retreat of the Ro. 
man army out of Perſia. At which time it was avouched, that the Romans 
by the ſpace of 800 years, had never before that day, made any ceſſioh or 
renunciation to any part of their territory, whereof they had once had a 
conſtant and quiet poſſeſſion. And yet nevertheleſs, immediately after the 
ſhort reign of Jovianus, and towards the end of the joint reign of 
Valentinianus and Valens, which were his immediate ſucceſſors, and much 
more in the times ſucceeding, the Roman empire, notwithftanding the 
magnitude thereof, became no better than a carcaſe, whereupon all the 
vultures, and birds of prey of the world, did ſcizc and ravine for many 
ages, for a perpetual monument of the eſſential difference between the 
ſcale of miles, and the ſcale of forces. And therefore upon theſe rea- 
ſons and examples, we may ſafely conclude, that largeneſs of territory 
is ſo far from being a thing inſeparable from greatneſs of power, as it is 
many times contrariant and incompatible with the ſame. But to make a 
reduction of that error to a truth, it will ſtand thus, that then greatne(s 
of territory addeth ſtrength, when it hath theſe four conditions: 
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Firſt, That the territories be compacted, and not diſperſed. 

Secondly, That the region which 1s the heart and ſeat of the ſtate, be 

| ſufficient to ſupport thoſe parts, which are but provinces and additions. 

4 Thirdly, That the arms or martial virtue of the ſtate be in ſome degree 

anſwerable to the greatneſs of dominion. | 

And Laſtly, That no part or province of the ſtate be utterly unprofitable, 
but do confer ſome uſe or ſervice to the ſtate. 


THE firſt of theſe is manifeſtly true, and ſcarcely needeth any explication. 

For if there be a ſtate that conſiſteth of ſcattered points inſtead of lines, and 

ſlender lines inſtead of latitudes, it can never be ſolid, and in the ſolid figure 

| is ſtrength. But what ſpeak we of mathematical principles? The reaſon of 
fig ſtate is evident, that if the parts of an eſtate be disjoined and remote, and 
| ſo be interrupted with the provinces of another ſovereignty; they cannot 

| poſſibly have ready ſuccours, in caſe of invaſion, nor ready ſuppreſſion, in 
Wi; | caſe of rebellion, nor ready recovery in caſe of loſs or alienation by either 
54 of both means. And therefore we ſee what an endleſs work the King of 
In Spain hath had to recover the Low Countries, although it were to him 
1 patrimony and not purchaſe; and that chiefly in regard of the great diſtance. 
So we ſee that our nation kept Calais a hundred years ſpace after it loſt 
1 the reſt of France, in regard of the near ſituation; and yet in the end they 
0 that were nearer, carried it by ſurprize, and over- ran ſuccour. | 
i THEREFORE Titus Quintius made a good compariſon of the ſtate of the 
5 Achaians to a tortoiſe, which is ſafe when it is retired within the ſhell, but 
if any part be put forth, then the part expoſed endangereth all the reſt. For 

1 ſo it is with ſtates that have provinces diſperſed, the defence whereof doth 
*% commonly conſume and decay, and ſometimes ruin the reſt of the eſtate. 
"= And ſo likewiſe we may obſerve, that all the great monarchies, the Perſians, 
3 the Romans, (and the like of the Turks) they had not any provinces to the 
1 which they needed to demand acceſs through the country of anothet: 
5 neither had they any long races or narrow angles of territory, Which were 
environed or claſped in with foreign ſtates; but their dominions were 
| | continued 


added reputation: but when they decayed in arms, then greatneſs became a 
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continued and entire, and had thickneſs and ſquareneſs in their orb or 
contents. Bur theſe things are without contradiction. 8 

E ox the ſecond, concerning the proportion between the principal region, 
and thoſe-which are but ſecondary, there muſt ever more diſtinction be made 
between the body or ſtem of the tree, and the boughs and branches. For 
if the top be over great; and the ſtalk roo ſlender, there can be no ſtrength: 
Now, the body is to be accounted ſo much of an eſtate; as is not ſeparated 
or diſtinguiſhed with any mark of forcigners, but is anited ſpecially with 


the bond of naturalization; and therefore we ſee that when the ſtate of Rome | 


grew great, they were enforced to naturalize the Latins or Italians, becauſe 


the Roman ſtem could not bear the provinces and Italy both is branches: 


and the like they were contented after to do to moſt of the Gaul. So on the 
contrary part we ſee in the ſtate of Lacedaemon, which was nice in that point, 
and would not admit their confederates to be incorporate with them, but reſted 
upon the natural-born ſubjects of Sparta, how that a ſmall time after they had 
embraced a larger empire, they were preſeritly ſutcharged, in reſpect to the 
ſlenderneſs of the ſtem: For ſo in the defection of the Thebans and the reſt 
againſt them, one of the principal revolters ſpake moſt aptly, and with great 
efficacy in the aſſembly of the aſſociates, telling them, that the ſtate of Sparta 
was like a river, which after that it had tun à great way, and taken other rivers 
and ſtreams into it, ran ſtrong and mighty, but about the head and fountain of 
it was ſhallow and weak; and therefore adviſed them to aſſail and invade the 
main of Sparta, knowing they ſhould there find weak reſiſtance cither of towns 
or in the field : of towns, becauſe upon 'confidence of their greatneſs, they 
fortified not upon the main; in the field, becauſe their people was exhauſt 
by garriſons and ſervices far off. Which counſel proved ſound, to the 
aſtoniſnment of all Graecia at that time. 38 


Fo the third, concerning the proportion of the military forces of a ſtate = 


to the amplitude of empire, it cannot be better demonſtrated than by the 
two firſt examples, which we produced of the weakneſs of large territory, 
if they be compared within themſelves according to difference of time. For 
Perſia at a time was ſtrengthened with large territory, and at another time 
weakened 5 and ſo was Rome. For while they flouriſhed in arms, the 
largeneſs of territory wasa ſtrength to them, and added forces, added treaſures, 


burden. For their protecting forces did corrupt, ſupplant, and enervate the 
natural and proper forces of all their provinces, which relied and depended 


upon the ſaccours and directions of the ſtate above. And when that waxed 


impotent and ſlothful, then the whole tate laboured with her own magnitude, 
and in the end fell with her own weight. And that no queſtion was the 
reaſon of the ſtrange inundations of people which both from the caſt and 
northweſt oyerwhelmed the Roman empire in one age of the world, which 
a man upon the ſudden would attribute to ſome” conſtellation or fatal 
revolution of time, being indeed nothing elſe but the dectination. of the 
Roman empire, which having effeminated and made vile the natural ſtrength 
of the provinces, and not being able to ſupply it by the ſtrength impetial 
and ſovereign,” did as a lure caſt abroad, invite and entice all the nations 
adjacent, to make their fortunes upon her decays. And by the ſame 
reaſon, there cannot but enſue a diſſolution to the ſtate of the Twrk, in 


regard of the largeneſs of - empire, whenſoever theit martial virtue and 


diſcipline ſhall be further relaxed, whereof the time ſeemeth to approach. 
Voz! Þ, 5: | r * . 
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' iſlands of the northweſt ocean, where it is open, until you come to the 


OF THE TRUE, GREATNESS 
For certainly like as great ſtature in a natural body is ſome. adyantage int 
youth, but is but burden in age; ſo it is with great territory, which-when a 
ſtate beginneth to decline, doth make it ſtoop and buckle ſo much the faſter. 

For the fourth and laſt, it is true, that there is to be required and expected 
as in the parts of a body, ſo in the members of a ſtare, rather propriety of 
ſetvice, than equality of benefit. Some provinces are more wealthy, ſome 
more populous, and ſome more warlrkcz ſome ſituate aptly for the excluding gr 
expulſing of foreigners, and ſome for theannoying and bridling of ſuſpected ang 
tumultuous ſubjects; ſome are profitable in preſent, and ſome may be converted 
and improved to profit by plantations and good policy. And therefore truc 
conſideration of eſtate, can hardly find what to reject, in matter of territory in 
any empire, except it be ſome. glorious acqueſts obtained ſometime in the 
bravery of wars, which cannot be kept without exceſſive charge and trouble; of 
which kind were the prices of King Henry VIII. that of Tournay, and that 
of Bologne ; and of the ſame king 9 other the like examples almoſt in 
every war, which for the moſt part upon treatics of peace are reſtorcd. 

Tus have we now defined where the largeneſs of territory addeth true 
greatneſs, and where not. The application of theſe poſitions unto the 
particular or ſuppoſition of this your Majeſty's kingdom of Britain, requireth 
few words. For as I profeſſed in the beginning, I mean not $0 blazon or 
amplify, but only to obſerve and expreſs matter. 

FIRST, Your Majcſty's dominion and empire, S eee all the 


imbarred or frozen ſea, towards Iceland; in all which tract, it hath no inter- 


mixture or interpoſition of any foreign land, but only of the ſea, haet 
you are alſo abſolutely Maſter. 

SECONDLY, The quantity and content of theſe countries is far greater 
than have been the principal or fundamental regions of the greateſt 
monarchies, greater than Perſia proper, greater than Macedon, greater than 
Italy. So as here is potentially body and ſtem cnough for Nabuchodonoſor 
tree, if God ſhould have ſo ordained. 

THIRDLY, The proweſs and valour of your lubjeas i is able to maſter all 
wield far more territory than falleth to their lot. But that followeth to be 
ſpoken of in the proper place. 

AND > laſtly; It muſt be confeſſed, that whatſoeyer part of your countries 
and regions ſhall be counted the meaneſt, yet is not inferior to thoſe countries 
and regions, the people whereof ſome ages ſince oyer-ran the world. We ſee 
further by the uniting of the continent of this iſland, and the ſhutting up of 
the poſtern, (as it was not unfitly termed 3). all entrance of forcigners is 
excluded: and we fee again, that by the fit ſixuation and configuration of 
the north of Srotland toward the north of Ireland, and the reputation, 
commodity and terrour thereof, what good effects have enſued for the better 


quicting of the troubles of Ireland. And ſo we ide this jk e 
touching largeneſs of territory. 


Is 


Ta E ſecond article Was, 


THAT there is too much aſcribed to treaſure or niches in che allncn 
of greatneſs. 

WHEREIN no man can be ignorant of the idolatry that is 1 
committed in theſe degenerate times to money, as if it could do all things 
publick and private; but leaving popular errors, this is likewiſe: to be 
examined by reaſon and examples, and ſuch reaſon, as is no new. conceit ot 

invention, 
I 


05 BRITAIN. 
invention, but hath formerly been diſcerned by the ſounder ſort of judg- 
ments. For we ſee that Solon, who was no contemplative wiſe man, but 
a ſtateſman and a lawgiver, - uſed a memorable cenſure to Cræſus, when 
he ſhewed him great treaſures, and ſtore of gold and filver that he had ga- 
thered, telling him, that whenſocycr another ſhould come that had better 
iron than he, he Would be maſter of all his gold and ſilver. Neither is the 
authority of Machzavel to be deſpiſed, ſpecially in a matter whereof he ſaw 
the evident experience before his eyes in his own times and country, who 
derideth the received and current opinion and principle of eſtate taken firſt 
from a ſpeech of Mutianus the licutenant of Veſpaſian; that money was 
the ſinews of war, affirming, that it is a mockery, and that there are no other 
true ſinews of war, buttheſinews and muſcles of mens arms: and that there was 
never any wat, wherein the more valiant people had-to deal with the more 
wealthy, but that the war, if it were well conducted, did nouriſh and pay itſelf. 
And had he not reaſon ſo tothink, when he ſaw a needy, and ill-proyided army 
of the French (though ncedy, rather by negligence than want of means, as the 
French manner oſtentimes is) make their paſſage only by the reputation of their 
ſwords by their ſides undraum, thorough the whole length of /taly, (at 
that time abounding in wealth after a long peace) and that without reſiſtance, 
and to ſcize and leave what countries and it pleaſed them? Bur it was 
nor the experience of that time alone, but the records of all times that do 
concur to fallify that conccit, that wars are decided not by the ſharpeſt 
ſword, but by the greateſt purſe: And that very text or ſaying of Mutianus 
which was the original of this opinion, is miſvouched, for his ſpeech was 
Pecuniae ſunt nervi belli cruilis; which is true, for that civil wars cannot 
be between people of differing valour ; and again becauſe in them men are 
as oft bought as vanquiſhed, But in caſe of foreign wars, you ſhall ſcarcely 
find any of the great monarchits of the world, but have had their foundations 
in poverty and contemptible beginnings, being in that point alſo conform to 
the heavenly kingdom, of which it is pronounced, Regnum Dei nom venir 
cum ob ſer vat ione. Perſia, a mountainous country, and 4 poor people in 
compariſon of the Medes, and other provinces which they ſubdued. The 
ſtate of Sparta, a ſtate wherein was enacted by law and ordinance 3 
all uſe of gold and ſilver and rich furniture being interdicted. The ſtate of 
Macedonia, a ſtate mercenary and ignoble until the time of Philip. The 
tate of Nome, a ſtate that had poor and paſtoral beginnings. The ſtate of 
the Turks, which hath been ſince the terror of the world, founded upon a 
tranſmigration of ſome bands of Sarmatian Scythes, that deicended in a 
vagabond manner upon the province that is now termed Turcomannia i out 
of the remnants whereof, after great variety of fortune, ſprang the Othoman 
family. But never was any poſition of eſtate ſo viſibly and ſubſtantially 
confirmed as this, touching the preheminence, yea and pre of 
valour above treaſure, as by the two deſcents and inundations of neceſſitous 
and indigent people, the one from the eaſt and the other from the weſt, that 
of the Arabians or Saracens, and that of the Cat hs, Yandals and the reſt: 
who, as if they had been the true inheritors of the Roman Empire, then 
dying, or at leaſt n i and aged, entered upon Egypt, Aſia, 
Graecia, Africk, Spain, France, coming to theſe nations, not as to a prey, 
but as to a patrimony ; not returning with ſpoil, but ſeating and planting 
themſelves in a number of provinces, Which continue their progeny, and 
bear their names till this day. And all theſe men had no other Wealth but 


their 
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OF THE TRUE GREATNESS 
their adventures, nor no other title but their ſwords, nor no other preſs but 
their poverty. For it was not with moſt of theſe people as it is in countries 
r to a regular civility, that no man almoſt marrieth except he ſec he 
have means to live; but population went on, howſoever ſuſtentation followe " 
and taught by neceſſity, as ſome writers report, hen they found themlelves. 
ſurcharged with people, they divided their inhabitants into three parts, and 
one third, as the lot fell, was ſent abroad and left to their adventures. 
Neither is — reaſon much unlike (though the effect hath not followed in re- 
gard of a ſpecial diverſion) in the nation of the S¼iſſes inhabiting a country, 
which in regard of the mountainous ſituation, and the popular eſtate, doth 
generate faſter than it can ſuſtain. In which people, it well appeared what 
an authority iron hath over gold at the battle of Cranſon, at what time one 
of the principal jewels of Burgundy was ſold for — pence by a poor 
Swiſs, that knew no more a precious ſtone, than did A/op's cock, And 
although this people have made no plantations with their arms, yet we ſce 
the reputation of them ſuch, as not only rheir forces have been employed and 
waged, but their alliance fought and purchaſed by the greateſt kings and ſtates 
of Europe. So as though fortune, as it fares ſometimes with princes to their 
ſervants, hath denied them a grant of lands, yet fhe hath granted them liberal 
penſions, which are made memorable and renowned to all poſterity, by the 
event which enſued to Lewis the twelfth, who being preſſed uncivilly by 
meſſage from them for the inhauncing their entered into choler and 
broke out into theſe words, hat] will theſe villains of the mountains. 
put a tax upon me? which words coſt him his duchy of Milan, and utterly 
ruined his affairs in Italy. Neither were it indeed poſſible at this dax, that 
that nation ſhould ſubſiſt without deſcents and impreſſions: upon their 
neighbours, were it not for the great utterance of people which they make 
into the ſervices of foreign princes, and eſtates, Fo. mo diſcharging not only 
number, but in that number, ſuch ſpirits as are moſt ſtirring and turbulent. 
AN therefore we may conclude, that as largeneſs of territory ſever d 
from military virtue, is but a burden; ſo that treaſure and riches ſever d 
from the ſame, is but a prey. It reſteth therefore to make a reduction of this 
error alſo unto a truth by diſtinction and limitation, which will be in this 
manner: 
TrEAgUREand monies do then add true — and ſtrength to a flat, 
when they arc accompanied with theſe chree conditions 
FIRST, The fame condition which hath been annexed to W of 
territory, that is, that they be joined with martial proweſs and valour. 
| SECONDLY, Thar treaſure doth then advance greatneſs, when it is rather 
in mediocrity than in great abundance. And again better, when ſome 
| part of the ſtate is poor, than when all parts of it are rich. 
AND /aſtly, That treaſure in a ſtate is more or leſs ſerviccable, as the hands 
dare in which the wealth chiefly reſtetn. 
Fo the firſt of theſe, it is a thing that cannot be denied, that i in 1 
of valour, the better purſe is an advantage. For like as in wreſtling, between 
man and man, if there be a great overmatch in ſtrength, it is to little purpoſe, 
though one have the better breath 3 bur if the ſtrength be near equal, then he 


hat is ſhorter winded will (if the wager conſiſt of many falls) in the end have 

the worſt: ſo it is in the wars, if it be a mateh between a valiant people and 

a cowardly, the advantage of treaſure will not ſerves but if they be near in 

ralour, then the better monied ſtate, will be the better able to continue the 
a War, 
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war, and ſo in the end to prevail, But if any man think that money can 
make thoſe proviſions at the firſt encounters, that no difference of valour can 
countervail, let him look back but into thoſe examples which have been 
brought, and he muſt confeſs, that all thoſe furnitures whatſoever are but ſhews 
and mummerics, and cannot {hrowd fear againſt reſolution. For there ſhall he 
find companies armed with armour of proof taken out of the ſtately armories 
of Kings who ſpared no.coft, overthrown by men armed by private bargain 
and chance as they could get it: there ſhall he find armies appointed with 
horſes bred of purpoſe, and in choice races, chariots of war, elephants, and 
the like terrours, maſtered by armies meanly appointed. So of towns ſtrongly 
fortified, baſely yielded, and the like, all being but ſheep in a hon's skin where 
yalour faileth, 1 r . 
For the ſecond point, that competency of treaſure is better than ſurfeit, 
is a matter of common place or ordinary diſcourſe; in regard that exceſs of 
riches, neither in publick nor private, ever hath any good effects, but maketh 
men either ſlothful and cffeminate, and ſo no enterprizers; or inſolent or 
arrogant, and ſo over- great embracers; but moſt generally cowardly and 
fearful to loſe, according to the adage, Timidus Plutus, ſo as this needeth 
no further ſpeech. But a part of that aſſertion requireth a more deep con- 
ſideration, being a matter not ſo familiar, but yet moſt aſſuredly true. For 
it is neceſſary in a ſtate that ſhall grow and inlarge, that there be that compoſi- 
tion which the poet ſpeaks of, Multis utile bellum, an ill condition of a ſtate 
(no queſtion) if it be meant of a civil war, as it was ſpoken; but a condition 
proper to a ſlate that ſhall encreaſe, if it be taken of a foreign war, For 
except there be a ſpur in the ſtate, that ſhall excite and prick them on to wars, 
they will but keep their own, and ſeek no further. And in all experience and 
ſtories you ſhall find but three things that prepare and diſpoſe an eſtate to war; 
the ambition of goycrnours, a ſtate of ſoldiers profeſſed, and the hard means to 
live of many ſubjects. Whereof the laſt is the moſt forcible and the moſt con · 
ſtant. And this is the true reaſon of that event which we obſerved and rehearſed |: 
before, that moſt of the great kingdoms of the world have ſprung out of 9 
hardaeſs and ſcarceneſs y means, as the ſtrongeſt herbs out of the barreneſt 4 
ſoils. | n " 


Fox the third point concerning the placing and diſtributing of treaſure in 
a ſtate, the poſition is ſimple, that then treaſure is greateſt ſtrength to a ſtate, 
when it is ſo diſpoſed, as it is readieſt and caſieſt to come by for publick ſeryfce 
and uſe; which one poſition doth infer three concluſions, + _ 05 

F1sRT, that there be quantity ſufficient of treaſure as well in the treaſury 
of the crown or ſtate, as in the purſe of the private ſubject. 
25603 DLY, that the wealth of the ſubject be rather in many hands than 
in few. | ; 


An Thirdly, that it be in thoſe hands, where there is likeſt to be greateſt 
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ſparing, and encreaſe, and not in thoſe hands, wherein there uſeth to be 
greateſt expenice fed f ̃]ꝗ¶” fo br 
== Fo x it is not the abundance of treaſure in the ſubjects hands that can make 
Eine ſudden ſupply of the want of a ſtate, becauſe reaſon tells us, and experience 
Jy = both, that private perſons have leaſt will to contribute, when they have moſt 
3 cauſe; for when there is noiſe or expectation of wars, then is always the 
, _ deadeſt times for monies, in regard cvery man-reſtraineth and holdeth faſt his 
_ means for his own comfort and ſuccour, according as Solomon. faith; The 
* riches of a man are as a ſtrong hold in his own imagination; and therefore 
war, voie M mn TORO S Pn FRE a nes 
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we ſee by infinite examples, and none more memorable than that of Con. 
ſtantinus the laſt emperor of the Greeks, and the citizens of Conſtantinople, 
that ſubjects do often chuſe rather to be frugal diſpenſers for their enemies, 
than liberal lenders to their prince. Again, whereſoever the wealth of the 
ſubject is engroſled into few hands, it is not poſſible it ſhould be ſo reſpondent 
and yielding to payments and contributions for the publick, both becauſe 
| the true eſtimation or aſſeſſment of great wealth is more obſcure and un- 
1 certain; and becauſe the burden ſeemeth lighter when the charge licth upon 

| many hands; and further, becauſe the fame greatneſs of wealth is for the moſt 
| 


_ > 
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part not collected and obtained without ſucking it from many, according to 
the received ſimilitude of the ſpleen, which never ſwelleth but when the reft 
of the body pineth and abateth. And laſtly, it cannot be that any wealth 
ſhould leave a ſecond overplus for the publick that doth nor firſt leave an 
overplus to the private ſtock of him that gathers it; and therefore nothing is 
| more certain, than that thoſe ſtates are leaſt able to aid and defray great charge 
| for wars, or other publick disburſements, whoſe wealth reſteth chiefly in the 
hands of the nobility and gentlemen. For what by reaſon of their magni- 
ficence and waſte in expence, and what by reaſon of their deſire to advance 
and make great their own familics, and again upon the coincidence of the 
former reaſon, becauſe they are always the feweſt ; ſmall is the help, as to 
payments or charge, that can be levied or expected from them towards the oc- 
caſions of a ſtare, Contrary it is of ſuch ſtates whoſe wealth reſteth in the 
hands of merchants, burghers, tradeſmen, frecholders, farmers in the country, 
„ and the like, whereof we have a moſt evident and preſent example before our 
in eyes, in our neighbours of the Low Countries, who could never have endured 
and continued ſo ineſtimable and inſupportable charge, either by their natural 
bl frugality, or by their mechanical induſtry, were it not alſo that there was a 
by 50 concurrence in them of this laſt reaſon, which is, that their wealth was diſperſed 
Y 4 in many hands, and not ingroſſed into few, and thoſe hands were not much 
. of the nobility, but moſt and generally of inferior conditions. 
"RA To make application of this part concerning treaſure to your Majeſty's 
 \_ kingdoms: - | 
1 FIRST, I ſuppoſe I cannot err, that as to the endowment of your crown, 
7 there is not any crown of Europe, that hath ſo great a proportion of demeſne 
| and land revenue. Again, he that ſhall look into your prerogative ſhall 
| find it to have as many ſtreams to feed your treaſury, as the prerogative of 
1 any of the ſaid Kings, and yet without oppreſſion or taxing of your people. 
WW For they be things unknown in many other ſtates, that all rich mines ſhould 
"tl be yours, though in the ſoil of your ſubjects; that all wardſhips ſhould be 
yours, where a tenure in chief is, of lands held of your ſubjects; that all 
confiſcations and eſcheats of treaſon ſhould be yours, though the tenure be 
of the ſubject; that all actions popular, and the fines and caſualities there- 
upon may be informed in your name, and ſhould be due unto you, and a 
moiety at the leaſt where the ſubject himſelf informs. And further, he that 
ſhall look into your revenues at the ports of the ſea, your revenues in courts 
of juſtice, and for the ſtirring of your ſeals, the revenues upon your clergy, 
and the reſt, will conclude, that the law of England ſtudied how to make a 
rich crown, and yet without levies upon your ſubject. For merchandizing, 
it is true, it was ever by the kings of this realm deſpiſed, as a thing ignoble 
and indign for a King, though it is manifeſt, the ſituation and commodi- 
ties of this iſland conſidered, it is infinite, what your Majeſty might * 
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if you would do as a King of Portugal doth, or a Duke of Florence in 
matter of merchandize. As for the wealth of the ſubject “: 
To proceed to the articles affirmative, the firſt was, 


THAT the true greatneſs of an eſtate conſiſteth in the natural and fit 


ſituation of the region ot place. 

WHEREIN I mean nothing ſuperſtitiouſly touching the fortunes or fatal 
deſtiny of any places, nor philoſophically touching their configuration with 
the ſuperiour globe. But I underſtand proprieties and reſpects meetly civil 
and according to the nature of human actions, and the true conſiderations 
of eſtate. Out of which duly weighed, there doth ariſe a triple diſtribution 
of the fitneſs of a region for a great monarchy. Firſt, that it be of hard acceſs. 
Secondly, that it be ſeated in no extreme angle, but commodiouſly in the 
midſt of many regions. And thirdly, that it be maritime, or at the leaſt 
upon great navigable rivers; and be not inland or mediterrane. And that 
theſe are not conceits, but notes of event, it appeareth manifeſtly, that all 
great monarchies and ſtates have been ſeated in ſuch manner, as if you would 
place them again, obſerving theſe three points which I have mentioned, you 
cannot place them better; which ſhews the preheminence of nature, unto 
which human induſtry or accident cannot be equal, ſpecially in any con- 
tinuance of time. Nay, if a man look into theſe things more attentively, he 
ſhall ſee diverſe of theſe ſeats of monarchies, how fortune hath hovered ſtill 
about the places, coming and going only in regard of the fixed reaſon of 
the conveniency of the place, which is immutable. And therefore firſt we 
ſee the excellent ſituation of Egypt; which ſeemeth to have been the moſt 
antient monarchy, how conveniently it ſtands upon a neck of land com- 
manding both ſeas on either fide, and embracing as it were with two arms, 
Aſia and Africk, beſides the benefit of the famous river of Nilus. And 
therefore we ſee what hath been the fortune of that country, there having 
becn two mighty returns of fortune, though at great diſtance of time, the 
one in the times of Seſoſtris, and the other in the empire of the Mamalykes, 
beſides the middle greatneſs of the kingdom of the Prolerys, and of the 
greatneſs of the caliphs and ſultans in the latter times. And this region, we 
ſee likewiſe, is of ſtrait and defenſible acceſs, being commonly called of the 


Romans, Clauſtra Ag ypti. + Conſider in like manner the ſituation of Babylon, * 


being planted moſt ſtrongly in regard of lakes and overflowing grounds be- ;,.+4etree 
tween the two great navigable rivers of Euphrates and Tigris, and in the properries. 


very heart of the world, having regard to the four cardines of caſt and weſt 
and northern and ſouthern regions. And therefore we ſce that although the 
ſovereignty alter, yet the ſeat ſtill of the remains in that place. 
For after the monarchies of the kings of Aria, which were natural kings 
of that place, yet when the foreign kings of Perſia came in, the ſcat re- 
mained. For although the manſion of the of the kings of Perſia 
were ſometimes at Suſa, and ſometimes at Echatana, which were termed 
their winter and their ſummer parlours, becauſe of the mildneſs of the air in 
the one, and the freſhneſs in the other; yet the city of eſtate continued to be 
Babylon. Therefore we ſee, that Alexander the Great, according to the 
advice of Calanus the Indian, that ſhewed him a bladder, which if it were 
borne down at one end, would riſe at the other, and therefore wiſhed him 
to keep himſelf in the middle of his empire, choſe accordingly Babylon for 
his ſeat, and died there. And afterwards like wiſe in the family of — 


„ Mem. Here was a blank fide left, to continue the ſenſe. 
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NOTES OF A SPEECH CONCERNING 


and his deſcendants, Kings of the caſt, although divers of them for their own 
glory, were founders of cities of their own names, as Antiochia, Seleucia, 
and divers others, (which they ſought by all means to raiſe and adorn) yet 
the greatneſs ſtill remained according unto nature with the antient ſeat. Nay 
further on, the ſame remained during the greatneſs of the kings of Parthia, 
as appeareth by the verſe of Lucian who wrote in Nero's time; * 


Cumque ſuperba ſtaret Babylon ſpolianda trophaeis. 


And after that, again it obtained the ſeat of the higheſt caliph or ſucceſſors of 
Mahomet. And at this day, that which they call Bagdat, which joins to the 
ruin of the other, containeth one of the greateſt Satrapres of the Levant. 
So again, Perſia being a country imbarred with mountains, open to the Scas 
and in the middle of the world, we ſcc hath had three memorable revolutions 
of great monarchies. 

THE firſt in the time of Cyrus; the ſecond in the time of the new Ar- 
zaxerxes, who raiſed himſelf in the reign of Alexander Severus Emperor 
of Rome; and now of late memory, in Iinael the Sophy, whole deſcendants 
continue in empire and competition with the Turks to this day. 

So again, Conſtantinople being one of the moſt excellenteſt ſeats of the 
world, in the confines of Europe and Aſia. 


Notes of a SPE E CH, concerning a war with Spain. 


that all will adviſe the King not to entertain further a treaty, where- 
in he hath been ſo manifeſtly and ſo long deluded, 

THAT the difficulty therefore will be in the conſequences thereof; for 
to the breach of treaty, doth neceſſarily ſucceed a deſpair of recovering the 
Palatinate by treaty, and ſo the buſineſs falleth upon a war. And to that 
you will apply your ſpeech, as being the point of importance, and beſides, 
moſt agrecable to your profeſſion and place. 

To a war (ſuch as may promiſe ſucceſs) there are three things required: 
a juſt quarrel ; ſufficient forces, and proviſions ; and a prudent and politick 
choice of the deſigns and actions whereby the war {hall be managed. 

For the quarrel, there cannot be a more juſt quarrel by the laws both 
of nature and nations, than for the recovery of the ancient*patrimony of 
the King's children, gotten from them by an uſurping ſword, and an in- 
ſidious treaty. ' bf actin 

Bur further, that the war well conſidered is not for the Palatinate 
only, but for England and Scotland; for if we ſtay till the low country- 
men be ruined, and the party of the papiſts within the realm be grown too 
ſtrong, England, Scotland, and Treland, are at the ſtake. 
NEITHER doth it concern the ſtate only, but our church ; other Kings, 
papiſts, content themſelves to maintain their religion in their own domi- 
nions 3 but the Kings of Spain run a courſe to make themſelves protectors 
of the popiſh religion, even amongſt the ſubjects of other Kings: almoſt 
like the Ottomans, that profeſs to plant the law of Mahomet by the ſword; 
and ſo the Spaniards do of the Pope's law. And therefore, it either the 

| King's 


T I. ye conceive there will be little difference in opinion, but 
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King's blood, or our own. blood, or Chriſt's blood be dear unto us, the 
quarrel is juſt, and to be embraced. A | 

For the point of ſufficient forces, the ballancing of the forces of theſe 
kingdoms and their allies, with Spain and their allies, you know to be a 
matter of great and weighty conſideration 3 but yet to weigh them in a 
common underſtanding, for your part, you are of opinion that Spain is 
no ſuch giant; or if he be a giant, it will be but like Goliah and David, 
for God will be on our fide. - FL; 

Bur to leave theſe ſpiritual conſiderations, you do not ſee in true diſ- 
courſe of peace and war, that we ought to doubt to be over-matched. To 
this opinion you are led by two things which lead all men ; by experience, 
and by reaſon. | 

For experience, you do not find that for this age (take it for 100 years) 
there was ever any encounter between Spaniſh and Engliſh of importance, 
either by ſea or land, but the Engliſb came off with the honour ; witneſs the 


Lammas-Day, the retreat of Gawnt, the battle of Newport, and ſome 


others: but there have been ſome actions both by ſea and land, ſo memo- 
rable as ſcarce ſuffer the leſs to be ſpoken of. By ſea, that of cighty-cight, 
when the Spaniards putting themſelves moſt upon their ſtirrups, ſent forth 
that invincible Armada which ſhould have ſwallowed up England quick ; 
the ſucceſs whereof was, that although that fleet ſwam like mountains upon 
our ſeas, yet they did not ſo much as take a cock-boat of ours at ſea, nor 
fire a cottage at land, but came through our channel, and were driven, as 


Fir Walter Raleigh fays, by ſquibs (fire-boats he means) from Calais, 
and were ſoundly beaten by our ſhips in fight, and many of them ſunk, 


and finally durſt not return the way they came, but made a ſcattered per- 
ambulation, full of ſhipwrecks, by the 1rz and Scotiſb ſeas to get home 
again; juſt according to the curſe. of the ſcripture, hat they came out 
againſt us one way, and fled before us ſeven ways. By land, who can 
forget the two voyages made upon the continent itſelf of Span, that of 
Lisbon, and that of Cales, when in the former we knock d at the gates of 
the greateſt city either of Spain or Portugal, and came off without ſeeing 
an enemy to look upon us in the face? And though we failed in our foun- 
dation, (for that Antonio whom we thought to replace in his kingdom found 
no party at all) yet it was a true trial of the gentleneſs of Spam, which ſuf- 
fered us to go and come without any diſpute. . And for the latter, of Cales, 
it ended in victory; we raviſhed a principal city of wealth and ſtrength 
in the high countries, ſacked it, fired the Indian fleet that was in the port, 
and came home in triumph; and yet to this day were never put in ſuit for 
it, nor demanded reaſon for our doings. You ought not to forget the battle 
of Kinſale in Ireland, what time the Span forces were joined with the 
Iriſb (good ſoldiers as themſelves or better) and exceeded us far in number, 
and yer they were ſoon defeated, and their general D' Avila taken priſoner, 
and that war by that battle quenched and ended. 2 Ve e 
AND it is worthy to be noted how much our power in thoſe days was 
inferiour to our preſent; ſtate. Then, a lady old, and owner only of Eng- 
land, intangled with the revolt of Ireland, and her confederates of Holland 
much weaker, and in no conjuncture. Nov, a famous King, and ſtrengthened 
with a Prince of ſingular expectation, and in the prime of his years, owner 
of the entire iſle of Britain, enjoying Ireland populate and quiet, and in- 
finitely more ſupported by confederates of the Low Countries, Denmark, 
Vol. I. * D divers 
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NOTES OF A SPEECH CONCERNING 


divers of the Princes of Germany and others. As for the compariſon of 
Spain as it was then, and as it is now, you will for. good reſpects for- 
bear to ſpeak ; only you will ſay this, that Spaiz was then reputed to have 
the wiſeſt council of Europe, and not a council that will come at the whiſtle 
of a favourite. | | | 
ANOTHER point of experience you would not ſpeak of, if it were not 
that there is a wonderful erroneous obſervation, which walketh about, con- 
trary to all the true account of time; and it is, that the Spaniard where 
he once gets in, will ſeldom or never be got out again, (and they give it an 
ill-fayoured ſmile which you will not name) but nothing is leſs true: they 
got footing at Breſt, and ſome other parts in Britain, and quitted it: they 
had Calais, Ardes, Amiens, and were part beaten our, and part they ren- 
dred : they had Vercelles in Savoy and fairly left it: they had the other 
day the Valtoline, and now have put it in depoſite. What they will do 
at Ormus we ſhall ſee. So that to ſpeak truly of later times, they have ra- 
ther poached and offered at a number of enterprizes, than maintained any 
conſtantly. And for Germany, in more ancient time, their great Emperor 
Charles after he had Germany almoſt in his fiſt, was forced in the end to go 
from Tsburgh as it were in a mask by torch-light, and to quit every foot 
of his new acqueſts in Germany, which you hope likewiſe will be the here- 
ditary iſſue of this late purchaſe of the Palatinate. And thus much for 
experience. | | | 
For reaſon. It hath many branches; you will but extract a few firſt. It 
is a nation thin ſown of men, partly by reaſon of the ſterility of their (oily 
and partly becauſe their natives are exhauſt by ſo many imployments in ſuch 
vaſt territories as they poſſeſs, ſo that it hath been counted a kind of miracle 
to ſee together ten or twelve thouſand native Spaniards in an army. And 
although they have at this time great numbers of miſcellany ſoldiers in their 
armies and garriſons, yet if there ſhould be the misfortune of a battle, - they 
are ever long about it to draw on ſupplies. | | 
THEY tell a tale of a Spanih ambaſſador that was brought to ſee their 
treaſury of St. Mark at Venice, and ſtill he looked down to the ground; and 
being asked the reaſon, ſaid, He was looking to ſee whether the treaſure 
had any root, ſo that if that were ſpent, it would grow again as his maſter's 
had. But howſoever it be of their treaſure, certainly their forces have ſcarcely 
any root, or at leaſt ſuch a root as putteth forth very poorly and ſlowly; 
whereas there is not in the world again ſuch a ſpring and ſeminary of military 
people as is England, Scotland, and Ireland ; nor of ſeamen as is this iſland, 
and the Low Countries: ſo as if the wars ſhould mow them down, yet they 
ſuddenly may be ſupplied and come up again. If 
A ſecond reaſon is (and it is the principal) that if we trucly conſider the 
greatneſs of Spain, it conſiſteth chiefly in their treaſure, and their treaſure in 
their Indies, and their Indies (both of them) is but an acceſſion to ſuch as 
are maſters by ſea; ſo as this axle: tree whereupon their greatneſs turns, is foon 
cut a-two by any that ſhall be ſtronger than they at ſea. So then you report 
your ſelf to their opinions, and the opinions of all men, enemies or who- 
ſoever; whether that the maritime forces of Britain, and the Low Countries, 
are not able to beat them at ſea. For if that be, you ſee the chain is broken 


from ſhipping to Indies, from Indies to treaſure, and from treaſure to 
greatneſs. 
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Tux third reaſon (which hath ſome affinity with this ſecond) is a point 
comfortable to hear in the ſtate that we now are; wits are generally cauſes 
of poverty and conſumption. The nature of this war you are perſuaded will 
be matter of reſtorative and enriching ſo that if we go roundly on with 
ſupplies and proviſions at the firſt, the war in continuance will find it ſelf. 
That you do but point at this, and will not enlarge it. 


LASTLY, That it is not a little to be conſidered, that the greatneſs of 


Spain is not only diſtracted extremely, and therefore of leſs force, but built | 


upon no very ſound foundations; and therefore they can have the leſs ſtren 
by any aſſured and confident confederacy with France: they are in com- 
petition for Navarre, Milan, Naples, and the Franch County of Burgundy ; 
with the ſee of Rome, for Naples alſo; for Portugal, with the right heirs 
of that line; for that they have in their Low Countries, with the Unittd 
Provinces ; for Ormus (now) with Perſia ;. for Valencia, with the Moors 
expulſed and their confederates; for the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, with all the 
world. So that if every bird had his feather, Spain would be left wonderful 
naked. But yet there is a greater confederation againſt them than by means of 
any of theſe quarrels or titles; and that is contracted by the fear that almoſt 
all nations have of their ambition, whereof men fee no end. And thus much 
for the ballancing of their forces. e f | 
FoR the laſt point, which is the choice of the deſigns and enterprizes, in 
which to conduct the war; you will not now ſpeak, becauſe you ſhould be 
forced to deſcend to divers particulars, whereof ſome are of a more o 
and ſome of a more ſecret nature. But that you would move the houſe to 
make a ſelected committee for that purpofe. Not to eſtrange the houſe in 
any fort, but to prepare things for them, giving them power and commiſſion 
to call before them, and to confer with any martial men or others that are 
not of the houſe, that they ſhalt think fit, for their advice and information: 


ie ſoto give an account of the buſineſs toa general committee of the whole 
oufe. | 
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Orationes, Aa, Inſtrumenta circa res civilts, 
FR. BACON. 


ches in Parliament, or otherwiſe de- 
livered by Sir FRANC1s BAC ON the N 
Sollicitor-General: 


Alſo DER CLARATTIONS, PROCLAMATIONS, or other AcTs or 
InNsTRUMENTS touching matters of eſtate, penned by him. 
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28 BAC ON's Diſcourſe in the praiſe of his 
/ Sovereign. 
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her praiſe that planteth, and nouriſheth magnanimity by her example, 
love by her perſon, and knowledge by the peace and ſerenity of her 
times. And if theſe rich pieces be ſo fair unſet, what are they ſet, and ſet 
in all perfection? Magnanimity no doubt conſiſteth in contempt of peril, in 
contempt of profit, and in meriting of the times wherein one liveth. For 
contempt of peril, ſee a lady that cometh to a crown after the experience of 
ſome adverſe fortune, which for the moſt part extenuateth the mind, and 
maketh it apprehenſive of fears. No ſooner ſhe taketh the ſcepter into her 
ſacred hands, but ſhe putteth on a reſolution to make the greateſt, the moſt 
important, the moſt dangerous that can be in a ſtate; the alteration of religion. 
This ſhe doth, not after a ſovereignty eſtabliſhed and continued by ſundry 
years, when cuſtom might have bred in her people a more abſolute obe- 
dience; when trial of her ſervants might have made her more aſſured 
whom to imploy; when the reputation of her policy and virtue might 
have made her government redoubted. But at the very entrance of her 
reign, when ſhe was green in authority, her ſervants ſcant known unto 
her, the adverſe part not weakened, her own part not confirmed. Neither 
doth ſhe reduce or reunite her realm to the religion of the ſtates about her, 
that the evil inclination of the ſubje& might be counteryailed by the good 
correſpondence in foreign parts: but contrarywiſe, ſhe introduceth a religion 
exterminated and perſecuted both at home and abroad. Her proceeding herc- 
in is not by degrees and by ſtealth, but abſolute and at once. Was ſhe 
encouraged thereto by the ſtrength the found in leagues and alliances with 
great and potent confederates? No, but ſhe found her realm in wats 


N O praiſe of magnanimity, nor of love, nor of knowledge, can intercept 


with her neareſt and mightieſt neighbours. She ſtood ſingle and alone, 


and in league only with one, that after the people of her nation had made 
his wars, left her to make her own peace; one that could never be by an 
ſolicitation moved to renew the treaties ; and one that ſince hath proceed ed 


from doubtful terms of amity to the higheſt acts of hoſtility. Vet, 2 
ſtanding 
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fanding the oppoſition ſo great, the ſupport ſo weak, the ſeaſon ſo unproper ; 
yet, I fay, becauſe it was a religion wherein ſhe was nouriſhed and brought 


up; 4 religion that freed her ſubjects from pretence of foreign powers, and 


indced the true religion; ſhe brought to paſs this great work with ſucceſs 


worthy ſo noble a reſolution. See a Queen, that when a deep and ſecret con- 


ſpiracy was plotted againſt her ſacred perſon, practiſed by ſubtile inſtruments, 
embraced by violent and deſperate humours, ſtrengthened and bound by 
yows and ſacraments, and the {ame was revealed unto her (and yet the nature 
of the affairs required further ripening before the apprehenſion of any of the 
parties) was content to put her ſelf into the guard of the divine providence, 
and her own prudence, to have ſome of the conſpirators in her eyes, to ſuffer 
them to approach to her perſon, to take a petition of the hand that was con- 
jurcd for her death; and that with ſuch majeſty of countenance, ſuch mildneſs 
and ſcrenity of geſture, ſuch art and impreſſion of words, as had been ſuffi- 
cient to have repreſt and bound the hand of a conſpirator, if he had not been 
diſcovered. Laſtly, ſec a Queen, that when her realm was to have been in- 
vaded by an army, the preparation whercof was like the travel of an elephant, 
the proviſions were infinite, the ſetting forth whereof was the terror and 
wonder of Europe; it was not ſeen that her chear, her faſhion, her ordi 
manner was any thing altered: not a cloud of that ſtorm did appear in that 
countenance wherein peace doth ever ſhine; but with excellent aſſurance, and 
adyiſcd ſccurity, ſhe inſpired her council, animated her nobility, redoubled 
the courage of her people, ſtill having this noble apprehenſion, not only that 
ſhe would communicate her fortune with them, but that it was ſhe that would 
protect them, and not they her: which ſhe teſtified by no leſs demonſtration 
than her preſence in camp. Therefore, that magnanimity that neither feareth 
greatneſs of alteration, nor the views of conſpirators, nor the power of 
enemy, is more than heroical. | | 

For contempt of profit, conſider her offers, conſider her purchaſes. 
She hath reigned in a moſt populous, and wealthy peace, her people greatly 
multiplied, wealthily appointed, and ſingularly devoted. She wanted not 
the exampic of the power of her arms in the memorable voyages and in- 
vaſions proſperouſly made and atchieved by ſundry her noble progenitors. 
She hath not wanted pretences, as well of claim and right, as of quarrel 
and revenge. She hath reigned during the minority of ſome of her neigh- 
bour princes, and during the factions and diviſions of their people upon deep 
and irreconcilable quarrels,” and during the imbracing grearneſs of ſome 
one that hath made himſelf ſo weak through too much burthen, as others 
are through decay of ſtrength; and yer ſee her ſitting as it were within the 
compaſs of her ſands. Scotland, that doth as it were eclipſe her iſland; 
the United Provinces of the Low Countries, which for wealth, commo- 
dity of traffick, affection to our nation, were moſt meet to be annexed 
to this crown; ſhe left the poſſeſſion of the one, and refuſed the ſove- 
rcignty of the other: ſo that notwithſtanding the greatneſs of her means, 
the juſtneſs of her pretences, and the rareneſs of her opportunity; ſhe hath 
continued her firſt mind, ſhe hath made the poſſeſſions which ſhe received 
the limits of her dominions, and the world the limits of her name, by 4 
peace that hath ſtained all victories. | 

For her merits, who doth not acknowledge, that ſhe hath been as a ſtar 
of moſt fortunate influence upon the age whetcin ſhe hath ſhined ? Shall we 
{peak of merit of elemency ? or merit of beneficence? Where ſhall a man 

Vo“. I. | 9 , take 
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take the moſt proper and natural trial of her royal clemency? Will it beſt appear 
in the injuries that were done unt o her before ſhe attained the crown? or 


after ſhe is ſeated in her throne? or that the commonwealth is incorporated 


in her perſon ? Then clemency is drawn in queſtion, as a dangerous encoun- 
ter of juſtice and policy. And therefore, who did ever note, that ſhe did 
relent (after that ſhe was «eſtabliſhed in her kingdom) of the wrongs done 
unto her former eſtate? Who doth not remember how ſhe did revenge the 
rigour and rudeneſs of her jaylor.by a word, and that no bitter but falr, 
and ſuch as ſhewed rather the excellency of her wit, than any impreſſion of 
her wrong? Yea, and further, is it notxſo manifeſt, that fince her reign, 
notwithſtanding the principle that Princes ſhould not neglect that the Com 
mon=ealth's wrong is included in themſelves ; yet when it is queſtion of 
drawing the ſword, there is ever a conflict between the juſtice of her place 


joined with the neceſſity of her ſtate and her royal clemency, which as a 
ſovercign and precious balm continually diſtilleth from her fairhands, and fal- 


leth into the wounds of many that have incurred the offence of her law. 
Now, for her beneficence, what kind of perſons have breathed during 
her moſt. happy reign, but have had the benefit of her virtues conveyed 
unto them? Take a view, and conſider, whether they have not extended 
to ſubjects, to neighbours, to remote ſtrangers, yea, to her greateſt ene- 
mics. For her ſubjects, where ſhall we begin in ſuch a maze of benefits 
as preſcnteth itſelf to remembrance ? Shall we ſpeak of the purging away 
of the droſs of religion, the heavenly treaſure; or that of money, the 
earthly treaſure ? The greater was touched before, and the latter deſeryerh 
not to be forgotten. For who believeth not (that knoweth any thing in 


matter of eſtate) of the great abſurdities and frauds that ariſe of divorcing 


the legal eſtimation of moneys from the general, and (as I may term it) 
natural eſtimation of the metals, and again of the uncertainty and waver- 
ing valucs of coins, a very labyrinth of couſenages and abuſe, yet ſuch as 
orcat Princes have made their profit of towards their own people. Paſs 
on from the Mint to the revenue and receipts : there ſhall you find, no 
raiſing of rents, notwithſtanding the alteration of prices and the uſage of 
the times; but the over-value, beſides a reaſonable fine left for the relief of 
tenants and reward of ſervants; no raiſing of cuſtoms notwithſtanding her 
continual charges of ſctting to the fea; no extremity taken of forfeiture 
and penal laws, means uſed by ſome Kings for the gathering of great trea- 
tures. A few. forfcitures indeed, not taken to her own purſe, but ſet 
over to ſome others for the trial only, whether gain could bring thoſe laws 
to be well exccuted, which the miniſters of juſtice did neglect. But after 
it was found, that only compaſſions were uſed, and the law never the nearcr 
the execution, the courſe was ſtraight ſuppreſſed and diſcontinued. Yea, 
there have been made laws more than one in her time for the reſtraint of 
the vexation of informers and promoters: nay, a courſe taken by her 
own direction for the repealing of all heavy and ſnared laws, if it had not 


been croſſed by thoſe to whom the benefit ſhould have redounded. There 
{hall you find, no new taxes, impoſitions, nor devices; but the benevolence of 


the ſubject freely offered by aſſent of parliament according to the ancient 
rates, and with great moderation in aſſeſſment; and not ſo only, bur ſome 
new forms of contribution offered likewife by the ſubject in parliament 3 
and the demonſtration of their devotion only accepted, but the thing never 


put in ure. There ſhall you find loans, but honourably anſwered and paid 
— - | n 
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as it were the contract of a private man. To conclude, there ſhall you 
find moneys levied upon failts of lands, alienation (though not of the an- 
cicnt patrimony) yet of the rich and commodious purchaſes and perquiſites 
of the crown only, becauſe ſhe will not be grievous and burthenſome to 
the people. This treaſure, ſo innocently levied, ſo honourably gathered 
and raiſed, with ſuch tenderneſs to the ſubject, without any baſeneſs or 
dryneſs at all; how hath it been expended and imployed ? Where be the 
waſteful buildings, and the exorbitant and prodigal donatives, the ſump- 
tuous diſſipations in pleaſures, and vain oſtentations which we find have 
exhauſted rhe coffers of ſo many Kings? It is the honour of her houſe, the 
royal remunerating of her ſervants, the preſervation of her people and 
ſtare, the protection of her ſuppliants and allies, the, encounter, breaking 
and defeating the enemies of her realm; that hath been the only pores and 
pipes whereby the treaſure hath iſſued. | Hath it been the ſinews of a bleſ- 
{cd and proſperous peace? Hath ſhe bought her peace? Hath ſhe lent the 
King of Hain money upon ſome cavillation not to be repeated, and ſo 
bought his favour ? And hath ſhe given large penſions to corrupt his council? 


No, but ſhe hath uſed the moſt honourable diverſion of troubles that can 


be in the world. She hath kept the fire from her own walls by ſeeking 


ro quench it in her neighbours. That poor brand of the ſtate of Burgundy, 
and that other of the crown of France that remaineth, had been in aſhes 
but for the ready fountain of her continual benignity. For the honour of 
her houſe it is well known, that almoſt the univerſal manners of the times 
doth incline to a certain parſimony and dryneſs in that kind of expence : 
yet ſhe retaineth the ancient magnificence, the allowance as full, the charge 
greater than in time of her father, or any King before: the books appear, 
the computation will not flatter. And for the remunerating and reward- 
ing of her ſervants, and the attendance of the court; let a man caſt and 
um up all the books of gifts, fee: farms, leaſes and cuſtodics that have 
paſied her bountiful hands, Let him conſider again what a number of 
commodious and gainful offices heretofore beſtowed upon men of other 
education and profeſſion, have been withdrawn and conferred upon her court. 

Let him remember, what a number of other gifts diſguiſed by other names, 

but in effect as good as money given out of her coffers, have been granted 

by her; and he will conclude, that her royal mind is far above her means. 

The other benefits of her politick, clement, and- gracious government to- 

wards the ſubjects are without number; the ſtate of juſtice good, notwith- 

ſtanding the great ſubtilty and humorous. affections of theſe times; the 

locurity of peace greater than can be defcribed by that verſe; 


Tutus bos etenim rura'perambulat : 
Nutrit rurg Ceres, almaque Fauſtitas. 
Or that other, ee e _ 1 ED 
Condit quiſque diem collibus in fais. 
The opulenty of the peace ſuch, as if you have reſpect (to take one ſign 


tor many) to the number of fair houſes that have been built ſince her 


reign, as Auguſtus ſaid, that he had received the city of brick, and left 
it of marble ; ſo ſhe may ſay, ſhe received it a realm of cottages, and 

hath made it a realm of palaces: The ſlate of traffick great and rich: the 
cuſtoms, not withſtanding tlieſe wars and interruptions, not falle 
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profitable trades, many honourable diſcoveries; and laſtly to make an 
end, where no end is; the ſhipping of this realm ſo advanced and made 
ſo mighty and potent, as this iſland is become (as the natural ſite thereof 


deſerved) the lady of the ſea; a point of ſo high conſequence, as it ma 


be truly ſaid, that the commandment of the ſea is an abridgment or a 
quinteſſence of an univerſal monarchy. 

Tris and much more hath ſhe merited of her ſubjects: now to ſet forth 
the merit of her neighbours and the ſtares about her. It ſeemeth the things 
have made themſelves purveyors of continual, new, and noble occaſions for 
her to ſhew them benignity, and rhat the fires of troubles abroad have been 
ordained to be as lights and tapers to make her virtue and magnanimity more 
apparent. For when that one, ſtranger born, the family of Guiſe, being as 
a haſty weed ſprung up in a night, had ſpread itſelf to a greatneſs, not civil but 
ſeditious; a greatneſs, not of encounter of the ancient nobility, not of 
preheminency in the favour of Kings, and not remiſs of affairs from Kings; 
bur a greatneſs of innovation in ſtate, of uſurpations of authority, of affecting 
of crowns, and that accordingly under colour of conſanguinity and religion, 
they had brought French forces into Scotland, in the abſence of their King 
and Queen being within their uſurped tutele; and that the ancient nobility 


of this realm, ſeeing the imminent danger of reducing that kingdom under 


the ryranny of foreigners and their faction, had according to the good in- 
telligence betwixt the two crowns prayed her neighbourly ſuccours: ſhe 


undertook the action, expelled the ſtrangers, reſtored the nobility to their 


degree; and leſt any man ſhould think her intent was to unneſtle ill neigh- 
bours, and not to aid good neighbours, or that ſhe was rcadier to reſtore 
what was invaded by others than to render what was in her own hands: ſee 
if the time provided not a new occaſion afterwards, when through their own 
diviſions (without the intermiſe of ſtrangers) her forces were again ſought and 
required; the forſook them not, prevailed ſo far as to be poſſeſſed of the 
caſtle of Edinburgh, the principal ſtrength of that kingdom, with peace, 
incontinently, without cunctations or cavillations (the preambles of a waver- 
ing faith) ſhe rendered with all honour and ſecurity; and his perſon to ſafe 
and faithful hands; and ſo ever after during his minority continued his prin- 
cipal guardian and protector. In the time and between the two occaſions of 
Scetland, when the ſame faction of Guzſe, covered ſtill with pretence 
of religion, and ſtrengthened by the deſire of retaining government in 
the Queen Mother of France, had raiſed and moved civil wars in that king- 
dom, only to extirpate the ancient nobility, by ſhocking them one againſt 
another, and to waſte that realm as a candle which is lighted at both 
ends: and that thoſe of the religion, being near of the blood royal, and 
otherwite of the greateſt houſe in France, and great officers of the crown 
oppoſed themſelves only againſt their inſolency, and to their ſupports called 
in her aid, giving unto them Newhaven for a place of ſecurity : ſee with 
what alacrity in tender regard towards the fortune of that young King, whoſe 
name was uſed to the ſuppliants of his ſtrength, ſhe embraced the enterprize; 
and by their ſupport and reputation the ſame party ſuddenly made great 
proceedings, and in concluſion made their peace as they would themſelves: 
and although they joined themſelves againſt her, and performed the parts 
rather of good patriots than of good confederates, and that after great 
demonſtration of valour in her ſubjects. For as the French will to this day 
report, ſpecially by the great mortality by the hand of God, and the nee 
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becauſe it is known ſhe did never much affect the holding of that town 
to her own uſe ; it was left, and her forces withdrawn, yet did that no- 
thing diminiſh her merit of the crown, and namely of that party who re- 
covercd by it ſuch ſtrength, as by that and no other thing they ſubſiſted 
long after : and leſt that any ſhould ſiniſterly and maliciouſly interpret that 
ſhe did nouriſh thoſe diviſions; who knoweth not what faithful advice, 
continual and earneſt ſollicitation ſhe uſed by her embaſſadors and miniſters 
to the French Kings ſücceſſively, and to their mother, to move them to 
keep their edicts of pacification, to retain their own authority and greatneſs 
by the union of her ſubjects? Which counſel, if it had been as happily 
followed, as it was prudently and ſincerely given; France at this day had 
been a moſt flouriſhing kingdom, which now is a theatre of miſery. And 
now at laſt, when the ſaid houſe of Cuiſe, being one of the whips of 
God, whereof themſelves are but the cords, and Spain the ſtock, had by 
their infinite aſpiring praftices wrought the miracles of ſtates, to make 
a King in poſſeſſion long eſtabliſhed to play again for his crown, without 
any title of a competitor, without any invaſion of a foreign enemy, yea, 
without any combination in ſubſtance of a blood royal or nobility ; but 
only by furring in audacious perſons into ſundry government, and by 
making the populace of towns drunk with ſeditious preachers :; Arid that 
King Henry the third, awaked by thoſe preſſing dangers, was compelled 
to execute the duke of G#z/e without ceremony; and yet nevefthelcſs, 
found the deſpair of ſo many petſons embarked and engaged in that con- 
ſpiracy, ſo violent, as the flame thereby was little aſſuaged; ſo that he was 
inforced to implore her aids and ſuccours: Conſider, how benign care and 
good correſpondence ſhe gave to the diſtreſſed requeſts of that King; and 
he ſoon after, being by the ſacrilegious hand of a wretched Jacobin lifted 
up againſt the ſacted perſon of his natural ſovereign, taken away, not 
wherein the criminous blood of Guiſe, but the innocent blood which he 
hath often ſpilled by inſtigation of him and his houſe was revenged, and 
that this worthy gentleman who reigneth come to the crown; it will 
not be forgotten by ſo grateful a King, nor by ſo obſerving an age, how 
ready, how opportune and reaſonable, how royal and ſuthcient her ſuc- 
cours were, whereby ſhe enlarged him at that time, and preferred him 
to his better fortune: and ever ſince in thoſe tedious wars, wherein he 
hath to do with a Hydra, or a monſter with many heads, ſhe hath ſup- 
8 him with treaſure, with forces, and with imployment of ofic that 

e favoureth moſt. What ſhall I ſpeak of the offering of Don Anthony 
to his fortune; a devoted catholick, only, commended unto her by his 
oppreſſed ſtate? What ſhall 1 fay of the great ſtorm of a mighty invaſion; 
not of preparation, but in act by the Turk upon the King of Poland, 
lately diſſipated only by the beams of her reputation: which with the 
Grand Signor is greater than that of all the ſtates of Europe put toge- 
ther? But let me reſt upon the honourable and continual aid and relief ſhe 
| hath gotten to the diſtreſſed and deſolate people of the Low Countries; 
a people recommended unto her by ancient confederacy and daily inter- 
courſe, by their cauſe ſo innocent, and their fortune ſo lamentable. And 
yet notwithſtanding, to keep the conformity of her own proceeding never 
ſtained with the leaſt note of ambition or malice, ſhe refuſed the ſovercignty 
of divers of thoſe goodly provinces offered unto her with great inſtance, 
to have been accepted with great contentment both of her on peqple 
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and others, and juſtly to be derived either in reſpect of the hoſlility of 
Spain, or in reſpe of the conditions, liberties and privileges of thoſe ſub. 
jets, and without charge, danger, and offence to the King of Spain and 
his partiſans. She hath taken upon her their defence and protection with- 
out any further avail or profit unto 2 than the honour and merit 
of her benignity to the people that hath been purſued by their natural 
King only upon paſſion and wrath, in ſuch ſort that he doth conſume his 
means upon revenge, And, having to verify that which I faid, that her 
merits have extended to her greateſt enemies; let it be remembred what 
hath paſſed in that matter between the King of Hain and her: how in 
the beginning of the troubles there, ſhe gave and imparted to him faith- 
ful and friendly advice touching the courſe that was to be taken for quict- 
ing and appeaſing of them. Then ſhe interpoſed herſelf to moſt juſt aud 
reaſonable capitulations, wherein always ſhould have been preſerved unto 
him as ample intereſt, juriſdiction, and ſuperiority in thoſe countries as 
he in right could claim, or a Prince well-minded would ſeck to have: and 
(which is the greateſt point) ſhe did by her advice, credit and policy, and 
all good means, interrupt and appeach, that the ſame people by deſpair 
ſhould not utterly alien and diſtract themſelves from the obedicnce of the 
King of Spain, and caſt themſelves into the arms of a ſtranger ; inſomuch, 
that it, is moſt true, that ſhe did ever perſuade the Duke of Anjou from that 
action, notwithſtanding the affection ſhe bare to that Duke, and the obſti- 
nacy which ſhe ſaw daily growing in the King of Hain. Laſtly, to touch 
the mighty general merit of this Queen, bear in mind, that her benignity 
and beneficence hath been as large as the oppreſſion and ambition of Ham. 
For to begin with the church of Rome, that pretended apoſtolick {ee is 


become but a donative cell of the King of Hain; the vicar of Chriſt is 


become the King of Spains chaplain ; he parteth the coming in of the 
new Pope, for the treaſure of the old : he was wont to exclude but ſome 
two or three cardinals, and to leave the election of the reſt ; but now he 
doth include, and preſent directly ſome ſmall number, all incapable and 
incompatible with the conclave, put in only for colour, except one or 
two. The ſtates of Italy, they be like little quillets of frechold being inter- 
mixt in the midſt of a great honour or lordſhip : France is turned up- 
fide down, the ſubject againſt the King, cut and mangled infinitely, a coun- 
try of Rodamonts and Roytelets, farmers of the ways: Portugal uſurped 
by no other title than ſtrength and vicinity : the Low Countries warred 
upon, becauſe he ſecketh, not to poſſeſs them, for they were poſſeſſed by 


him before, but to plant there an abſolute and martial government, and 
ro ſuppreſs their liberties ; the like at this day attempted upon Arragon : 


the poor Indies, whereas the Chriſtian religion generally brought infran- 
chiſement of ſlaves in all places where it came, in a contrary courle arc 
brought from freemen to be flaves, and ſlaves of moſt miſerable condi 
tion: ſundry trains and practices of this King's ambition in Germany, 


Denmark, Scotland, the caſt towns, arc not unknown. Then it is her 


government, and her government alone, that hath been the ſconce and fort 
of all Europe, which hath lett this proud nation from over- running all. 
If any ſtate be yet free from his factions erected in the bowels thereof; 
if there be any ſtate wherein this faction is erected, that is not yet fired with 
civil troubles 3 if there be any ſtate under his protection upon whom he 
uſurpeth not; if there be any ſubject to him that enjoy eth e 
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liberty upon whom he tyrannizeth not : let them all know, it is by the l 
mercy of this renowned Queen, that ſtandeth between them and their f 
misfortunes. Theſe be ſome of the beams of noble and radiant magnani- | 
mity, in contempt of peril which ſo manifeſtly, in contempt of ptoſit which 
ſo many admire, arid in merit of the world which ſo many include in 
themſelves ; ſet forth in my ſimplicity of ſpeech with much loſs of luſtre, 
but with neat approach of truth; as the ſun is ſeen in the water. 

Now 9 — to the excellencies of her perſon; the view of them wholly 4 erſond; 
and not ſtverally, do make ſo ſweet a wonder, as I fear to divide them. 
Again, nobility extracted out of the royal and victorious line of the Kings of 
England; yea, both roſes, white and red, do as well flouriſh in her nobility 
as in her bcauty, as health, ſuch as was like, ſhe ſhould have that was brought 
forth by two of the moſt goodly princes of the world, in the ſtrength of their 
years, in the heat of their love; that hath been injured neither with an over - 
liberal nor over-curious diet, that hath not been ſuſtained by an umbratile 
life ſtill under the roof, but ſtrengthened by the uſe of the pure and open air, a 
that ſtill retaineth flower and vigour of youth. For the beauty and many | 
graces of her preſence, what colours are fine enough for ſuch a portraiture? _ [ 
let no light poet be uſed for ſuch a deſcription, but the chaſteſt and the . 
royaleſt: * | 
Of her gait; Et vera inceſſu patuit Dea. 
Of her voice; Nec vox hominem ſonat. 
Of her eye; Et laetos oculis affiauit honores. | ( 
Ofher colour; Indum ſanguineos veluti violaverat oſtro n 
| Siquis ebur. Reg * 
Of her neck; Et roſea cer vice refulſit. 
Of her breaſt; Veſte ſinus collecta fluentes. 
Of her hair; Ambroſiaeque comae divinum vertice 
Spiravere. | 


Ir this be preſumption, let him bear the blame that oweth the verſes. What 
ſhall I ſpeak of her rare qualities of compliment; which as they be excellent 
in the things themſelves, ſo they have always beſides ſomewhat of a Queen: 
and as Queens uſe ſhadows and veils with their rich apparelz methink in all 
her qualities there is ſomewhat that flieth from oſtentation, and yet invitcth 
the mind to contemplate her more ? 1 | 

Wnar ſhould I ſpeak df her excellent gift of ſpeech, being a character of 4 firmen. 
the greatneſs of her conceit, the height of her degree, and the ſweetneſs of | 
her nature? What life, what edge is there in thoſe words and glances where- 
with at pleaſure ſhe can give a man long to think3. be it that ſhe mean to 
daunt him, to encourage him, or to amaze him! How admirable is her 
diſcourſe, whether it be in learning, tate, or love! what variety of Know- 
ledges what rareneſs of conceit; what choice of words; what grace of 
utterance! Doth it not appear, that though her wit be as the adamant of 
excellencies, which draweth out of any book ancient or new, out of any 
writing or ſpeech, the beſt: yet ſhe refineth it, ſhe enricheth it far above the 
value wherein it is received? And is her ſpeech only that language which the 
child learneth with pleaſure, and not thoſe which the ſtudious learn with 
induſtry? Hath ſhe not artained, beſide her rare cloquence in her own 
language, infinitely poliſhed ſince her happy times, changes of her languages 
both learned and modern: ſo that ſhe is able to negotiate with divers am- 
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inclined to reduce the Low Countries by lenity, conſidering the goodly 
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baſſadors in their own languages; and that with no diſadvantage unto them, 
who I think cannot but have a great part of their wits diſtracted from their 
matters in hand to the contemplation and admiration of ſuch perfeaions. 
What ſhould I wander on to ſpeak of the excellencies of her nature, which 
cannot endure to be looked on with a diſcontented eye: of the conſtancy of 
her favours, which maketh ſervice as a journey by land, whereas the ſervice 
of other princes is like an embarking by ſea. For her royal wiſdom and policy 
of government, he that ſhall-note and obſerve the prudent temper ſhe uſeth 
in admitting acceſs; of the one ſide maintaining the majeſty of her degree, 
and on the other fide not prejudicing her ſelf by looking to her eſtate through 
roo few windows: her exquiſite judgment in chuſing and finding good ſer- 
vants (a point beyond the former) her profound diſcretion in aſſigning and 
appropriating every of them to their apteſt employment : her penetrating 
ſight in diſcovering every man's ends and drifts; her wonderful art in keeping 
ſervants in ſatisfaction, and yet in appetite: her inventing wit in con- 
triving plots and overturns: her exact caution in cenſuring the propo- 
ſitions of others for her ſervice : her foreſeeing events; her uſage of oc- 
caſions: he that ſhall conſider of theſe, and other things that may not well 
be touched, as he ſhall never ceaſe to wonder at fuch a Queen, ſo he ſhall 
wonder the leſs, that in ſo dangerous times when wits are ſo cunning, hu- 
mours extravagant, paſſions ſo violent, the corruptions ſo great, the difli- 
mulations ſo deep, factions ſo many; ſhe hath notwithſtanding done ſuch 
great things, and reigned in felicity. * 

To ſpeak of her fortune, that which I did reſerve for a garland of her 
honour ; and that is, that ſhe liveth a virgin, and hath no children: ſo it is 
that which maketh all her other virtues and acts more ſacred, more auguſt, 
more divine. Let them leave children, that leave no other memory in their 
times: Brutorum aeternitas, ſoboles. Revolve in hiſtories the memories of 
happy men, and you ſhall not find any of rare felicity but either he died child- 
leſs, or his line ſpent ſoon after his death; or elſe was unfortunate in his 
children. Should a man have them to be lain by his vaſſals, as the poſ/bumes 
of Alexander the great was? or to call them his impoſtors, as Augnſtus 
Caeſar called his? Peruſe the catalogue: Cornelius Sylla, Fulius Cas ſar, 
Flavius Veſpaſianus, Severus, Conſtantinus the great, and many more, 
Generare & liberi, humana: Creare & operari, divina. And therefore, 
this objection removed, let us proceed to take a view of her felicity. 

A mate of fortune ſhe never took: only ſome adverſity ſhe paſſed at the 
firſt, to give her a quicker ſenſe of the proſperity that ſhould follow, and to 
make her more repoſed in the divine providence. Well, ſhe cometh to the 
crown: It was no ſmall fortune to find at her entrance ſome ſuch ſervants 
and counſellors as ſhe then found. The French King, who at this time by 
reaſon of the e concluded with Spain, and of the intereſt he Hd in 
Scotland, might have proved a dangerous neighbour: by how ftrange al ac 
cident was he taken away? The King of Spain; who, if he would aye 


revenues which he drew from thoſe countries, the great commodity to alt 
noy her ſtate from thence, might have made mighty and perilous matches 
againſt her repoſe ; putteth on a reſolution not only to uſe the means of thole 
countries, but to ſpend and conſume all his other means, the treaſute of his 
Indies, and the forces of his ill-compatted dominions there and upon them. 
The Carles that rebelled in the North, before the Duke of Norfolłs plot 

| (which indeed was the ſtrength and ſeal of that commotion) was n : 
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brake forth and prevented their time. The King, Sebaſtian of Portugal, 

whom the King of Hain would fain have perſuaded that it was a devoutet 
enterprize to purge Chriſtendom than to enlarge it (though I know ſome 
think that he did artificially nouriſh him in that voyage) is cut a- pieces with 
his army in Africa: then hath the King of Spain work cut out to make all 
things in readineſs during the old Cardinal's time for the conqueſt of Portugal; 
whereby hisdeſirc of invading of England was ſlackened and put off ſome years, 
and by that means was put in execution at a time for ſome reſpects much 
more to his diſadvantage. And the ſame invaſion, like and as if it had been 
attempted before, it had the time much more proper and favourable; ſo 
likewiſe, had it in true diſcourſe a better ſcaſon afterwards: for, if it had 
been diſſolved till time that the League had been better confirmed in France; 
which no doubt would have been, if the Duke of Gwzſe, who was the only 
man of worth on that ſide, had lived; and the French King durſt never have 
laid hand upon him, had he not been animated by the Engliſb victory againſt 
the Spaniards vy And then, if ſome maritime town had been 
gotten into the hands of the League, it had been a great ſurety and ſtrength 
to the cnterprize. The Popes, to conſider of them whoſe courſe and policy 
it had been (knowing her Majeſty's natural clemency) to have temporized 
and diſpenſed with the Papiſts coming to Church, that through the mask of 
their hypocriſy they might have been brought into places of government in 
the ſtate and in the country: theſe, contrarywiſe, by the inſtigation of ſome 
fugitive ſcholars that adviſed him, not that was beſt for the ſec of Rome, 
but what agrecd beſt with their eager, humours and deſperate ſtates; diſcover 
and declare themſelves ſo far by ſending moſt Seminaries, and taking of 
reconcilements, as there is now ſeverity of laws introduced for the repreſſing 


5 of that ſort, and men of that religion are become the ſuſpect. What ſhould 
Meir I ſpeak of ſo many conſpiracies miraculouſly detected? the records ſhew the 
: treaſons: but it is yet hidden in many of them how they came to light. What 
ld ſhould I ſpeak of the opportune death of her enemies, and the wicked in- 


ſtruments towards her eſtate? Don Fuan died not amiſs: Darleigh, Duke 
of Lenox, who was uſed as an inſtrument to divorce Scotland from the 
amity of England, died in no ill ſeaſon: a man withdrawn indeed at that 
time to France; but not without great help. I may not mention the death 
of ſome that occur to mind: but ſtill methink, they live that ſhould live, 
and they die. that ſhould die. I would not have the King of Spain die yet; he 
is ſeges gloriae : but when he groweth dangerous, or any other beſides him; I 
am perſuaded they will die. What ſhould I ſpeak of the fortunes of her 


more renowned? What ſhould I recount LeFh and Newhaven for the 
honourable skirmiſhes and ſervices? they arc no blemiſh at all to the militia 
of , r te 5 i 4 

In the Low Countries; the Lammas day, the retreat of Ghent, the day 
of Zutphen, and the proſperous progreſs of this ſummer: the Bravado in 
Portugal, and the honourable exploits in the aid of the French King, beſides 
the memorable voyages in the Indies; and laſtly, the good entertainment of 
the invincible Navy, which was chaſed till the chaſers were weary, after 
infinite loſs, without taking a cock-boat, without firing a ſheep-coat, failed on 
the mercies of the wind, and the diſcretion of their adventures, making a 


ſnores and points of land by ſhipwreck : and ſo returned home with ſcorn and 
Vo“. I. | 5 | diſhonour, 


armics, which notwithſtanding the in ward pcace of this nation, were never 


pcrambulation or pilgrimage about the Northern ſeas, and ignobling many 
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13 5 much greater than the terrour and expectation of their ſetting 
orth. 

THESE vertues and perfections, with ſo great felicity, have made her the 
honour of her times, the admiration of the world, the ſuite and aſpiring of 
greateſt Kings and Princes, who yet durſt never have afpircd unto her, but as 
their minds were raiſcd by love. 

Bur why dol forget, that words do extenuate and embaſe matters of ſo 
great weight. Time is her beſt commender, which never brought forth ſuch 
a Prince, whole imperial vertues contend with the excellency of her perſon : 
both vertues contend with her fortune: and both vertue and fortune contend 
with her fame. 


Orbis amor, famae carmen, coelique pupilla: 
Tu decus omne tuis, tu decus ipſa tibi! 


The * Proceedings of the Earl of Hex. 


The points of form worthy to be obſerved. 


HE fifth of June in Trinity Term, upon Thurſday, being no Star- 
chamber day, at the ordinary hour when the courts fit at Weſtmin- 
ſter, were aſſembled together at the Lord-keeper's houſe in the great 

chamber, her Majeſty's privy-council, inlarged and aſſiſted for that time 
and cauſe by the fpecial call and aſſociating of certain ſelected perſons, 
vi. four carls, two barons, and four judges of the law, making in the 
whole a council or court of eighteen perſons, who were attended by four 
of her Majeſty's learned counfel for charging the earl; and two clerks of 
the council, the one to read, the other as a regiſter, and an auditory of 
perſons, to the number, as I could gueſs, of two hundred, almoſt all men 
of quality, but of every kind or profeſſion ; nobility, court, law, country, 
city. The upper end of the table left void for the earl's appearance, who, 
after the commiſſioners had fat a while, and the auditory was quiet from 
the firſt throng to get in, and the doors ſhur, preſented himſelf and kneeled 
down at thc board's end, and ſo continued till he was licenſed to ſtand up. 


The names of the commiſſioners. 


Lord Archbiſhop, 
Lord Keeper, Cc. 


A declara- JT was opened, that her Majeſty being imperial, and immediate under 

: _— ner 1 God, was not holden to render account of her actions to any; how- 
proc ing. beit, becauſe ſhe had choſen ever to govern, as well with ſatisfaction as 
With ſovercignty 3 and the rather, to command down the winds of mali- 

cious and ſcditious rumours wherewith mens conceits may have been rbſled to 

and fro, ſhe was pleaſed to call the world to an underſtanding of her princely 

courſe held towards the carl of Eſſex, as well in hercbctore protracting 


as in now proceeding. 


Tus 
At York-Houſe, in Iune 1600, prepared for Queen Elizabeth by her command, and read to her by 
Mr. Bacon, but never publiſhed. | "5 | 


THE FARL Of ESSEX. 
Tux eat! repairing from his government into this realm in Auguſt laſt, 
contrary to her Majeſty's expreſs and moſt judicial commandment, though 
the contempt were in that point viſible, and her Majeſty's mind prepared to 
2 juſt and high diſpleaſure, in regard of that realm of Ireland ſet at hazard 
by his former diſobedience to her royal directions, yet kept that ſtay, as 
ſhe commanded my lord only to his chamber in court, until his allegations 
might by her privy-council be queſtioned and heard; which account taken, 
and my lord's anſwers, appearing to be of no defence, that ſhadow of de- 
fence which was offered conſiſted of two parts, the one his own con- 
ccit of ſome likelihood of good effects to enſue of the courſe held, the 
other a vehement and over-ruling perſuaſion of the council there, (thou 
he were indeed as abſolutely freed from opinion of the council of Ireland, 
as he was abſolutely tied to her Majeſty's truſt and inſtructions.) Neverthe- 
jeſs her Majeſty not unwilling to admit any extenuation of his offence ; 
and conſidering the one point required advertiſement out of Ireland, and 
the other further expeCtation of the event and ſequel of the affairs there, 
(and ſo both points asked time and protraction 3) her Majeſty procceded till 
with reſervation, not to any rcſtraint of my lord according to the nature 
and degree of his offence, but to a commitment of him, ſub libera cuſto- 
dia, in the Lord-keeper's houſe. | 

AFTER, when both parts of this difference plainly failed my lord, yea 
and proved utterly adverſe to him, (for the council of Ireland in plain terms 
diſavowed all thoſe his proceedings, and the event made a miſerable inter- 
pretation of them3) then her Majeſty began to behold the offence in nature 


true proportion and magnitude thereof, importing the peril of a kingdom; 
which conſideration wrought in her Majeſty a ſtrange effect (if any thing 
which is heroical in virtue can be ſtrange in her nature) for when offence 
was grown unmeaſurably offenſive, then did grace ſuperabound; and in 
the heat of all the ill news out of Ireland, and other advertiſements thence 
to my lord's diſadvantage, her Majeſty entred into a reſolution, out of her 
ſelf and her infcrutable goodneſs, not to overthrow my lord's fortune ir- 
reparably, by publick and proportionable juſtice : Notwithſtanding, inaſ- 
much as about that time there did fly about in London ſtreets and theatres 
divers ſeditious libels; and Powles and Ordinarics were full of bold and 
fatious diſcourſes, whereby not only many of her Majeſty's faithful and 
zealous counſellors and ſervants were taxed, but withal the hard eſtate of 
Ireland was imputed to any. thing rather than unto the true cauſe (the 
carl's defaults) though this might have made any Prince on earth to lay 
aſide ſtraightways the former reſolution taken}, yet her Majeſty in her mo- 
dcration perſiſted in her courſe of clemency, and berhought herſelf. of a 
mean to right her own honour, and yet ſpare the carts ruin; and there- 
fore taking a juſt and moſt neceſſary occaſion upon theſe libels, of an ad- 
monition to be given ſeaſonably, and as is oft accuſtomed ; the laſt Star- 
chamber day of Michaelmas term was pleaſed, that declaration ſhould be 
made, by way of teſtimony, of all her honourable privy-council, of her 
Majeſty's infinite care, royal provifions, and prudent directions for the 
proſecutions in Ireland, whetein the carl's errors (by which means ſo great 
care and charge was fruſtrated) were incidently touched. | 5 

B ur as in bodies very corrupt, the medicine rather ſtirreth and exaſperateth 
the humour than purgeth it, ſo ſome turbulent ſpirits laid hold of — 
ceeding 


„ 
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and likeneſs, as it was diveſted from any palliation or cover, and in the 
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ceeding in ſo ſingular partiality towards my Lord, as if it had been to his dil. 
advantage, and gave out that this was to condemn a man unhcard, and to 
wound him on his back, and to leave juſtice her ſword, and take away her 
ballance, which conſiſted of an accuſation and a defence, and ſuch other 
ſcditious phraſes; whercupon her Majeſty ſeeing her (elf intereſted in honour, 
which ſhe hath ever ſought to preſerve as her eye, clear and without mote, 
was inforced to reſolve of a judicial hearing of the cauſe, which was accord- 
ingly appointed in the end of Hilary term. At the which time warning 
being given to my Lord to prepare himſelf, he falling as it ſeemed in a deep 
conſideration of his eſtate, made unto her Majeſty by letter an humble and 
effectual ſubmiſſion, beſeeching her that that bitter cup of juſtice might paſs 
from him, (for thoſe were his words3) which wrought ſuch an impreſſion in 
her Majefty's mind, that it not only revived in her her former reſolution to 
forbcar any publick hearing, but it fetched this virtue out of mercy by the 
only touch, as few days after my Lord was removed to further liberty in his 
own houſe, her Majeſty hoping that theſc bruits and malicious imputations 
would of themſelves wax old and vaniſh; bur finding it otherwiſe in proof, 


upon taſte taken by ſome intermiſſion of time, and eſpecially beholding the 


humour of the time in a letter preſumed to be written to her Majeſty her ſelf 
by a lady, to whom though neareſt in blood to my Lord, it appertained 
little to intermeddle in matters of this nature, otherwiſe than in courſe. of 
humility to have ſollicited her grace and mercy; in which letter, in a certain 
violent and mineral ſpirit of bitterneſs, remonſtrance and repreſentation is 
made to her Majeſty; as if my Lord ſuffered under paſſion and faction, and 
not under juſtice mixed with mercy: which letter, - though written to her 
lacred Majeſty, and therefore unfit to paſs in vulgar hands, yet was firſt divulg- 
ed by copies cvery where (that being as it ſeemeth the neweſt and fineſt form 
of libelling) and ſince committed to the preſs, her Majeſty in her wiſdom 
tecing manifeſtly theſe rumours thus nouriſhed had got too great a head to be 
repreſſed without ſome hearing of the cauſe, and calling my Lord to anſwer. 
And yet on the other ſide being ſtill informed touching my Lord himſelf, of 
his continuance of penitence and ſubmiſſion, did in concluſion, reſolve to uſe 
juſtice, .but with the edge and point taken off and rebated; for whereas no- 
thing leaveth that teint upon honour (which in a perſon of my Lord's con- 
dition is hardlieſt repaired) in queſtion of juſtice, as to be called to the ordinary 
and open place of offenders and criminals, her Majeſty had ordered that the 
hearing ſhould be intra domeſticos parietes, and not luce forenſi. And where- 
as again in the Mar- Chamber, there be certain formalities (not fit in regard of 
example to be diſpenſed with) which would ſtrike deeper both into my Lord's 
fortune and reputation; as the fine which is incident to a ſentence there 
given, and the impriſonment of the Tower, which in caſe of contempts 
that touch the point of eſtate doth likewiſe follow; her Majeſty turn- 
ing this courſe, had directed that the matters ſhould receive before a great, 
honourable, and ſelected council, a full and deliberate (and yet in reſpec) 
a private, mild, and gracious hearing. | 
A'LL this was not ſpoken in one undivided ſpeech, but partly by the 
firſt that ſpake of the learned counſel, and partly by ſome of the com- 
miſſioners: for in this and the reſt I keep order of matter, and not of 
circumſtance. | | 


The 
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The matters laid to my Lord's charge. 


Tat matters wherewith my Lord was charged were of two ſeveral Tie charge. 
natures 3 of an higher, and of an inferior degree of offence. | 

Tux former kind purported great and high contempts and points of 
miſgovernance in his office of her Majeſty's lieutenant and governour of 


her realm of Ireland; and in the truſt and authority thereby to him com- 
mitted. 


THE latter contained divers notorious 
well in his government as otherwiſe. 


THE great contempts and points of miſgovernment and malverſation 
in his office, were articulate into three heads. 


2 


” 


errors and neglects of duty, as 


I. THe firſt was the journey into Munſter, whereby the proſecution in ue three 
due time upon Tyrone in Ulſter was overthrown, wherein he pro- principal Ar- 
ceeded contrary to his directions, and the whole deſign of his em- cles. 
ployment; whereof enſued the conſumption of her Majefty's army, 
treaſure and proviſions, and the evident peril of that kingdom. 

II. Tax ſecond was the diſhonourable and dangerous treaty held, and 
ceſſation concluded with the ſame arch-rebel Tyrone. 
III. THe third was his contemptuous leaving his government, contrary 
to her Majeſty's abſolute mandate under her hand and ſignet, 4nd in a 

time of ſo imminent and inſtant danger. | 


For the firſt, it had two parts; that her Majeſty's reſolution and direc- 
tion was preciſe and abſolute for the northern proſecution, and that the 
ſame direction was by, my Lord, in regard of the journey to Munſter, 
wilfully and contemptuouſly broken. | 


IT was therefore delivered that her Majeſty, touched with a true and That ber 


princely ſenſe of the torn and broken eſtate of that kingdom of Ireland, „ 6 Ab 
entered into a moſt chriſtian and magnanimous reſolution to leave no fa- preciſe and 


F 
culty of her regal power or policy unimployed for the reduction of that flute for 


people, and for the ſuppreſſing and utter quenching of that flame of re- 3 
bellion, where with that count IND? 


a ry was, and is waſtcd :; whereupon her Ma- 

N jeſty was pleaſed to take knowledge of the general conceit, how the for- 

, mer making and managing of the actions there had been taxed, upon two 

4 exceptions; the one, that the proportions of forces which had been there 

£ maintained and continued by ſupplies, were not ſufficient to bring the 1 

3 proſecutions to a period: the other, that the proſecutions had been alſo 9 

0 intermixed and interrupted with too many temporizing treaties, whereby | 8 

« the rebel did not only gather ſtrength, but alſo find his ſtrength more " 

1- and more, ſo as ever ſuch ſmothers broke forth again into greater flames. 5 

t, Which kind of diſcourſes and objections, as they were entertained in a 3s 

) popular kind of obſervation, ſo were they ever chiefly patronized and appre- P 
hended by the Earl, both upon former times and occaſions, and now laſt W. 

1 Vvhen this matter was in deliberation. So as her Majeſty to acquit her honour 1 

bi and regal function, and to give this ſatisfaction to her ſelf and others, that 

of 


the had left no way untried, reſolved to undertake the action with a royal 

army and puiſſant forces, under the leading of ſome principal nobleman z in 

ſuch ſort, that as far as humane diſcourſe might diſcern, ir might be hoped 

that by the expedition of a ſummer, things might be brought to that ſtate, as 
| HM | | 
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both realms may feel ſome eaſe and reſpiration ; this from charge and levies, 
and that from troubles and perils. Upon this ground her Majeſty made 
choice of my Lord of Eſſex for that ſervice, a principal peer and officer of 
her realm, a perſon honoured with the traſt of a privy counſcllor, graced 
with the note of her Majeſty's ſpecial favour, infallibly betokening and redoub- 
ling his worth and value, inabled with the experience and reputarion of 
former ſervices, and honourable charges in the wars; a man eycry way 
eminent, ſelect and qualified for a general of a great enterprize, intended for 
the recovery and reduction of that kingdom, and not only or meerly as a 
lieutenant or governour of Ireland. | 
My Lord, after that he had taken the charge upon him, fell ſtraightways 
to make propoſitions anſwerable to her Majcſty's ends, and anfwerable to his 
own former diſcourſes and opinions; and chicfly did ſet down one full and 
diſtin& reſolution, that the deſtgn and action, which of all others was moſt 
final and fummary towards an end of thoſe troubles, and which was worthy 
her Majeſty's enterprize, with great and puiſſant forces was a proſecution to 
be made upon the Arch-traitor Tyrone in his own ſtrengths within the 
province of Ulſter, whereby both the inferior rebels which rely upon him, 
and the forcigner upon whom he relieth might be diſcouraged, and fo to cur 
aſunder both dependances : and for the proceeding with greater ſtrength and 
policy in that action, that the main invaſion and impre fſion of her Majeſty's 
army ſhould be accompanied and correfponded unto by the Raga” of 
ftrong garriſons in the north, as well upon the river of Loghfoile as a poſtern 
of that province, as upon the hither frontiers, both for the diſtrating and 
bridling of the rebels forces during the action; and again, for the keeping. 
poſſeſſion of the victory, if God ſhould ſend it. | 
T a1s propoſition and project moving from my Lord, was debated in many 
conſultations. The principal men of judgment and ſervice in the wars, as a 
council of war to aſſiſt a council of ſtate, were called at times unto it; and 
this opinion of my Lord was by himfelf fortified and maintained againſt all con- 
tradiction and oppoſite argument; and in the end, ex unanimi conſenſu, it was 
concluded and reſolved that the axe ſhould be put to the root of the tree; which 
reſolution was ratified and confirmed by the binding and royal judgment of her 
facred Majeſty, who vouchſafed her kingly preſence at moſt of thoſe con- 
ſultations. | 
ACCORDING to a propoſition and enterpre of this nature, were the 
proportions of forces and proviſions thereuntoallotted, The firſt proportion 
{et down by my Lord was the number of 12000 foot and 1200 horſeʒ which 
being agreed unto, upon ſome other accident out of Ireland the Earl pro- 
pounded to have it made 14000 foot, and 1 300 horſe, which was likewiſe 
accorded : within a little while after the Earl did newly inſiſt to have an aug- 
mentation of 2000 more, uſing great perſuaſions and confident ſigniſications 
of good effect, if thoſe numbers might be yielded to him, as which he ale 
obtained before his departure; and beſides the ſhpplics of 2000 arriving in 
July, he had authority to raiſe 2000 Jriſ more, which he procured by his 
letters out of Ireland, with pretence to flirther the northern ſervice; ſo a 
the army was raiſed in the concluſion and liſt to r6000 foot, and 1 300 horle, 
ſupplied with 2000 more at three months end, and increaſed with 2000 Jr 
upon this new. demand; whereby her Majeſty at that time paid 18000 foot 
and 1300 horſe in the realm of Hrlund. Of theſe forces, di vers companies 
drawn out of the experienced bands of the Lou Countries, ſpecial care taken 
that the new levics in the country ſnhould be of the ableſt, and moſt diſpoſed 
bodies; the army alſo animated and encouraged with the ſervice of divers 
brave 
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brave and valiant noblemen and gentlemen voluntaries; in ſum, the moſt 
fgouriſhing and compleat troops that have been known to have been ſent out 
of our nation in any late memory. A great maſs of treaſure provided and 
iſſued, amounting to ſuch a total, as the charge of that army, all manner 
of ways, from the time of the firſt proviſions and ſetting forth, to the time 


of my Lord's returning into England, was verified to have drawn out of tho 
coffers, beſides the charge of the country, the quantity of 300000 J. and ſo 
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r ordered, as he carried with him three months pay before hand, and likewiſe 
» WS vyicual, munition, and all habiliments of war whatſoever, with attendance 
= of ſhipping allowed and furniſhed in a ſortable proportion, and to the full of 

's amy Lords own demands. For my Lord being himſelf a principal coun- 
is WE {Mor for the preparations, as he was to be an abſolute commander in the ex- 
id WE ccution, his ſpirit was in every conference and concluſion, in ſuch ſort, as 
ſt RS when there happened any points of difference upon demands, my Lord uſing 
iy RE the forcible advantages of the toleration and liberty which her Majeſty's 
to WE fſpccial favour did give unto him, and the great devotion and forwardneſs of 
he his fellow-connſcllors to the general cauſe, and the neceſlity of his then preſent 
ſervice, he did ever prevail and carry it; inſomuch as it was obje&ed and laid 


to my Lord's charge as one of his errors and preſumptions, that he did often- 
times upon their propoſitions and demands entet into conteſtations with her 
Majeſty, more a great deal than was fit. All which propoſitions before 
mentioned being to the urmoſt of my Lord's own askings, and of that height 
and greatneſs, might really and demonſtratively expreſs and intimate unto 
him, beſides his particular knowledge which he had as a counſellor of eſtate, 
of the means both of her Majeſty and this kingdom, that he was not to expect 
to have the commandment of 16000 foot and 1300 horſe as an appurtenance 
to his lieutenancy of Ireland, which was impoſſible to be maintained; but 
contrary wiſe, that in truth of intention, he was deſigned as general for one 
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and great action and expedition, unto which the reſt of his authority was but b 
on- acceſſary and aecommodate. 5 10 52 1 
Was Ir was delivered further, that in the authority of his commiſſion, which il 
ich was more ample in many | we any former lieutenant had been veſted if 
her with; there were many direct and evident marks of his deſignation to the is 
on- northern action, as principally a clauſe whereby merum arbit rium belli & y 
| pacis was repoſed in his ſole truſt and diſcretion, whereas all the licutenants | 
the were ever tied unto the peremptory aſſiſtance and admonition of a certain 
tion number of voices of the council of Ireland. The occaſion of which clauſe 
nich ſo paſſed to my lofd, doth. notably diſcloſe and point unto the preciſe truſt by 
committed to my lord for the northern journey; for when his. commiſſion . 
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was drawn at firſt according to former precedents, and on the other fide my 
lord inſiſted ſtrongly to have this new and prima facie valt and exorbitant au- 5 
thotity, he uſed this argument; that the council of Irelama had many of them | 1 
livings and poſſeſſions in or near the province of Lemſter and Munſter; but N 
that U//fer was abandoned from any ſuch particular reſpects, whereby it was 
like the couneil there would be glad to uſe her Majeſty's forces for the clear- 
ing and aſſuring of thoſe territories and countries where their fortunes and 
eſtates were planted: ſo as if he ſhould be tied to their voices, he were like to 
be diverted from the main ſervicę intended, upon which reaſon that clauſe 
was yielded unto. RR lt abbot oral £3 
so as it was then concluded that all circumſtances tended to one point, 
that there was a full and preciſe intention and direction for U/ſer, and that 
my lord could not deſcend into the conſideration of his own quality gf 
uc, 
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luc, he could not muſter his fair army, he could not account with the tree. 
| furer, and take conſideration of the great maſs of treaſute iſſued; he cog! 
li not look into the ample and new clauſe of his letters patents; he could not 
| look back, either to his own former diſcourſes, or to tlie late propoſitions 
| whereof himſelf was author, nor to the conferences, conſultations and con- 
| cluſions thereupon, nor principally to her Majcſty's royal direction and expec- 
| tation, nor generally to the conceit both of ſubjects of this realm, and the 
1 rebels themſelves in Ireland; but which way ſoever he turned, he muſt find 
himſelf truſted, directed, and engaged wholly for the northern expedition. 

THE parts of this that was charged were verified by three proofs; the firſt, 
the moſt authentical but the leaſt preſſed, and that was her Majeſty's own royal 
affirmation, both by her ſpeech now and her precedent letters; the ſecon 
rhe teſtimony of the privy council, who upon their honours did avouch Ne 
fabſtance of that was charged, and referred themſelves alſo to many of their 
lordſhips letters to the ſame effect; the third, letters written from my lord 
after his being in Ireland, whereby the reſolution touching the defrgn of the 
north is often knowledged. 

The proofs. THERE follow ſome clauſes both of her Majeſty's letters and of the lords 
of her council, and of the carl's and the council of Ireland, for the verifica- 
tion of this point. 

HER Majeſty, in her letter of the 19 of Fulyto my lord of Eſſex, upon 
the lingering of the northern journey, doubting my lord did value ſervice, 
rather by the labour he endured, than by the advantage of her Majeſtys 
toyal ends, hath theſe words: 

Her Majeſty - [YOU have i in this diſpatch given ns ſmall light, either when or in what 
to the Fartof order you intend particularly to proceed to the northern action; wherein if 
TA — you compare the time that is run on, and the exceſſive charges that are ſpent, 
_ after ith the effects of any thing wrought by this voyage (howſoever we remain 
honey fatisfied with your own particular cares and travails of body and mind) yet 

you mnt needs think that we that have the eyes of foreign Princes upon our 
actions, and have the hearts of people to comfort and cheriſh, who groan un- 
der the burden of continual levies and impoſitions, which are occaſioned by 
theſe late actions, can little ener our ſelf hitherro with any thing that hath 
been effected. 

IN another branch of the fame letter, reflecting her royal regard upon her 
own honour intereſted in this delay, hath theſe words: | 

A ſecond = [Whereunto we will add this one thing that'doth more diſpleaſe us than any 
clauſe of the eharge or offence that happens, which is, that it muſt be the Queen of Eng- 
Ce Hands fortune (who hath held down the greateſt enemy ſhe had) to make a 
baſe buſh-kern to be accounted ſo famous a rebel, as to be a perſon againſt 

whom ſo many thouſands of foot and horſe, beſide the force of all the nobi⸗ 

hty of that kingdom, muſt be thought too little to be imployed. I 

IN another dranch, diſcovering as upon the advantage ground of her 

princely wiſdom what would be the iſſuc of the courſes then held, hath theſe 

words: 

A third dlauſe AND therefore although by your letter we foand your purpoſe to go 
4 the fame northwards, on which depends the main good of our ſervice, and which we 
"I expected long ſince ſhould have been performed]; yet becauſe we do hear it 
bruited (beſides the words of your letter written with your own hand, which 

carries ſome ſuch ſenſe) that you who alledge ſuch ſickneſs in your army by 

being travelled with you, and find fo great ind! important affairs to digeſt at 


Dublin, 
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Dublin, will yet ingage your ſelf perſonally into Ophalie (being our Licu- 
tenant) when you have there ſo many inferiors able, might victual a fort, or 
ſcek revenge againſt thoſe who have lately proſpered againſt our forces. And 
when we call to mind how far the ſun hath run his courſe, and what depend- 
eth upon the timely plantation of garriſons in the North, and how great ſcan- 
dal it would be to our honour to leave that proud rebel unaſſayed, when 
we have with {> great an expectation of our enemies engaged our ſelves 
ſo far in the action; ſo that without that be done, all thoſe former courſes. 
will prove ike via navis in mari: beſides that our power, which hitherto 
hath been dreaded by potent enemies, will now even be held contemptible 
amongſt our rebels: We muſt plainly charge you, according to the duty you 
owe to us, ſo to unite ſoundneſs of judgment to the zcal you have to do us 
ſervice, as With all ſpeed to paſs thither in ſuch ſort, as the axe might be put 
to the root of that tree, which hath been the treaſonable ſtock from whom 
ſo many poiſoned plants and grafts have been derived; by which proccedings 
of yours, We may neither have cauſe to repent of our imployment of your 
ſelf for omitting thoſe opportunitics to ſhorten the wars, nor receive in the 
eye of the world imputation of ſo much weakneſs in our ſelf to begin a work 
without better foreſight, what would be the end of our exceſſive charge, the 
adventure of our peoples lives, and the holding up of our own greatneſs againſt 
awretch, whom we have raiſed from the duſt, and who could never proſper; 
if the charges we have been put to were orderly imployed.] | 
HER Majeſty in her particular letter written to my lord the 3oth of July, Her Majeny 
bindeth ſtill expreſſly upon the northern proſecution, my lord, ad principa- te my Lord 
lia rerum, in theſe words: | e 7 _—_— 
[F1RST, you know right well, when we yielded to this exceſſive charge, 
it was upon no othet foundation than to which your ſelf did ever adviſe us 
as much as any, which was to aſſail the northern traitor, and to plant garri- 
ſons in his country; it being ever your firm opinion, amongſt other out 
council, to conclude that all that was done in other kind in Treland, was 
but waſte and conſumption./ - 2 e ee ee Wl] 

HER Majeſty in her letter of the 9th of Auguſt to my Lord of Eſſex and 
the council of Ireland, when after Munſter journey, they began in a new 
time to diſſuade the northern journey in her excellent car, quickly finding a 
diſcord of men from themſelves, chargeth them in theſe words: | | 
[OBSERVE well what wc have already written, and apply your counſels Her Majeſty 
to that which may ſhorten, and not prolong the war; ſeeing never any of rie ford, 
you was of other opinion, than that all other courſes were but conſumptions, eil of land, 
except We went on with the northern proſecution.! 1 9th Auguſt. 
THE lords of her Majeſty's council in their letter of the, 10th of Augu/? 
to my Lord of E//ex and the council of Tre/and, do in plain terms lay be- 
ſore them the firſt plot, in theſe words _. w 1 

Wit cannot deny but we did ground our counſels upon this foundation, The jords of 
that there ſhould have been a proſecution of the capital rebels in the North, che arg to 
whereby the war might have been ſhortened; which reſolution, as it Was ad- che council of 
viſed by your ſelf before your going, and aſſented to by moſt part of the Veland, oth 
council of war that were called to the queſtion, ſo muſt we confeſs to your . 
lordſhip, that we have all this while concurred with her Majeſty in the ſame 
deſire and expectation. ) | a. es aria 4 nt . 
Mx Lord of Eſſex and the council of Ireland, in their letter of the 5th of 
May to the lords of the council before the Munſter journey, Write in hoc 
erb. n NN INTETS 
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hs and the Moreover, in your-lordſhip's great wiſdom, you will likewiſe judge whar 
council of pride the rebels will grow to, what advantage the foreign enemy may take, 
1 to * and what loſs her Majeſty ſhall receive, if this ſummer the arch-traitor be 
My, not allailed, and garriſons planted upon him. 
Mr Lord of Eſſex in his particular letter of the 11th of 7#ly, to the lords 
of the council after Munſter joutney, writcth thus: 
ale © (As faft as J can call theſe troops together, I will go look upon yonder 
1115 July, proud rebel, and if I find him on hard ground, and in an open country; 
though I ſhoald find him in horfe and foot three for one, yet will I by God's, 
grace diflodge him, or put the council to the trouble of, &. 

THE Earl of Ee in his letter of the 14th of Auguſt to the lords of the 
council, writcth out of great affection, as it ſcemeth, in theſe words: 

The earl to [YET muſt theſe rebels be affailed in the height of their pride, and our baſe 
the F clowns muſt be taught to fight again; elſe will her Majcſty's honour never be 
1475 43% recovercd; nor our nation valued, nor this kingdom reduced. 

BESIDES it was noted, that whereas my lord and the council of Ireland, 
had by theirs of the 15th of July deſired an increaſe of 2000"1ri/h purpoſely 
for the better ſetting on foot of the northern fervice; her Majeſty, notwith- 
ſtanding her proportions by often gradations and riſings, had been raiſed to 
the higheſt elevation, yet was pleaſed to yield unto it. | 

1. THE firſt part concerneth my lord's ingreſs into his charge, and that 
which paſſed here before his going hence; now followeth an order, both of 
time and matter, what was done after my lord was gone into Ireland, and 
had taken upon him the government by her Majeſty's commiſſion: 

hatmylors' 2. T HE ſecond part then of the firſt article was to ſhew, that my lord did 
did wilfully wilfully and contemptuouſly in this great point of eſtate, violate and infringe 


N her Majeſty's direction before remembred. 


violate her IN. delivering of the evidence and proofs of this part it was laid down for a 

ny foundation, that there was a full performance on her Majeſty's part of alt 

ing thenorth- the points agreed upon for this great proſecution, ſo as there was no impedi- 

ern proſe· ment or cauſe of interruption from hence. | | 

e THIS is proved by a letter from my Lord of Eſſex, and the council of 
Ireland to the lords of the council here, dated 9th May, which was fome 
three weeks after my lord had received the ſword, by which time he might 
well and thoroughly inform himſelf whethcr promiſe were kept in all things 
or no, and the words of rhe letter are theſe: 


The woo CAs your lordſhips do very truly ſet forth, we do very humbly acknow- 


of ledge her Majeſty's chargeable magnificence and royal preparations and tranſ- 


Treland to the portations of men, munition, apparel, money and victuals for the recovery 
der — of this diſtreſſed kingdom; ] where note, the tranſportations acknowledged 
May, as well as the preparations. | I 
NEXT, it was ſet down for a ſecond ground, that there was no natural 
nor accidental impediment in the eftate of the affairs themſelves, againſt the 
proſecution upon Tyrone, but only culpable impediments raiſed by the 

| journcy of Munſter. | 


The Earl of THIS appeared by a letter from my lord and the council of Ireland to the 

a” had lords of the council here, dated the 28th of April, whereby they advertiſe, 

telanito the that the proſecution of U/ſter, in regard of lack of graſs and forage, and the 

8 ny poorneſs of cattle at that time of year, and ſuch like difficulties of the ſeaſon, 

il. and nor of the matter, will in better time, and with better commodity for 
the army, be fully executed about the middle of Zune or beginning of Jul) 
; 9 "a 
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and ſignify, that the Earl intended a preſent proſecution ſhould be ſet on foot 
in Lemſter, to which letters the lords make anſwer by theirs of the 8th of 
May, ſignify ing her Majeſty's toleration of the delay. 


Of the State of EUR o PE, 


the inclinations and qualities of the princes, governors of the ſame: firſt 


the perſon of the Pope, acknowledged for ſupreme of the princes catho- 
lick, may be brought forth. 


[* the conſideration of the preſent ſtate of Chriſtendom, depending on 


GREGORY XIII. of the age of ſeventy years, by ſurname Boncompagno, Pope? 


born in Bolonia of the meaneſt ſtate of the people; his father a ſhoemaker by 
occupation, of no great learning nor underſtanding, buſy rather in practice, 
than deſirous of wars, and that rather to further the advancement of his ſon 
and his houſe (a reſpect highly regarded of all the Popes) than of any incli- 


nation of nature, the which yet in theſe years abhorreth not his ſecret plea- 


ſures. Howbeit, two things eſpecially have ſet ſo ſharp edge to him, where- 
by he doth bend himſelf ſo vehemently againſt religion. The one is a mere 
neceſlity, the other the ſolicitation of the King of Hain. For if we conſider 
duly the cſtate of the preſent time, we ſhall find that he is not ſo much carried 
with the deſire to ſuppreſs our religion, asdriven with the fear of the down- 
fall of his own, if in time it be not upheld and reſtored. 


THE reaſons be theſe; he ſeeth the King of Spain already in years, and 


worn with labour and troubles, that there is little hope in him of long life. 
And he failing, there were likely to enſue great alterations of ſtate in ay] his 
dominions, the which ſhould be joined with the like in religion, eſpecially 
in this divided time, and in Hain already ſo forward, as the fury of the in- 
quiſition can ſcarce keep in. 
IN France, the ſtate of that church ſeemeth to depend on the ſole life of 
the King now reigning, being of a weak conſtitution full of infirmities, not 
likely to have long life, and quite out of hope of any iſſue. Of the Duke 
of Anjou he doth not aſſure himſelf, beſides the opinion conceived of the 
weakneſs of the complexion of all that race, giving neither hope of length 
of life nor of children. And the next to the ſucceſſion make already BY 
feſſion of religion, beſides the increaſe thereof daily in France; England 
and Scotland are already, God be thanked, quite reformed, with the better 
part of Germany. And becauſe the Queen's Majeſty hath that reputation to 
be the defender of the true religion and faith, againſt her Majeſty, as the head 
of the faithful, is the drift of all their miſchiefs. 8 e. 
Tur King of Spain having erected in his conceit a monarchy, wherein 
ſecking reputation in the protection of religion, this conjunction with the 
Pope is as neceſſary to him for the furtherance of his purpoſes, as to the Pope 
behoveful for the advancing of his houſe and for his authority; the King of 
Hain having already beſtowed on the Pope's ſon, degree of title and of office, 
with great revenues. To encourage the Pope herein, being head of the church, 
they ſet before him the analogy of the name Gregory, ſaying that we were firſt 
under a Gregory brought to the faith, and by a Gregory are again to be re- 
duced to the obedicnce of Rome. | | 
A prophecy likewiſe is found out that foretelleth, the dragon ſitting in the 
chair of Peter, great things ſhould be brought to paſs, Tarvs 
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THwus is the King of France ſollicited againſt thoſe of the religion in 
France; the Emperor againſt thoſe in his dominions; diviſions ſet in Germany; 
the Low Country miſerably oppreſſed; and daily attempts againſt her Ma jeſty, 
both by foree and practice: hereto ſerve the ſeminaries, where none are now 
admitted, but take the oath againſt her Majeſty. 

THE ſect of the Jeſuits arc ſpecial inſtruments to alienate the people from 
her Majeſty, ſow faction, and to abſolve them of the oath of obedience, and 
prepare the way to rebellion and revolt. 

BESIDES, for confirmation of their own religion they have uſed ſome 
ecformation of the clergy, and brought in catechiſing. 


To go forth with the Princes of Italy next in ſituation : 


Duke of 2½ THE Great Duke of Tuſcany, Franciſco de Medici, ſon to Coſmo, and 
cany. the third duke of that family and province; of the age of forty years, of diſ- 
poſition ſevere and ſad, rather than manly and grave; no princely port or 
behaviour more than a great juſticer, inclined to peace, and gathering money. 
All Tuſcany is ſubje& unto him, wherein were divers commonwealth : ; 
whereof the chief were Florence, Siena and Piſa, Prato and Piſtoia, ſav- 
ing Lucca and certain forts on the ſea coaſt, held by the King of Hain. 

HE retaineth in his ſervice few, and they ſtrangers, to whom he giveth 
penſions. In all his eitadels he hath garriſon of Spaniards, except at Siena; 
in houſc-kceping ſpendeth little, being as it were in penſion, agreeing for 
ſo much the year with a citizen of Florence for his diet: he has a final! guard 
of Swifſers, and when he rideth abroad a guard of forty light horſcmen. 
The militia of his country amounteth to forty thouſand ſoldiers, to the which 
he granteth leave to wear their weapons on the holy days, and other immuni- 
ties. Beſides, he entertaineth certain men of arms, to the which he giveth 
ſeven crowns the month. He alſo maintaineth ſeven gallies, the which ſerve 
under his knights, erected by his father in P/, of the order of St. Stephano; 
of the ſe gallies, three go every ycar in chaſe. 

His common exerciſe is in diſtillations, , and in trying of coneluſions, the 
which he doth exerciſe in a houſe called Calf no in Florence, wherche ſpend- 
eth the moſt part of the day, giving ear in the mean ſeaſon to matters of af 
fairs, and conferring with his chief officers. His revenues are eſteemed to 
amount to a million and a half of crowns, of the which ſpending half a mil- 
lion, he layeth up ycarly one million. But certainly he is the richeſt Prince 
in all Europe of coin. The form of his government is abſolute, depending 
only of his will and pleaſure, though retaining in many things the ancient 
offices and ſhew. But thoſe magiſtrates reſolve nothing without his expreſs 
directions and pleaſure. Privy council he uſeth none, but repoſeth moſt 
his truſt on ſound ſecretarics, and conferreth chiefly with his wife, as his fa- 

ther did with one of his ſecretaries. For matter of examinations, one Corbolo 
hath the eſpecial truſt; he doth favour the people more than the nobility, 
becauſe they do bear an old grudge to the gentlemen, and the people are the 
more in number, without whom the nobility can do nothing. One thing 
m him gicth- great contentment to the ſubjects. that he vouchſafeth to 
receive and hear All their petitions himſelf. And in his abſence from Florence, 

thoſe that have ſtrit do reſort to the office, and there cxhibit their bill endor- 
ted; whercof within three days abſolute anſwer is returned them, unleſs the 
matter be of great importance, then have they ditection how to proceed. 

He is a great juſticer, and for the caſe of the people; and to have the bettet 
eye over juſtice, hath built hard by his palace a fair row of houſes for all 
offices together in one place, Two 
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Io years ſithence he married Ia Signors Biancahis concubine, Ku- 
* of Caſa Capelli, whereby he entered ſtreightet amity with the Vene. 
tians: with the Pope he had good intelligence, and ſome affinity by the 
marriage of Signor Facomo, the Pope's ſon, in Caſa Sforza. 

To the Emperor he 1s allied, his firſt wife being the Emperor Mawimi- 
lian ſiſter. 

'W 1TH Spain he is in ſtreight league, and his mother was of the houſe of 
Toledo; his brother likewiſe' D. Pietro married in the ſame houſe. With 
Hrance he ſtandeth at this preſent 1 in ſome miſliking. 

.W1TH Ferrara always at jar, as with all the Dukes of Lali for the | 
preſeance in ſome controverſy. 

Al his revenues ariſe of taxes and cuſtoms; his domains are very mall. 

HE hath by his firſt wife one ſon, of the age of. four or five, years, rs, and 
four daughters; he hath a baſe child by this wo a. and a. baſe ROOT D. 
6 ſixteen years of age, of great expectatio 

Twoô brothers, D. Pietro, and the cardinal. 

"THE Duke of Ferrara, Alfonſo DEſté the f Duke, now PEI 3 Ferrara. 
years of age, his firſt wife Lucrecia, daughter to Coſmo de Medici, whom 
they ſay he poiſoned; his ſecond, daughter to Ferdinand the Emperor; his 
third wife 2505 living, Aunqlaughter to the Duke of Mantua. He hath no 
child. The chief cities of his ſtare are Ferrara, Modena, and Reggio: he 
is rich in money, growing as the moſt of Italy of exattions; ofall the Princes 
of Italy alone inclineth to the French, with the Pope hath coe jar about 
the paſſage of a river. The Venetian and he fall in great hatred, with Florence 
hath enmity, with Lucca little skirmiſhes every year for a caſtle, he buildeth 
on their confines, to aſe 4 great 60llf in ſtrait Paſſag e, by reaſon of his 
mother a G#uzſe. are hae 

WILLIAM ofthe houſs of Gage, the third Duke of Mantua; his Ilan. 
wife Barbara daughter to the Emperor Ferdinand, by whom he hath a ſon. 
of twenty two ycars of age, and a daughter. His ſon is called Vincentio, 
his daughter Anne married | of late to the Duke of Ferrara; his ſon likewiſe 
married a year ſithence to the Prince of Parma's daughter. The Duke his ſelf 
very deformed and crook. backed, well in years. Mont ferrat likewiſe ap- 
pertaineth to him; divers of his houſe have penſion always, and ſerve the King 
of Spain; his brother the Duke of Nevers remaineth in France. He only 
eeketh to maintain his eſtate and enrich himſelf; his greateſt pleaſure i is in 
horſes and bui 
Tur Duke of Urbin, F ranceſts Auris, of the, houſe of Rovers, the bh. 
ſecond of that name, a Prince of good behaviour and witty. In his tate are 
leven reaſonable fair cities, Peſaro, Augyubio, Sinigaglia, Foſſombrone, 
Sdanleo, Cagli, Urbino; Pe eſaro and Sinigaglia are fortreſſes on the ſea i de, 
Urbin and Sanleo on the Appenine, well fortified. * He holdeth'three pro- 
vinces, Montefeltro, Maſſa Trebaria, and Vicariato di Mondabios. 

Tux have been good Princes and valiant of that houſe, not ſo great 
cxaftors as the reſt of Italy, therefore better beloved of their ſubjetts, Which 
love reſtoted their houſe, being diſplaced by Pope Leo X. 

His wife Leonora, ſilter to the Duke of 88 by whom he hath. no 
children, and now is divorced. He hath two ſiſters, the one marxied to the 


Dube of Gravina, the other to the Prince n and a third is is to Marry, 
whoſe name is Lavinia. 5 OE 
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Parma. 


Sade. 


Lucca. 


Genoz. 


Venice. 


time hath aſpired to be Pope, but withſtood by the King of Spain; on whom 


Fulvia wars vi and under the protection of the King of France, who 
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OTT AVTANO, firſt Duke of Caſtro, then of Camerino, and aſter of 
Parma and Piacenza, with great trouble reſtored to his eſtate 3 now is aged 
and liveth quietly : his wife, Marguerite daughter to Charles the fifth, firſt 
wife to Alexander de Medici firſt Duke of Florence. He hath one ſon called 
Alexander, now general for the King of Spain in the Lou Countries; his 
daughter Vittoria was mother to the Duke of Urbzn. 

THe, Cardinal Farneſe, his uncle, of great credit in that college, long 


though now that houſe depend, yet forgetteth not, as he thinketh, the deajh 


of Pier Luigi, and the loſs of Parma and Piacenza, xeſtored to their 
houſe by the French. 


THe young Princes of Mirandola, in the government of their mother 


maintaineth there a garriſon, 

THE Duke of Savoy, Carlo Emanuel, a young Prince of twenty one 
years, very little of ſtature, but well brought up and diſpoſed. His territo 
is the greateſt of any Duke of Italy, having Piemont beyond the Alps, and 
Savoy on this ſide; divers fair towns and ſtrong holds, richly left of his 
father, who was accounted a very wiſe Prince. This Duke, as is thought, 
is adviſed to remain always indifferent betwegn Spain and France, 
neighbour to them both, unleſs ſame accident Þ counſel him to declare him- 
ſelf in behalf of either. Therefore both thoſe Princes go about by marriage 
to have him nearer allied to them. His mother was ſiſter to King Francis 
the Great; his father being expulſed his dominions by the French, was reſtored 
by the King of Spain, with whom while he lived he had ſtraight intelligence. 
As yet his inclination doth not appear; he retaineth his father's alliances with 
Venice, eſpecially in Italy, and with the Emperor. With Florence he hath 
queſtion for preheminence. | 

Hs revenues are judged to a million of crowns yearly ; now he is in arms 
againſt Geneva, and guarded againſt Bern. 
OF free eſtates, Lucca the leaſt, is under the protection of the King of 


Spain, ſmall in territory; the city it {elf well fortified and provided, becauſe 
of the doubt they have of the Duke of Florence. 


GENOA is recommended to the King of Spain, their gallies ſerve und 
him, and the chiefeſt of their city are at his devotion. Though there is a 
faction for the French, whereto he doth hearken ſo weakly, that the Spaniard 
is there all in all; by whom that ſtare in few years hath made a marvelous gain. 
And the King of Hain bath great need of their friendſhip, for their ports, 
Where embark and land all men, and whatſocyer is ſent between Spain and 

tan. 

THEY hold Corſica an Iſland, and Savona a fair city, and the goodlieſt 


. haven in Italy, until it was deſtroyed by the Genevois; the which now 
make no profeſſion but of merchandize. 


THERE is a dangerous faction amongſt them, berween the ancient houſes 
and the new, which were admitted into the ancient families. 


1 \ 
* 


* Ke GEORGE is their treaſure houſe and receiver, as at Fenice St. 
Mark. | 2 

VENICE retaining ſtill the ancient form of government, is always for 

it ſelf in like eſtate and all one; at this time between the Turk and the King 

of Spain in continual watch, ſeeming to make more account of France, not 

fo much in hope of any great afſiance at this preſent to be had in him, _ 
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for the reputation of that nation, and the amity always they have had with 

the ſame, and behoving them ſo to do. They ule it with good foreſight and 

ſpeedy preventing, ſparing for no charge to meet as they may with every ac- 

cident. Of late they have had ſome jar with the Pope, as well about the 
inquiſition, as title of land. With Ferrara and the Venetians is ancient 
enmity, ſpecially becauſe he receiveth all their baniſhed and fugitives. They 

make moſt account of the Duke of Savoy amongſt the Princes of Italy. They 
maintain divers ambaſſadors abroad, with the Turk, the Emperor, France, 

Spain, and at Rome: with them is an ambaſſador of France and Savoy al- 

ways reſident, and an agent of Main, becauſe they gave the pteſcance to 
France. 

Ix this it ſeemeth all the potentates of Italy do agree to let all private 
grudges bu place to foreign invaſion, more for doubt of alteration in xe- 

ligion, than for any other civil cauſe. 

THERE is none amongſt them at this day in any likelihood to grow to any 
greatneſs. For Venice is bridled by the Tark and Spain. The Duke of 
Tuſcany ſecketh rather title than territory, otherways than by putchaſiag. 
oO is yet young; the reſt of no great force of themſelves, France 

hath greatly loſt the reputation they had in Ealy by neglecting the occaſions A 
offered, and ſuffering the King of Spain to ſettle himſelf. 9 
Tax Emperor Adolphe of the houſe of Auſtriche, fon to Maximilian, Emperor, 4 
about thirty years of age; no ſtrong conſtitution of body, and greatly weaken- | 

ed by immoderate pleaſure; no great quickneſs of ſpirit. In faſhion and 4 
apparel all Spaniſh, where he had his education in his youth. He was moſt | 4 
governed by his mother while ſhe remained with him, and yet altogether b q 


C 


his ſteward Dyerriftan, and his great Chamberlain Romphe, both penſi- 
onaries of Hain, and there with him maintained. 43 
Or the empire, he hath by the laſt imperial diet one million of dollars 
towards the maintenance of the garriſons of Hungary; and beſides, his guards 
are paid of the empire. | 
To the Turi he payeth yearly tribute for Hungary 40000 dollars, beſides 
the charge of the preſents and his ambaſſadors, amounting to more than the 
tribute; in all 100,000 dollars. 2 
TRE ordinary garriſons in Hungary are to the number of but | 
evil paid at this time. | ag) Ha | 
THE revenues and ſubſidies of Hungary do not paſs 100,000 florins. The [ 
laſt Emperor affirmed ſolemnly, that the charge of Hungary amounted to : 
one million and a half. | | * 
THE revenues of Bobemia, ordinary and extraordinary, amount to 000 4 
dollars. | xt 
In the abſence of the Emperor, the Baron of Ro is governor of 
Bohemia, who poſſeſſeth almoſt a fourth part of that country, and is a papiſt; 
neither he nor his brother have children: he beareth the Emperor in hand to 
make him his heir. | 
Or Sileſia and Moravia, the E 


Emperor yearly may have 200,000 flarins. 
Our of Auſtriche of ſubſidy and tribute 100,000 florins, for his domains 
are all ſold away and engaged. OE POR | | 

Tnus all his revenues make half a million of florins.—— 

To his brothers Maxs#ihan and Erneſt, he allowtth yearly by agreement 
made between them  Rorins piece, as well for Anſtriche, as that might 
hereafter fall unto them by the deceaſe of the Archduke Ferdinand in Tyrol, 
the which ſhall come to the Emperor, 


TAE 
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THE Emperor altogether dependeth on Spain, as well in reſpect of his 
houſe, as the education he received there, and the rule his mother hath over 
him with. the chief of his council. He is utter enemy to religion, having 
well declared the ſame in baniſhing the miniſters out of Vienna, and divers 
other towns, where he gocth about to plant Jeſuits. 

"OF his ſubjects greatly miſliked, as his houſe is hateful to all Germany. 

THE Archduke Charles holdeth Styria and Carinthza, his chief abode is 
3 SS, 3, his wife is ſiſter to the Duke of en by whom he 5 
children | 

THE Archduke Ferdinand hath Trol, and Smclagh the n part * 

"1/sburg.” For his eldeſt ſon he hath bought in Germany a pretty ſtate, not 
tar from Ums; the ſecond is a cardinal. Now he is a pda _ aid, 
That he ſhall marry a daughter of the Duke of Mantua. | 
THESE are uncles to the Emperor; beſides Maximilian and Erneſt he 
hath two brothers, the Archduke Matthias that hath a penſion of the cltates 
of the Low Country, and a cardinal archbiſhop of Toledo. 
4 Germany. In Germany there are divers Princes diverſiy affected. The cleftor paltine 
1 Ludovic a Lutheran ; his chief abode is at Heidelberg. 
F His brother John Caſimir, Calvinilt, at fallen len, or Nieufadt. | 
x RICHARD their uncle at Symyers. 
= Dux Ns the life of the laſt Eledor, Ludovic dwelt at Amberg in the 
F higher alatinate. 
4 : PHILIP LUDOVIC dwelt at Norbourg on the Danow,! and is 
doch called Duke of. | 
JOHN dwclleth at Rypont, or Sweybourgh,, or in Ber eſaber ; ; the 
other three brethren have no certain dwelling place. George Juin ſon of 
Rupert, Count Palatin, dwelleth at Lyſſelſteyn. - 
Princes f AUGUSTUS Duke and Elector of Saxen remaineth the moſt part at 
Germany. Dreſden on the Elbe; ſometimes at Torge on Elbe, a goodly caſtle fortified 
by John Frederick. This elector is Lutheran, and great enemy to our pro- 
feſſion; of ſixty ycars of age, half frantick, ſevere; governed much by his 
wife, greater exactor than the German Princes are wont to be, and retaineth 
in his ſervice divers Lalians; his eldeſt ſon married of late the CO of 
the Duke of Brandebu "FR 
THe ſons of John Frederick captive, and yet in priſon, remainat t Coburge 
in Eaſt Franconia, near the foreſt of Turinge. 
THE ſons of Jolm William abide at Vinaria in Turingia. . 
if  FOACHIM FREDERICK, ſon of John George Elector of Bran 
4 debourg at Hala in Saxony on the river of Sala, as adminiſtrator of the 
| ene, of Magdebour 
GEORGE FREDERICK, ſon of George, dwelleth at Orsbuche 
in Eaſt Franconia, or at Blaſſenbourge, the which was the manſion of 
his uncle Albert the warrior. | 
THe Elector of Brandebourg John George Temaineth at Berkm.on the 
river of Sprea : his uncle Jahn dwelleth at Caſtryne beyond Odera, very 
ſtrong both by the ſituation, and fortified. ; 
Wn 7 LLIAM Duke of Bavyre, a papilt at Munich in Bevary, 1 marred 
the daughter of the Duke of Lorrain. | 
| His ſecond brother Ferdinand remaineth moſt at Laudſtutr. 1 a6 T 
THE third Erneſt, is en of Fi eee and een and late of 
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7ULIUS Duke of Brunſwick, at the ſtrong caſtle of Wolfenbutte! on 


Oher. _ 3 
 ERICKE of Brunſwick, ſon to Magnus, uncle to Julius, remaineth 
at My nda, or where the rivers of Werra and Fulda do join, making the river 
of Viſurgis navigable. : 

WIL LIAM Duke of Luneburg hath his being at Cella, on the river 
Albera. | L 

HE N RT his brother at Gryſorn, where before, their uncle Francis 
was wont to dwell. | 


OT HO their couſin Duke of Auneburg inhabiteth Harbourg on this ſide 


= » 


the Elbe, over right againſt Hamburg. | 

Tat Dukes of Pomerania, Fohn Frederick dwelleth at Stetin. 

BUGESL AU Sat Campena, ſometime anabbey in the county of Bardruſe. 

ERNESTLUDOVLICK at Wolgaſt on the river of Pants that runneth 
into the Baltick (ca. 

BARMIN at Ragenwald in further Pomerania, on the borders of 
Poland and Pruſſia. | 

CASIMIRE at Camyn, which biſhoprick he holdeth, either as admi- 
niſtrator, or in his own poſſeſſion and right, 

ULRICKE Duke of Meckelbourg, remaineth moſt at Guſtrow ; his 
brother Fohn Albert dwellcth at Serin, whoſe two ſons are in the court of 
the Duke of Saxon: ; 

ADOLPH Duke of Holſt and Dytmarch; his chief ſeat is at Gottorp 
in the duchy of Sleſwick. | IE | | 

ZOHAN his elder brother unmarricd, hath his abode at Hadersberge 3 
John, ſon to Chriſtiern King of Denmark, and brother to the Duke of 
Holſt, and to Frederick now King of Denmark, biſhop of Oeſelya and 
Courland in Livonia,  _ . | | 

WIL LIAM Duke of Fuliers, Cleve, and Bergen, hath his court at 
5 in the dukedom of 5 n 
WILLIAM Landgrave of Heſſe, dwelleth at Caſſel on Fulda. 

LUDOVICK at Marpurge. 

PHILIP at Brubache on the Rhine. 


GEORGE at Darmſtadt. 1 © | 
LUDOVICK Duke of Wirtenberge, his chief houſe at Stutgard. 
FREDERICK at Montbelgard, © | | 
THE marquiſes of Bathe : the elder Erneſt, the ſecond Jacob, the third 
55 yet younger 3 their chief dwelling- place is at Forſbeim, or at 
urlach. . 
Tux ſons of Philip at the Bath called Baden. he Re See 
ERNEST JOACHIM Prince of Anhalt at Zerbeſt, in the midway 
between Magdebourg and Wittemberg ; his other manſion is at 42 on 
Mida, where he was born, new built and fortified by his grandfather Erneſt: 
he hath beſides the caſtle of Cathenen, . the which was the habitation of 
Walfgang Prince of Anhalt his great uncle; Erneſt favoureth religion. 
GE ORGE ERNEST Prince and Earl of Henneberg at Schlew/ing, 
by the foreſt called Turing. | | 
GEORGE. Duke of Sileſia.and Brieke, of the family of the Kings of 
Poland, dwelleth at Brieke ; his eldeſt ſon, Foachin Frederick, hath married 
the daughter of the Prince of Anhalt; his ſecond ſon, Fohn George. 
HE N RY Duke of Sileſia and Lignitz, ſon to the brother of George, 
dwclleth at Lignitæ; he hath no children alive. 
Vor. I, TRY" RK wp i 3 FR E. 
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FREDERICK, brother to Henry unmarried. 

CHARLES Duke of Munſterberg and Olſſe, his wife the Counteſs of 
Sternberg in Bohemia, where he maketh his abode. 

HEN RY, brother to Charles, remaineth at Ole. 

FOHN FREDERICK Duke of Teſchen. 

CHARLES Duke of Lorrain, his chief court at Nancy. 

H is cldeſt ſon Henry of man's cſtatc. . 

CHARLES Cardinal Archbiſhop of Mets. 

A daughter in the French court. | 

BESIDESs, there are in Germany three electors biſhops, and divers biſhops 
of great livings. | 

THE free towns of greateſt importance are Noremberg, Auſpurg, Ulmes, 
and Strasburg: Then the cantons of the Swzſſes, the Gri/ons and Yalois. 

THE greateſt trouble in Germany at this time is about the concordate, 
furthered by the Duke of Saxon, and the Count Palatine. ; 

THERE is at this preſent no Prince in Germany greatly toward or re- 
doubted. | Re 

TRE Duke Caſimir's credit is greatly impaired, and his ability ſmall. 

THe Dyet imperial ſhortly ſhould be held, where the concordate fhall be 


_ urged, collection for Hungary made, and a King of Romans named. 


Tur French King, Henry the third, of thirty years of age, of a very 
weak conſtitution, and full of infirmities; yet extremely given over to his 
wanton pleaſures, having only delight in dancing, feaſting and entertaining 
ladies and chamber-pleaſures: No great wit, yet a comely behaviour and goodly 
perſonage, very poor through exacting inordinately by all devices of his ſub- 
jects greatly repining that revenge and hungry government, abhorring wars 


and all action, yet daily worketh the ruin of thoſe he hateth, as all of the 


religion and the houſe of Bourbon, doting fondly on ſome he chuſeth to favour 
extremely, without any virtue or cauſe of deſert in them to whom he giveth 
prodigally. His chief favourites now about him are the Duke Foyenſe, la 


Valette, and Monſicur D'Au. The Queen mother ruleth him rather by 


policy and fear he hath of her, than by his good will; yet he always doth 
ſhew great reverence towards her. The Guzſe is in as great favour with him 
as ever he was; the houſe is now the greateſt of all France, being allied to 
Ferrara, Savoy, Lorrain, Scotland, and favoured of all the papiſts: the 
French King having his kinſwoman to wife, and divers great perſonages in 
that realm of his houſe. ar, | | 
THe chiefeſt at this preſent in credit in court whoſe counſel he uſeth are, 
Villeroy, Villaquier, Bellievre, the Chancellor and Lord Keeper, Brrague 
and Chi verny. 188 | | 
HE greatly entertaineth no amity with any Prince, other than for form; 
neither is his friendſhip otherwiſe reſpected of others, fave in reſpect of the 
reputation of ſo great a kingdom. * 
TE Pope bearcth a great ſway, and the King of Spain, by means of his 
penſions 3 and of the Queen-mother with the G#z/e; ſhe for her two daught 
tcrs, he for other regard, can do what he liſt there, or hinder what he would 


not have done. 15 


I ux diviſion in his country for matters of religion and ſtate, through 
miſcontentment of the nobility to ſee ſtrangers advanced to the greatelt 
charges of the realm, the offices of juſtice ſold, the treaſury waſted, the 
people polled, the country deſtroyed, hath bred great trouble, and like to ſec 
more. The faction between the houſe of Ct? againſt that of Montmorancy, 
hath gotten great adyantage. 2 IG 
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Ar this preſent the King is about to reſtore Don Antonio King of 
Portugal, whereto arc great levies and preparation. 
FRANCTS Duke of Anjou and of Brabant, for his calling and =_ 
quality greatly to be conſidered as any Prince this day living, being ſecond * 22 
rſon to the King his brother, and in likelihood to ſucceed him. There is 
noted in the diſpoſition of this Prince, a quiet mildneſs, giving ſatlsfaction to 
all men; facility of acceſs and natural courteſy; underſtanding and ſpeech 
great and eloquent; ſecrecy more than commonly is in the French; from 
his youth always deſirous of action, the which thing hath made him always 
followed and reſpected. And though hitherto he hath brought to paſs no 
great purpoſe, having ſuffered great wants, and reſiſtance both at home and 
abroad, yet by the intermeddling is grown to good experience, readineſs and 
judgment, the better thereby able to guide and govern his affairs, both in 
practice, in treaty, and action. Moreover, the diſeaſed eſtate of the world 
doth ſo concur with this his active forwardneſs, as it giveth him matter to 
work upon: and he is the only man to be ſeen of all them in diſtreſs, or 
deſirous of alteration, A matter of ſpecial furtherance to all ſuch as have 
atchieved great things, when they have found matter diſpoſed to receive 
form. a 
AnD there is to be found no other Prince in this part of the world fo to- 
wards and forward as the Duke, towards whom they in diſtreſs may turn 
their eyes. We do plainly ſee in the moſt countries of Chriſtendom fo un- 
ſound and ſhaken an eſtate, as deſireth the help of ſome great perſon, to ſet 
together and join again the pieces aſunder and out of joint. Wherefore the 
preſumption 1s great, that if this Prince continue this his courſe, he is likely 
to become a mighty potentate: for one enterprize failing, other will be 4 
offered, and ſtill men evil at caſe, and deſirous of a head and captain, will 5 
run to him that is fitteſt to receive them. Beſides, the French deſirous to P 
ſhake off the civil wars, muſt needs attempt ſomewhat abroad. This Duke 1 
firſt had intelligence with the Count Ludovic in King Charles's days, and , 
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an enterprize to eſcape from the court, and in this King's time joined with j 
them of the religion and malcontents: after was carried againſt them, ſceketh g 
the marriage with her Majeſty ſo mighty a Princeſs, as it were to marry v 
might with his activity. 1 | 
He hath had practice in Germany to be created King of Romans, made a 
ſudden voyage with great expedition into the Low Countries, now is there 
again with better ſucceſs than fo ſoon was looked for. 4 | 
THe King of Spain, Philip fon to Charles the Fifth, about ſixty years of Þain. ; 
age, a Prince of great underſtanding, ſubtle and aſpiring, diligent and cruel. 
This King eſpecially hath made his benefit of the time, where his laſt attempr 
on F exact conſideration, thereby as by the workmanſhip 
to know the maſter. _ ; | 0 
THe firſt ſucceſs he had was at Sf, Quintin, where he got a notable hand 
of the French; he ſought to reduce the Low Countries to an abſolute ſub- 
jection. | 8. rg y ; 
HE hath kept France in continual broil, where, by his penſions and the 
favour of the houſe of Gu:ſe, by means of the Queen-mother in contempla- 
tion of her nieces, he beareth great fway. With the Pope he is ſo linked, 
as he may do what him lift, and diſpoſe of that authority to ſerve his purpoſes: 
As he has gotten great authority in pretending to protect the church and reli- 


gion. | 
HR 
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Fe poſſeſſeth the one half of Italy, comprehending Sicily and Surdin , 
with Naples and Milan; the which eſtates do yield him little other proãt, 

ſave the maintenance of ſo many Spaniards as he keepeth there always. 

Ink Duke of Florence relieth greatly upon him, as well in reſpect of the 
ſtate of Siena, as of the ports he holdeth, and of his greatneſs. Lucca is 
under his protection. * the one faction at his devotion, with their 

| gallies : at his penſion is moſt of the greateſt there. 

1 B ESIDES the Low Countries, he holdeth the Franch Comte, the beſt 

1 uſed of all his ſubjects, and Luxembourg : the Weſt- Indies furniſh him gold 

ii and ſilver, the which he conſumeth in the wars of the Low Countries, and 

in- penſions, and is greatly indebted, while he worketh on the foundation his 

{| father laid, to erect a monarchy, the which if he ſucceed in the conqueſt of 

f Portugal, he is likely to atchieve, unleſs death do cut him off. 

HH HE hath one ſon of the years of five by his laſt wife, two'daughters by the 

1 French King's ſiſter, two baſe ſons. 

HE hath greatly ſought the marriage of the Queen's daughter of France, 
ſiſter to his laſt wife, and couſin Germain removed. 

1 The Turksre- HIS. revenues are reckoned to amount to ſixteen millions. 

| thought tobe THE chief in credit with him of martial men and for council are, 

F equal with HE makcth account to have in continual pay 50000 ſoldiers. 5 

**. HE maintaineth gallies to the number of 140, whereof. there are 60 in 
berge the reſt are at Naples, and other places. Now is on league with. 
the Tur 

Perugal. D. ANTONIO, elect King of Portugal, thruſt out by the King of Spain, 
of forty-five years ofage, a mild ſpirit, ſobcr and diſcreet:. he is now in France, 
where he hath: levied ſoldiers, whercof part are embarked, hoping by the 
favour of that King, and the good-will the Portugals do bear him, to be 
reſtored again. He holdeth the Torges, and the Eaſt- Indiaus yet remain 
well affected to him, a caſe of it ſelf deſerving the conſidering and relief of 
all other Princes. Beſides in his perſon, his election to be noted with the 
title he claimeth very ſingular, and ſeldom the like ſeen, being choſen of 
all the people; the great dangers he hath eſcaped likewiſe at ſundry times. 

Poland, TRE King of Poland, Stephen Batoaye, a Baron of Hungary, by the 
favour of the Turk choſen King of the Pollacks; after the eſcape made by 
the French King; a Prince of the greateſt yalue and courage of any at this day, 

of competent years, ſufficicnt wiſdom, the which he hath ſhewcd in the ſiege 

þ of Danske, and the wars with the Muſcovite. 

TAE Hungarians could be content to exchange the Emperor for him. 
The Bohemians likewiſe wiſh him in the ſtead of the other. He were like 
to attain to the empire, were there not that mortal enmity between thoſe 
two nations as could not agree in one ſubjection. 

STREIGHT upon his election he married the Infant of Poland, ſome- 
what in years and crooked, only to content the Pollacks, but never com- 
panicd with her. He doth tolerate there all religions, himſelf heareth the 
maſs, but is not thought to be a Papiſt : he had a great part of his education 

SE in Turky, after ſerved the laſt Emperor. 

Donna l. REDERICX the Second, of forty- eight years, King of Denmark and 

1 N orwayz his Wife Hophia, daughter to Ulricke Duke of Mechelebourg, by 

} | whom he hath ſix children, four daughters age two ſons, mn and 

| Ulricus, the eldeſt of five years of 

Tux chiefeſt about him, Nicho as Coſe his chancellor; in whoſe coun 
{cl he doth much repoſe. f 
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"OP THE/STA TE OF BUROPE. 


HE hath always 800 horſe about his court, to whom he yen: ten dollars 
the month. 

Hrs Father deceaſed in the year I559, after which he had wars ten years 
ſpacc. with the Sede, which gave him occaſion to arm by ſea. His navy 
is ſix great ſhips of 1500 tun, and fifteen ſmaller, ten gallies which fail ro 
paſs the Streights. 

H1s revenues grow chiefly' in cuſtoms, and ſucli living as were in the 
hands of the abbeys, and biſhops, whereby he is greatly enriched : his chief 
haven is Copenhagen, where always his navy licth. 

a s brother oF lei Duke of Holſt in Jutland, tmacrici to the daughter 4 

uke oo. intctior Saxony. 
Ee 15 7 5 his on brother biſhop of Courland, martied che daughter 
of the rovite's brotler. 
15 HE, chiefeſt wars that the King of Denmark hath is with Fwellen with 
dene he hath peace. The Duke of Holſt is uncle to the King now 
they make often alliances with Scotland. = 
FOR N King of & weden, ſon of Guſtavus... 8 


ITEIS Gu/tavus had four ſons, Erick, Fobn, Magnur, Charles. © 
E RICK married à ſoldier 8. daughter, by whom Pe had divers children, 
and "JOUR, priſon. 


[N, bow King, mirried the ſiſter of Sigiſmond late King, of . 


os, GNU F beſtraught of his wits, 
. CHARLES marie a daughter of the Palſgrave. 
FIR daughters of Guſtavus. | 
 KATHERINE married to the Earl of Eaft- * 
ANNE to one of the Palſeraves. 
. CICILIA to the Marquis of Baden. 
 SOPHIA to the Duke of inferior Saxony. 
ELIZABETH to the Duke of Mecleburg. 5 
Tals Prince is of no great force nor wealth, but of ute hakt "PACE" a 
navigation by' reaſon of the wars between him and the "Dane, the which, the 
Wars cea they hardly maintain. 
THE A ro vite Emperor of Ruſſia, John Baſil, of threeſcore years of i c. 
age, in league and amity with no Prince ; always at wars with the 75 artari· 
ans, and. now with the Po/lake. | 
H is adviſed by no council, but goyetnerh altogerher like a tyrant. He 
bath one ſon of thirty years of age. Not long ſithence this Prince depoſed 
himſclf; and {et in his place a Tartar, whom 5] removed again. Of late fent 
an ambaſſador to Rome, . giving ſome hope-to ſubmit himſelf to that Ke, 
TH reli e is neareſt the Greek church, full of I and idolatry. | 
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PROCLAMATION DRAWN: FOR 


State-Pieces in the Reign of King J. AM TY ' 


A Proclamation. drawn for his Majeſy's £ firſt | coming in. 
eee but Bak uh 


He great cauſe at this time to be 8800 with det 24 of fee 


tions, we do in firſt place condole with all our loving ſubjects of Eng- 

land, for the loſs of their ſo virtuous and excellent Queen; being x 
Prince that we always found a dear ſiſter, yea a mother to our ſelf in man 

her actions and advices. - A Prince, whom we hold and behold as an excell bn? 

pattern and example to imitate in many her royal virtues and parts of govern- 

ment, and a Prince whoſe days we could have wiſhed to have been prolonged; 


we reporting our ſelves not only to the teſtimony of our royal heart, but to 


the judgment of all the world, whether there ever appeared in us any ambi- 
tious or impaticnt deſire to prevent God's appointed time. Neither are we 
ſo partial to our own honour, but that we do in great part aſcribe this our 
moſt peaccable and quiet entrance and coming to thoſe our crowns, next un- 
der the bleſſing of almighty God, and our undoubted right, to'the fruit-of 
her Majeſty's peaceable and quiet government, accuſtoming the people to alt 


loyalty and obedience. As for that which concerneth our ſelves, we would 


have all our loving ſübjects know, that we do not take ſo much gladneſs and 
contentment in the devolving of theſe kingdoms unto our royal perſon, for 


any addition or increaſe of glory, power or riches, as in this, that it is ſo 


manifeſtan evidence unto us (eſpecially the manner of it conſidered) that wc 
ſtand (though unworthy) in God's favour, who hath put more means into our 
hands to reward our friends and ſervants, and to pardon and obliterate i inju- 
ries, and to comfort and relieve the hearts and eſtates of our people and 1 

ſubjects, and chiefſy to advance the holy religion and church of almighty 
God, and to deſerve well of the chriſtian common wealth. And more 


. eſpecially we cannot but gratulate and rejoice in this one point, that it hath 


pleaſed God to make us the inſtrument, and, as it were, the corner ſtone, 
to unite theſe two mighty and warlike nations of England and Scotland into 
one kingdom. For although theſe two nations are ſcituate upon the conti 
nent of one iſland, and are undivided either by ſeas or mountains, or by di- 


verſity of language; and although our neighbour kingdoms of Hain and 


France have already had the happineſs to be reunited in the ſeveral mem. 
bers of thoſe kingdoms formerly disjoined ; yet in this iſland it appeareth not 
in the records of any true hiſtory, no nor ſcarcely in the conceit of any fabu- 
lous narration or tradition, that this whole iſland of Great Britain was cver 


united under one ſovereign Prince before this day. Which as we cannot but, 


take as a ſingular honour and favour of God unto our ſelves : ſo we may 
conceive good hope that the kingdoms of Chriſtendom ſtanding diſtributed 
and counterpoiſed, as by this laſt union they now are; it will be a foundation 
of the univerſal peace of all chriſtian” Princes, and that now the ſtrife hat 
ſhall remain between them, ſhall be but an emulation who ſhall govern bet, 
and moſt to the weal and good of his people. 
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HIS MAJESTY'S/FIRST COMING IN. 
ANOTHER great cauſe of our juſt rejoicing is, the aſſurcd hope that we 
conceive, that whereas our kingdom of Ireland hath been ſo long time torn 
and afflicted with the miſcries of wars, the making and proſecuting of which 
wars hath coſt ſuch an infinite deal of blood and treaſure of our realm of 
England, to be ſpilt and conſumed thereupon; we ſhall be able, through 
God's favour and aſſiſtance, to put a ſpeedy and an honourabte end to thoſe 
wars. And it is our princely deſign and full purpoſe and reſolution, not on- 
ly to reduce that nation from their rebellion and revolt, but alſo to reclaim 
them from their barbarous manners, to juſtiee and the fear of God; and to 
populate, plant, and make civil all the provinces in that kingdom: which al- 
ſo being an action that not any of our noble progenitors, Kings of England, 
hath ever had the happineſs throughly to proſecute and accompliſh, we take 
ſo much to heart as weareperſuaded it is one of the chief cauſes, for the Wark 
God hath brought us to the imperial crown of theſe kingdoms. | 
FURTHER, we cannot but take great comfort in the ſtate and dortepors 
dence which. we now ſtand in of peace and unity with all chriſtian Princes, 
and otherwiſe, of quietneſs and obedience of our own le at home: 
whereby we ſhall not need to expoſe that our kingdom of England to any 
quarrel or war, but rather have occaſion to preſerve them in peace and wen 
quility, and openneſs of trade with all foteign nations. 

LASTLY and principally, we cannot but take unſpeakable comfort in the 
great and wonderful conſent and unity, joy and alacrity, wherewith our 
loving ſubjects of our kingdom of England have received and acknowledged 
us their natural and lawful King and Governour, according to our moſt clear 
and undoubted right, in ſo quiet and ſettled manner, as if we had been long 
ago declared and eſtabliſhed ſucceſſor, and had taken all mens oaths and 
homages; greater and more perfect unity and readineſs could not have been. 
For conſidering with our ſelves, that notwithſtanding difference of religion, 
or any other faction, and notwithſtanding our abſence ſo far off, and not- 
withſtanding the ſparing and reſerved communicating of one another's minds; 
yet all our loving ſubje&s met in one thought and voice, without any the 
leaſt diſturbance or interruption, yea, heſitation or doubtfulneſs, or any 
ſhew thereof; we cannot but acknowledge it is a great work of God, who 
hath an immediate and ec diredion in the diſpoſing of kingdonrs 
and flows of peoples hearts. 

WHEREFORE after our moſt humble ind 5 thanks to 8 God, 
by whom Kings reign, who hath eſtabliſhed us King and Governour of theſe 
kingdoms; we return our hearty and affectionate thanks unto the Lords ſpiri- 
tual and temporal, the Knights and Gentlemen, the Citics and Towns, and 
generally unto our Commons, and all eſtates and degrees of that our king- 
dom of England, for their ſo acceptable firſt-fruirs of their obedience and 
loyalties offered and performed in our abſence ; much commending the 
great wiſdom, courage, and watchfulneſs ufed by rhe peers of that our king- 
dom, (according to the nobility of their bloods and lincages, many of them 
mingled with the blood royal and therefote in nature affectionate to their 
rightful King:) And hkewiſe of the counſellors of the late Queen according 
to their gravity and oath, and the ſpirit of their good miſtreſs (now a glorious 
faint in heaven) in carrying and ordering our affairs with that fidelity, mode- 
ration, and conſent, -which in them hath well appeared: and alſo the great 
readineſs, concord and cheerfulneſs in the principal Knights and gentlemen 
of ſeveral gg agar. with Ge head offtcers of great” cities, corporations an 
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towns: And do take knowledge by name ofthe readineſs and good zeal of thar 
our chiefeſt and moſt famous city, the city of London; the chambet of that 


| confirming and increaſing their happy and weal 
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our kingdom: aſſuring them, that we will be unto that city by all pos of 
eſtate, not only a Juſt 
"and bout "Patron 


and gracious: ſovereign nen King, but a {pec 
and bencfactor, - _ 

AND we on our part, 8 as well in e of all thtir foal and 
loving affections, as in diſcharge of our princely office, do promiſè and 
aſſure 1 that as all manner of eſtates have concurred and conſented 

in their duty and zeal: towards us, ſo it ſhall be our contirual care and 
a to preſerve and maintain every ſeveral: Mate in a- ha and 
flouriſhing condition, without confuſion or over- growing of any oe to the 
prejudice, diſcontentment, or diſcouragement of the reſt: and generally in 
all eſtates we hope Cod will ſtrengthen and aſſiſt us, not only to extirpate al 
groſs and notorious abuſes, and corruptions of ſimonies, briberfes, extox- 
tions, exactions, oppreſſions, vexations, burdenſome payments, and oper 
charges, and the like; but further to extend our princely care to the ſh 
of the very neglects and omiſſions of any thing that may tend tothe PL 
our people. So that every place and ſervice that is fit forthe honour or good 
ofthe common wealth ſhall be filled; and no man's virtue left idle uwe 
or unrewarded; and every good ordinance and conftitution, for the amend. 
en of the eſtate and times, be revived and put in etecutien. 
Ix the mean time, minding by God's leave (all delay fer apart) 10 
— ſecure our loving fubjects in our kingdom of Exgland by our perſonal 
preſence there, we require all our loving ſubjocts joyfully to expect * ſame: 
And yet ſo, as we ſignity our will and pleaſure to be, that all ſuch ceremonies 
and preparatiens as ſhall be made and uſed to do us honour, or to 
gratulation, be rather comely and orderly, than ſumptucus and glortote; and 
for the expreſſing of magniticence, that it be rather imployed and beſtowed 
upon the funeral of the late Queen, to whole memory we are e too 
much e cannot be done or Fenn | 
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hy nts not uſed. 


S it is a manifeſt token, or rather a ſubſtantial effect of the Wrath and 
A indignation of God, when kingdoms. are rent and divided, which 
have formerly been entire and united under one monarch and go- 
vernour ; ſo on the contrary; part, when it ſhall pleaſe the Almighty ( 
whom Kings reign as hisdeputics and lieutenants) to enlarge hiscommiſſions 
of empire and ſovereignty, and to commit thoſe nations to one King to go 
vern, which he had formerly committed to ſeveral Kings, it is an evident 
argument of his great favour both upon King and upon people; upon the 
King, in as much as he may with comfort conccive that he is one of thoſe 
ſervants to whom. it Was fad, Thon haſt, been faithful in the lefs, I I 
make thee Lord of more z. upon the people, becauſe the greatnuls of king 
doms and dominions, eſpecially not being ſcattered but adjacent and com 
pact, doth ever bring with it greater ſecurity from outward enemies, and 
greater freedom from inward burdens, unto both which people under wy 
| an 
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and weak eſtates are more expoſed: which ſo happy fruit of the union of 
kingdoms is chiefly to be underſtood, when ſuch conjunction or augmenta- 
tion is not wrought by conqueſt and violence, or by pat and ſubmiſſion, 
but by the law of nature and hereditary deſcent. For in conquelt it is com- 
monly ſeen, although the bulk and quantity of territory be increaſcd, yet 
the ſtrength of kingdoms is diminiſhed, as well by the waſting of the forces 
of both parts in the conflict, as by the evil coherence of the nation conquer- 
ing and conquered, the one being apt to be inſolent, and the other diſcon- 
tent; and ſo both full of jealouſies and diſcord. And where countries arc an- 
nexed only by act of eſtates and ſubmiſſions, ſuch ſubmiſſions are commonly 
grounded upon fear, which is no good author of continuance, beſides the 
quarrels and revolts which do enſue upon conditional and articulate ſubjec- 
tions : But when the lincs of two Kingdoms do meet in the perſon of one 
Monarch, as in a true point or perfect angle; and that from marriage (which 
is the firſt conjunction in human ſociety) there ſhall proceed one inheritor in 
blood to ſeveral kingdoms, whereby they are actually united and incorporate 
under one head; it is the work of God and nature, whereunto the works of 
lorce and policy cannot attain z and it is that which hath not in it ſelf any 
manner of ſceds of diſcord or diſunion, other than ſuch as envy and malig- 
nity ſhall ſow, and which groundeth an union, not only indiſſoluble, but 
alſo moſt comfortable and happy amongſt the people. We therefore in all 
humbleneſs acknowledge, that it is the great and bleſſed work of Almighty 
God, that theſe two ancient and mighty realms of England and Scotland, 
which by nature have no true but an imaginary ſeparation, being both ſituate 
and comprchended in one moſt famous and renowned iſland of Great Bri- 
tany, compaſſed by the ocean without any mountains, ſeas, or other boun- 
darics of nature, to make any partition, wall or trench between them, and 
being alſo cxempted from the firſt curſe of diſunion , which was the confu- 
ſion of tongues, and being people of alike conſtitution of mind and body, eſpe- 
cially in warlike proweſs and diſpoſition : and yet nevertheleſs have in ſo many 
ages been disjoined under ſeveral Kings and Governours, are now at the laſt 

by right inherent in the commixture of our blood, united in our perſon 
and generation, wherein ir hath pleaſed Cod to anoint us with the oil of 

gladneſs and gratulation above our progenitors, Kings of either nation. 

Neither can we ſufficiently contemplate and behold the paſſages, degrees and 

inſinuations, whereby it hath pleaſed the eternal God (to whom all his 

works arc from the beginning known and+preſent) to open and prepare a 

way to this excellent work 3 having firſt ordained that both nations ſhould be 

nit in one true and reformed religion, which is the perfecteſt band of all u- 

nity and union; and ſecondly, that there ſhould precede ſo long a peace con- 

tinued between the nations for ſo many years laſt paſt, whereby all ſeeds 

and ſparks of ancient diſcord have been laid aſleep, and grown to an obli- 

tcration and oblivion; and laſtly, that our ſelves in the true meaſure of our 

affections, ſhould have fo juſt cauſe to imbrace both nations with equal and 

indifferent love and inclination, inaſmuch as our birth and the paſling of 

the firſt part of our age hath been in the one nation, and our principal ſcat 

and manſion, and the paſling of the latter part of our days is like to be in the 

other. Which our equal and upright holding of the ballance between both 

nations, being the higheſt point of all others in our diſtributive juſtice, we 
give the world to know, that we are conſtantly reſolyed to preſerve invio- 
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eonvenience and informality; wherein by rhe example of Almighty God, 


ſupretme and abſolute prerogative to expreſs the fame, in ſuch words or ſort, 


fare againſt all cmulations and partialities, not making any difference at 
all between the ſubjects of cither nation, in affection, honours, favours, 
gifts, employments, confidences,. ot the like; but only ſack as the true 
diſtinctions of the perſons, being capable or not capable, fit or not fit, ac- 
2 with affairs or not acquainted with affairs, needing our princely 
Bounty ot not needing the ſame, approved to us by our experience or not 
approved, meriting or not meritmg, and the ſeveral degrees of theſe and the 
like conditions ſhall in, right reaſon tie us unto; withour any manner of 
regard to the country in it ſelf, to the end that they may well perceive, that 
in our mind and F they are all one and the ſame nation; and 
that our heart is truly placed in the center of government, from whence all 
lines to the nchen are equal and of one ſpace and diſtance. Bur 
for the further advancing and perfecting of this work, we have taken into 
our princely carc and cogitations, what it is that may appertam to our own 
imperial power, right, and authority; and what requitreth votes and aflents 
of our parliaments or eſtates; and again, what may preſently be done, and 
what muſt be left to further time, that our proceeding may be void of all in- 


who is accuſtomed to begin all his great works and deſignments by alterations 
or impoſitions of names, as the fitteſt means te imprint in the hearts of 
people a character and expectation of that which is to follow; we have 
thought good to withdraw and diſcontinue the divided names of England 
and Srot/and out of our regal ſtyle and title, and to uſe in place of them the 
eommon and contracted name of Get Britany: not upon any vain- glory, 
whercof we perſuade our ſelves out aſtions do ſufficiently free us in the judg- 
ment of all the world; and if any ſuch humour ſhould reign in us, it were 
better ſatisfied by length of ſtyle, and enumeration of kingdoms: but only 
as a fit ſignification of that which is already done, and a ſignificant prefigura- 
tion of that which we farther intend. For as in grving names to natural per- 
ons, it is uſed ro impoſe them in infancy, and not to ſtay till falneſs of growth; 
ſo it ſremed to us not unſraſonable to bring in futther uſe this name at the firſt, 
and to proceed to the more ſubſtantial points of the union after, as faſt and 
as far as the common good of both the fealms ſhould permit, eſpecially con- 
fidering the name of Britany was no coined or ne w- deviſed or affected name 
at pleaſure, but the true and ancient name which God and time hath impo- 
fed, extant, and received in hiſtories, in cards, and in ordinary ſpeech and 
writing, where the whole iſland is meant to be denominate, ſo as it is not 
accompanicd with fo much as any ſtrangeneſs in common ſpeech. And al- 
though we never doubted, neither ever heard that any other preſumed to 
doubt, but that the form and tenor of our regal ſtyle and title, and the de- 
lincation of the fame; did only and wholly of mere right appertain to our 
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as ſecmed good to our royal pleaſute: Vet becauſe we were to have the advice 
and aſſent of our parliament concerning other points of the union, we were 
pleaſed our faid patlYament ſhould, amongſt the teſt, take alfo rhe fame into 
theit conſideration. But finding by the grave opinion of our judges, who 
are the interpreters. of our laws, that in caſe that alteration of ſtyle which 
ſeemed to us but verbal, ſhould be eſtabliſhed and enacted by parliament, it 
might involve by implicarion and conſequence, not only a mote preſent al 
tration, bat altoa farther innovation than we any ways intended; ox at leak 
might be ſubje to ſome colourable ſeruple of ſuch a perilous conſtruction: 

we 
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we reſted well ſatisfied to reſpite the ſame, as to require it by act of parliament, ' 
But being ſtill reſolved and fixed that it may conduce towards this happy end 
of the better uniting of the nations, we have thought good by the advice of 
our council to take the ſame upon us by our proclamation, being a courſe ſafe 
and free from any of the perils or ſcruples aforeſaĩd. And therefore we do 
by theſe preſents, publiſh, proclaim, and aſſume to our ſelves from henceforth, 
according to our undoubted right, the ſtyle and title of King of Great Bri- 


tany, France, and Ireland, and otherwiſe as followeth in our ſtyle formerly 


uſed. And we do hereby ftraitly charge and command our chancellor, 
and all ſuch as have the cuſtody of any of our ſeals; and all other our officers 
and ſubjects whatſoever, ro whom it may in any wiſe appertain, that from 
henceforth in all commiſſions, patents, writs, - proceſſes, grants, records, 
inſtruments, impreſſions, ſermons, and all other writings and ſpeeches what- 
ſocver, wherein our ſtyle 1s uſed to be ſet forth or recited, that our faid ſtyle, 

as is before by theſe preſents dcclared and preſcribed, be only uſed; and no 
other. And becauſe we do but now declare, that which in truth was before, 
our will and pleaſure is, that in the computation of our reign, as to all 
writings or inſtruments hereafter to be made, the ſame computation be taken 
and madc, as if we had raken upon us the ſtyle aforeſaid immediately after 
the deceaſe of our late dear ſiſter. And we do notify to all our ſubjects, 
that if any perſon, of what degree or condition ſoever he be, ſhall impugn 

our ſaid ſtyle, or derogate and detract from the ſame by any arguments 232 
words or otherwiſe; we ſhall proceed againſt him, as againſt an offender a- 
gainſt our crown and dignity, and a diſturber of the quiet and peace of our 
kingdom, according to the utmoſt ſeverity of our laws in that behalf. Ne- 
vertheleſs our meaning is not, that where in any writ, pleading, or other re- 
cord, writing, inſtrument or ſpeech, it hath been uſed for mention to be 
made of England, or the realm of England, or any other word or words 
derived from the ſame, and not of our whole and entire ſtyle and title; that 
therein any alteration at all be uſed by pretext of this our proclamation, which 
we intend to take place only where our whole ſtyle ſhall be recited, and not 
otherwiſe; and in the other caſes the ancient form to be uſed and obſerved. 


The moſt. humble Certificate or Return of the 
Commiſſioners of England and Scotland, 


Authorized to treat of an UNION for the Weal of 


| Prepared, but altered, 


E the commiſſioners for England and Scotland reſpectively named 
and appointed, in all humbleneſs do ſignify to his moſt excellent 


Majeſty, and to the moſt honourable high courts of parliament of 
both realms, that we have aſſembled our ſelves, conſulted and treated. ac- 
cording to the nature and limits of our commiſſion; and for as much as we 
do find that hardly within the memory of all times, or within . 
of the univerſal world, there can be ſhewed forth a fit example or precedent 
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3 CERTIFICATE OF THE COMMFSSFONERS 


of the work we have in hand concurring in all points material, we thought 
our ſelves ſo much the more bound to reſort to the infallible and original 
grounds of nature and common rcaſon, and freeing our ſelves from the lead- 

mg or miſlcading of examples, to inſiſt and fix our conſiderations upon the 
mdividual buſineſs in hand, without wandring or diſcourſes. It ſcemed 
1 therefore unto us a matter demonſtrative by the light of reaſon, that we were 
8 in firſt place to begin with-the remotion and abolition of all manner of hoſtile, 

1 envious, or malign laws on either ſide, being in themſelves mere temporary. 
1 and now by, time become directly contrary to our preſent moſt happy eſtate; 
N which laws, as they are already dead in force and vigour, ſo we thought fir 
4 now to wiſh them buried in oblivion; that by the utter cxtinguiſhment of 
4 the memory of diſcords paſt, we may avoid all ſeeds of relapſe into diſcords 
1% ro come. Secondly, as matter of nature not unlike the former, we entered 
W into conſideration of ſuck-limitany conſtitutions as ſerved but for to obtain a 
if form of juſtice between ſubjects under ſeveral Monarchs, and did in the very 


it grounds and motivcs of them preſuppoſe incurſions, and intermixture of ho- 
1 {fility: All which occaſions, as they are in themſelves now vaniſhed and done 
5 away, ſo we wilh the abolition and ceſſation thereof to be declared. Third- 
| ly, for ſo much as the principal degree to union is communion and partici- 


| in order, that the commerce between both nations be ſet open and free, ſo 
as the commodities and proviſions of either may pals and flow to and fro, 
without any ſtops or obſtructions, into the veins of the whole body, for the 
better ſuſtentation and comfort of all the parts: with caution nevertheleſs, 
that the vital nouriſhment be not ſo-drawn into one part, as it may endanger 
a conſumption and withcring of the other. Fourthly, after the commu- 
nion and participation by commerce, which can extend but to the tranſmiſlion 
of ſuch commodities as are moveable, perſonal and tranſitory, there ſucceed- 
ed naturally that other degree, that there be made a mutual endowment 
and donation of either realm towards other of the abilities and Capacitics to 
take and enjoy things which are permanent, real and fixed; as namely, free- 
hold and inheritance, and the like: And that as well the internal and vital 
veins of blood be opened from interruption and obſtruction in making pedi- 
gree, and claiming by deſcent, as the external and elemental veins of paſlage 
and commerce, with reſervation nevertheleſs unto the due time of ſuch abt- 
lities and capacities only, as no power on earth can confer without time and 
education. And laſtly, becauſe the perfection of this bleſſed work conſiſteth 
in the union, not only of the ſolid parts of the eſtate, but alſo in the ſpirit 
and ſinews of the fame, which are the laws and government which neyer- 
theleſs are already perfectly united in che head, but require a further time to 
be united in the bulk and frame of the whole body; in contemplation hereof 
we did conceive that the firſt ſtep thereunto was to provide, that rhe juſtice 
of either realm ſhould aid and aſſiſt, and not fruſtrate and interrupt rhe juſtice 
of the other, ſpecially in ſundry caſes criminal; ſo that either realm may 
not be abuſed by malefactors as a ſanctuary or place of refuge, to avoid the 
condign puniſhment of their crimes and offences. All which ſeveral points, 
as we account them, ſummed up and put together, bur as a degree or mid- 
dle term to the perfection of this bleſſed work; ſo yet we conceived them 
to make a juſt and fit period for our preſent conſultation and proceeding. 
And for ſo much as concerneth the manner of our proceedings, we may 
truly make this atteſtation unto out ſelves, that as the mark we ſhot at was 
union 


i| tion of mutual commodities and benefits, it appeared to us to follow next 
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FoR AN UNION. 


union and unity, ſo it pleaſed God in the handling thereof, to bleſs us with 
the ſpirit of unity, inſomuch as from our firſt ſitting unto the breaking up 
of our aſſembly, (a thing moſt rare, the circumſtance of the cauſe and perſons 
conſidered) there did not happen or intervene, neither in our debates or 
arguments, any manner of altercation or ſtrife of words; nor in our reſolutions 
any variety or diviſion of votes, but the whole paſſed with an unanimity and 
uniformity of conſent: and yet ſo, as we ſuppoſe, there was never in any 
conſultation greater plainneſs and liberty of ſpeech, argument and debate, 
replying, contradicting, recalling any thing ſpoken where cauſe was, ex- 
nding any matter ambiguous or miſtaken; and all other points of free 
and friendly interlocution and conference, without eavillations, advantages 
or overtakings: A matter that we cannot aſcribe to the skill or temper of 
our own carriage, but tothe guiding and conducting of God's holy providence 
and will, the true author of all unity and agreement; neither did we, where 
the buſineſs required, reſt ſo upon our own ſenſe and opinions, but we did 
alſo aid and aſſiſt our ſelves, as well with the reverend opinion of judges and 
perſons of great ſcience and authority in the laws, and alſo with the wiſdom 
and experience of merchants, and men expert in commerce. In all which 
our proceedings notwithſtanding, we are ſo far from pretending or aiming at 
any prejudication, either of his royal Majeſty's ſovereign and high wiſdom, 
which we do moſt dutifully acknowledge to be able to pierce and penetrate 
far beyond the reach of our capacities, or of the ſolid and profound judgment 
of the high courts of parliament of both realms, as we do in all humbleneſs 
ſubmit our judgments and doings to his ſacred Majeſty, and to the parlia- 
ments, proteſting our ſincerity and craving gracious and benign conſtruction 
and acceptation of our travails. oY. 1 | 7" Te 
Wx therefore with one mind and conſent have agreed and concluded, 
that there be propounded and preſented to his Majeſty and the parliament of 
both realms, theſe articles and propoſitions following. | 


: 


An Argument of Sir FRAN IS Bacon, the King's 
Sollicitor, in the lower houſe of Parliament, 


Proving the King's right of impoſitions on merchandiſes 
| imported and exported f. | 

ND it pleaſe you, Mr. Speaker, this queſtion touching the tiFht of 

impoſitions is very great; extending to the prerogative of the King 

on the one part, and the liberty of the ſubject on the other; and that 

in a point of profit and value, and not of conceit or fancy. And therefore 


as weight in all motions increaſeth force, ſo I do not marvel to ſee men ga- 


ther the greateſt ſtrength of argument they can to make good their opinions. 
And ſo you will give me leave likewiſe, being ſtrong in mine own perſuaſion 
that it is the King's right, to ſhew my voice as free as my thought. And for 


my part I mean to obſerve the true courſe to give ſtrength to this cauſe, Which 


is, by yielding thoſe things which arc not tenable, and keeping the queſtion 
Vol. I. | *O. ay within 
+ This matter was much debated by the lawyers and gentlemen in the parliament, 1610, and 1614, 
&c. and afterwards given up by the crown in 1641. 8 | 
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12 Hen. 4. 
13 Hen. 4. 


40 Aſſiſ. 
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ARGUMENT CONCERNING 

within the true ſtate and cotnpaſs, which will diſcharge many popular ax. 
guments, and contract the debate into a leſs room, 

WurxETrORRE I do deliver the queſtion, and exclude or ſee by, as not 
in queſtion, five things. Firſt; the queſtion is de portorio, and not de tri 
Jars; to uſe the Roman words for explanation ſake; it is not, I ſay, touch 
ing any taxes within the land, but of payments at the ports. Secondly, it 
is not touching any impoſt from port to port, but where claves regui the keys 
of the kingdom are turned to let in from foreign parts, or to ſend forth to 
foreign parts; (in a word) matter of commerce and intercourſe, not ſumply 
of carriage or vecture. Thirdly, the queſtion is (as the diſtinction was u- 
fed above in another caſe) de vero & falſo, and not de bono & malo, of 


the legal point, and not of the in convenience, otherwiſe than as it ſeryes 


to decide the law. Fourthly, I do ſet apart three commodities, wools, wool- 
fells, and leather, as being in different caſe from the reſt; becauſe the cuſtom 
upon them is antiqua cuſtuma. Laſtly, the queſtion is not whethor in matter 
of impoſing, the King may alter the law by his prerogative, but whether the 
King have not fuch a prerogative by law. 

I nx ſtate of the queſtion being thus cleared and freed, my e ition 
is, that the King by the fundamental laws of this kingdom hath a power to 
impoſe upon merchandiſe and commodities both native and foreign. In my 
proof of this propoſition all that I ſhall ſay, be it to confirm or confute, 4 
will draw into certain diſtinct heads or conſiderations which move me — 
may move you. 

I x firſt is am univerſal negative: there appeareth not in any of the King's 
dourts any one record wherein an impoſition laid at the ports, hath been 
overthrown by judgment; nay more, where it had been queſtioned by pl cad- 


Ing. This plea, quod ſumma praeditta minus juſte i 2 ita fuit, & contra 


teges & confuttudines regni hujus Angliae, unde Bates illam ſolvere 
recuſavit prout ei bene tiemt 3 is primae impreſſionis. Bates was = firſt 
man ab origine mundi (for any thing that appeareth) that miniſtred that plea; 
whereupon I offer this to conſideration : the King's acts that grieve the ſub- 
ject are either againſt law and ſo void, or according to ſtrictneſs of law, and 
yet grievous And according to theſe ſeveral natures of grievance, there be 
ſeveral remedies: be they againſt law ? overthrow them by judgment : be 
they too ſtreight and extreme, though legal? propound them in parliament. 
For as much then as impoſitions at the ports, having been ſo often laid 
were nevet brought into the King's courts of juſtice, but till brought to par- 


liament, I may moſt certainly conclude, that they were conceived not to 


be ag ainſt law. And if any man ſhall think that it was too high a point to 
ee by law before the judges, or that there ſhould want fortitude in 
them to aid the ſubject; no, it ſhall:appear_ from time to time in eaſes. of 
equal reach where theKing's acts have been indeed againſt law, the coutſe 
df law hath run, and the judges have worthily done their duty. 

As in the caſe of an impoſition upon linnen cloth for the.alnage z over- 
thrown by judgment. 

Tar caſe of acominiſſion of arreſt and conmilerlig of ſubjects upon exa- 
mination without conviction by jury, diſallowed by- he judges. 

A commiſſion to determine the right of the exigenter's place, fecundun 


Scrogg's cal fham diſe diſcretionem, diſallowed by the judges. 


„43 Eli. 


THe calc of the monopoly of cards overthrown and A by judg 
ment. | 
] 


1MPOSITIONS ON MERCHANDISES. 


King's power. 
Now it any man 


to force, I will alledge but two memorable r c for the 1 

my ſtrangers, the other for the merchants Exg/z/h. That far the ſtrangers is up- 

e, J on the grant of chart. mercator. of three pence in value ultra antiguas zi KA. 

and cuſtumas; which grant is in uſe and practice at this day. For it is well Chart. ner. 
known to the merchants, that that which they call ſtranger's cuſtom, and“ 

ngs crroncouſly double cuſtom, is hut three pence in the pound more than Exg- 

cen liſh. Now look into the ſtatutes of ſuhſidy of tonnage and poundage, and 

cad- you ſhall find (a few, merchandiſe only excepted) the poundage equal upon 

tra 


the King's power to impoſe. 


the commons complained of the forty ſhillings upon the ſack of wool as a 


: be male: toll ſer by the aſſent, of the merchants without, conſent of parliament; 
nem. nay, they diſpute and ſay it were hard that the merchants conſent ſhould. be 
laid in damage of, the commons. ,What ſayeth the King to them? doth he grant 
par- it or give way to it? No; but replies upon them and ſayeth, it cannot be 
t to rightly conſtrued, to be in prejudice of commons, the rather becauſe provi- 
. to ſion was made, that the merchants ſhould not work. upon them, by colour 
ic in of that payment to inereaſe their price; in that there was a price certain ſet 
es Of upon the wools, and there was an end of that matter: which, plainly affirm- 
ourſe eth the force of the merchants grants. Sa then the force of the grants of 
merchants both Engliſt and ſtrangers appearcth, and their grants being not 

over corporate, are but aus adjectives without the King's power to impoſe. 
Tux third conſideration is of the firſt and moſt ancient commencement of 


cuſtoms; wherein I am ſomewhat to ſeck; for as the poet ſaith, Ingreditur- 

que ſolo, &, caput inter nubila condit, che beginning of it is,obſcure : but 

1 rather conceive that it is by common law than by grant in parliament, For 

firſt, Mr. Dyer's opinion was, that the ancient cuſtom for exportation was 

by the common laws; and goeth further, that that ancient guſtom was the 

cultom upon wools, woolfells and leather: he was deceiycd in rhe — 
| an 
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For the merchants EAgliſb, take the notable record in 17 E. 4. Where 17 E x; 


356 ARGUMENT CONCERNIN G 
5 ; and the diligence of your ſearch hath revealed it; for that cuſtom upon theſe 
|} three merchandiſes grew by grant of parliament 3 E. I. but the opinion in 
general was ſound; for there was a cuſtom before that: for the records 
themſelves which ſpeak of that cuſtom do term it a new cuſtom alentour dt! 
novel cuſtome, as concerning the new cuſtom granted, &c: this is pregnant 
there was yet a more ancient. So for the ſtrangers, the grant in 31 E.]. 
Chart. Mercator. is that the three pence granted by the ſtrangers. ſhould 
be ultra antiquas cuſtumas, which hath no affinity with that cuſtom upon 
the three ſpecies, but preſuppoſeth more ancient cuſtoms in general. Now 
if any man think that thoſe more ancient cuſtoms were likewiſe by act of 
parliament, it is but a conjecture; it is never recited ultra antiquas cnuſtu- 
mas firius conceſſas, and acts of parliament were not much ſtirring before 
the great charter, which was 9 H. III. And therefore I conceive with 
Mr. Dyer, that whatſoever was the ancient cuſtom was by the common 
law. And if by the common law, then what other means can be imagined 
of the commencement of it but by the King's impoſing? 0 

IRE fourth conſideration is of the manner that was held in parliament in 
the aboliſhing of impoſitions laid, wherein I will conſider firſt the manner of 
the petitions exhibited in parliament ; and more ſpecially the nature of the 
King's anſwers. For the petitions I note two things; firſt, that to my 
remembrance there was never any petition made for the revoking of any 
impoſition upon foreign merchants only. It pleaſed the Decemviri in 
5* E. II. to deface chart. Mercator. and ſo the impoſition upon ſtrangers as 
againſt law : but the opinion of theſe reformers I do not much truſt, for 
they of their gentleneſs did likewiſe bring in doubt the demy-mark, which it 
is manifeſt was granted by parliament, and pronounced by them the King 
ſhould have it, i avoir le doit: but this is declared void by 1” E. III. 
which reneweth chart. Mercator. and void muſt it needs be, becauſe it 
was an ordinance by commiſſion only, and that in the time of a weak King, 
and never either warranted or confirmed by parliament. Secondly, I note 
that petitions were made promiſcuouſly for taking away impoſitions ſet by 
parliament as well as without parliament ; nay, that very tax of the neufieſme 
the ninth ſheaf or fleece, which is recited to be againſt the King's oath and in 
blemiſhment of his crown, was an act of parliament, 14 E. III. So then to 
infer that impoſitions were againſt law, becauſe they are taken away by ſuc- 
ceeding parliaments, it is no argument at all ; becauſe the impoſitions ſet by 
the parliaments themſelves, which no man will ſay were againſt law, were 
nevertheleſs afterwards pulled down by parliament. But mdeed the argu- 
ment holdeth rather the other way, that becauſe they took not their remedy 
in the King's courts of juſtice, but did fly to the parliament, therefore they 
were thought to ſtand with law. 

Now for the King's anfwers - if the impoſitions complained of had been 
againſt law, then the King's anſwer oughr to have been ſimple, ranguam 
reſponſio categorica, non hypothetica, as let them be repealed, or let the 
law run: but contrarywiſe, they admit all manner of diverſities and 
qualifications; for _ | | . 

SOME X IMES the King diſputeth the matter and doth nothing, 3 
| 17 E. III. 2 | 
| SOMETIMES the King diſtinguiſheth of reaſonable and not reaſonable, 
h _ as38 E. III. 7 
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IMP OSITIONS ON MERCHANDISES. 
SOMETIMES he aboliſheth them in part; and letteth them ſtand in 
part, as 11 E. II. the record of the Matuum, and 14. E. III. the 
printed ſtatute, whereof I ſhall ſpeak more anonz 
SOME TIMES that no impoſition ſhall be ſet during the time that the 
grants made of ſubſidies by parliament ſhall continue, as 47 E. 111. 
SOMETIMES that they ſhall ceaſe ad voluntatem noſtram. | 
AND ſometimes that they ſhall hold over their term preſixed or aſſeĩſed. 

ALL which ſheweth that the King did not diſclaim them as unlawful, 
for actus legitimus non recipit tempus aut conditionem: If it had been a 
diſaffirmance by law, they muſt have gone down in ſolido, but no you ſec 
they have been tempered and qualified as the King faw convenlent. 

Tux fifth conſideration, is of that which is offered by way of objection; 
which is, firſt, that ſuch grants have been uſually made by conſent of parlia- 
ment; and ſecondly, that the ſtatutes of ſubſidies of tonnage and poundage 
have been made as a kind of ſtint and limitation, that the King ſhould hold 
himſclf unto the proportion ſo granted and not impoſe further; the rather 
becauſe it is expreſſed in ſome of theſe ſtatutes of tonnage and poundage, 
ſometimes by way of proteſtation, and ſometimes by way of condition that 
they ſhall not be taken in precedent, or that the King ſhall not impoſe any 
further rates or noveltys, as 6 K. II. 9 K. II. 13 H. IV. 1 H. V. Which 
ſubſidies of tonnage and poundage have ſuch clauſes and cautions. : 

To this objection I give this anſwer. ' Firſt, that it is not ſtrange with 
Kings, for their own better ſtrength, and the better contentment of their 
people, to do thoſe things by parliament which nevertheleſs have perfeHion 
enough without parliament. We ſee their own rights to the crown which 
are inherent, yet they take recognition of them by parliament. And there 
was a ſpecial reaſon why they ſhould do it in this caſe, for they had found by 
experience that if they had not conſent in parliament to the ſetting of them 
up, they could not have avoided ſuit in parliament for the taking of them 
down. Beſides, there were ſomethings requiſire in the manner of the levy 
for the better ſtrengthning of the fame, which percaſe could not be done 
without parliament, as the taking the oath of the party touching the value, 
the inviting of the diſcovery of coricealment of cuſtom by giving the moicty 
to the informer, and the like. Now in ſpecial for the ſtatutes of ſubſidies of 
tonnage and poundage, I note three things. Firſt, that the conſideration 
of the grant is not laid to be for the reſtraining of impoſitions, but expreſſly 
for the guatding of the ſea. '* Secondly, that ir is true that the ancient form 
is more peremptory, and the modern more ſubmiſs; for in the ancient 
form ſometimes they infert a flat condition that the King ſhall not further 
impoſe; in the latter they hambly pray that the merchants may be demeaned 
without oppreſſion, paying thoſe rates; but whether it be ſupplication, or 
whether it be condition, it father implieth the King hath a power; for elſe 
both were needleſs, for conditio annectitur ubi libertas praeſumitur, and the 
word oppreſſion ſeemeth to refer to exceſſive impoſitions. And thirdly, 
that the ſtatutes of tonnage and poundage are but cumulatiue and not priva- 
live of the King's power precedent, appeareth' notably in the three pence 


overplus, which is paid by the 'merchants ſtrangers, which ſhould: be taken 


away quite, if thoſe ſtatutes were taken to be limitations; for in that, as 
was touched before, the rates are equal in the generality between ſubjects 
and ſtrangers, and yet that impoſition, notwithſtanding any ſuppoſed reftric- 
tion of theſe acts of ſubſidies of tonnage and poundage, remainerh at this day. 
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CERTIFICATE TOUCHING 


Tax ſixth conſideration is likewiſe of an objection, which is matter of 


practice, vi. that from R. Ils time to Q. Mary, which is almoſt 200 years, 


there was an intermiſſion of impoſitions, as appcareth both by records and 


the cuſtom-books. 


To which I anſwer; both that we have i in effect an equal . of 
years to countervail them, namely, 100 ycars in the times of the three Kings 
Edwards added to 60 of our laſt years; and extrema obruunt media ; ; for 
we have both the reverence of antiquity and the polleſſion of the preſent times, 
and they but the middle times; and beſides, in all true judgment there is a 
very great difference between an uſage to prove a thing lawful, and a non- 
uſage to prove it unlawful: for the practice plainly implicth conſent; but 
the diſcontinuance may be either becauſe it was not necdful, though lawful; 
or becauſe there was found a better means, as I think it was indeed i in * 
of the abe cuſtoms by means of the ſtaple at Calais. 


A Certificate to his Majeſty, touching the projects of 
Sir STEPHEN PROC TOR, une to the Pe- 
nal Laws. | 


It may pleaſe your facred Majeſty, | 

ITH the firſt free time from your Majeſty's ſervice of more preſent 
W diſpatch, I have peruſed the projects ef Sir Stephen Proctor, and 
do find. it a collection of extreme diligence and inquiſition, and 
more than I thought could have met in one man's knowledge. For though 
it be an caſy matter to run over many offices and profeſſions, and to note in 
them general abuſes or deceitsz yet nevertheleſs to point at and trace out 
the particular and covert practices, ſhifts, deviſes, tricks, and as it were ſtra- 
tagems in the meaner ſort of the miniſters of juſtice or publick ſervice, and 
to do it truly and underſtandingly, is a diſcovery whereof great good uſe 
may be made for your Majeſty's ſervice and good of your people. But be- 
cauſe this work I doubt not hath been to the gentleman the Work ef years, 
whereas my certificate muſt be the work but of hours or days, and that it is 
commonly and truly ſaid, that he that imbraceth much, ſtraineth and hold- 
eth the leſs, and that propoſitions have wings, but operation and execution 
hath leaden feet; I moſt humbly deſtre pardon of your Majeſty, if I do for 
the preſent only ſelect ſome one or two principal points, and certify my opi- 
nion thereof; reſe the reſt as a ſheaf by me to dra out at further time 
further matter for your Majeſty's information for ſo much as {hall e 

to be fit or worthy the conſideration. 

For that part therefore of theſe projects which concerncth penal Fol 
do find the purpoſe and ſcope to be, not to preſs a greatex rigor or.(everity 
in the execution of penal laws; but to repreſs. the abuſes in common infor 
mers and ſome clerks and under-miniſters that for common gain partake 
with them: for if it had tended to the other point, -Lfor my part thould be 
very far from adviſing your Majeſty to give ear unto it. For as it-is ſaid in 
the Plalm, I/ thou Lord ſbould be extreme to mark what is dane amiſs, 
who may abide it? So it is moſt certain, that your people is ſo enſnared in 
a multitude of penal laws, that the execution of them cannot be borne. And 
as it followeth; But with thee is merey, that thou maye/t be feared: ſo it 
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is an intermixture of mercy and juſtice, that will bring you fear and obedi- 
ence: for too much rigor makes people deſperate. And therefore to leave 
this, which was the only blemiſh of King Henry VIIs reign, and the unfor- 
runate ſervice of Empſon and Dudley, whom the people's curſes, rather 
than any law, brought to overthrow ; the other work, is a work not only 
of profit to your Majeſty, but of piety towards your people. For if it be 
true in any proportion, that within theſe five years of your Majeſty's happy 
reigu, there hath not five hundred pounds benefit come to your Majeſty by 


except) and yet nevertheleſs there hath been a charge of at leaſt fifty thouſand 
nds which hath been layed upon your people, it were more than time it 
recciveda remedy, NY | 
Tuis remedy hath been ſought by diverſe ſtatutes, as principally by a 
ſtatute in 18. and another of 31. of the late & 99a of happy memory. But 
1 am of opinion that the appointing of an officer proper for that purpoſe, 
will do more good than twenty ſtatutes, and will do that good effectually, 
which theſe ſtatutes aim at intentionally. — _ 
AND this I do allow of the better, becauſe it is none of thoſe new ſu- 
perintendencies, which I ſee many times offered upon pretence of reforma- 
tion, as if Judges did not their duty, or ancient and ſworn officers did not 
their duty and the like: but it is only to ſer a Cuſtos or watchman, neither 
over Judges nor clerks, but only over a kind of people that cannot be ſuffici- 
ently watched or overlooked, and that is the common promoters or infor- 
mers; the very awe and noiſe whereof will do much good, and the practice 
much more. | he n 
I will therefore ſet down firſt what is the abuſe or inconvenience, and then 
what is the remedy which may be expected from the induſtry of this officer. 
And ] will divide it into two parts, the one, for that they may concern the 
eaſe of your people (for with that I will crave leave to begin, as knowing it 
to be principal in your Majeſty's intention) and the other for that, that may 
concern your Majeſty's benefit. n 


Concerning the eaſe of his Majeſty's ſubjects, polled apes 


by common informers. 


The abuſes or inconveniencies. The remedies by the induſtry of the 
1. AN informer exhibits an infor- 1. The officer by his diligence find- 
mation, and in that one information, ing this calc, is to inform the court 
he will put an hundred ſeveral ſub- thereof, who thereupon may grant 
jects of this information. Every one good coſts againſt the informer, to 


penal laws (the fines of the Star- chamber, which are of a higher kind, only 


ſhall take out copies, and every one 
ſhall put in his ſeveral anſwer. This 
will coſt perhaps a hundred marks: 
that done, no further procceding. 
But the Clerks have their fees, and 
the informer hath his dividend for 
bringing the water to the mill. 
Ir is to be noted, that this vexa- 
tion is not met with by any ſtatute. 


cvery of the ſubjects vexed: and with- 
al not ſuffer the ſame informer to re- 
vive his information againſt any of 
them; and laſtly fine him, as for a 
miſdemeanor and abuſe of juſtice, and 


by that time a few of ſuch examples 
be made, they will be ſoon weary of 


For 
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For it is no compoſition, but a diſ- 
continuance; and in that caſe there 
is no penalty, but coſts: and the poor 
ſubject will never ſue for his coſts, 
leſt it awake the informer to revive 
his information, and ſo it eſcapeth 
clearly. | 


2. INFOR MERS receive penſions of 
divers perſons to forbear them. And 
this is commonly of principal offen- 
ders, and of the wealthieſt ſort of 
tradeſmen. For if one tradeſman 
may preſume to break the law, and 
anothet not, he will be ſoon richer 
than his fellows. As for example, if 
one draper may uſe tenters, becauſe 
he is in fee with an informer, and o- 
thers not, he will ſoon outſtrip the 
good tradeſman that keeps the law. 

AN p if it be thought ſtrange that 
any man ſhould ſeek his peace by one 
informer, when he licth open to all, 
the experience is otherwiſe: for one 
informer will bear with the friend of 
another, looking for the like meaſure. 


| AND beſides they have deviſes to 
get priority of information, and to 


put in an information de bene eſſe, to 


penſioners. 
AND if it be ſaid this is a pillory 
matter to the informer, and there- 


fore he will not attempt it; although 


therein the ſtatute is a little doubtful ; 
yet if hanging will not keep thieves 
from ſtealing, it is not pillory will 
keep informers from pollingg. 
AND herein Sir Stephen addeth a 


= 


prevent others, and to protect their 


2. THIS is an abuſe that appeareth 
not by any proceeding in court, be- 
cauſe it is before ſuit commenced, 
and therefore requireth a particular 


- enquiry. 


Bur when it ſhall be the care and 
cogitation of one man to overlook in- 
formers, theſe things are caſily diſco- 
vered: for let him but look who th 
be that the informer calls in queſtion, 
and hearken who are of the ſame trade 
in the ſame place and are ſpared, and 
it will be eaſy to trace a bargain. 

IN this caſe, having diſcovered the 
abuſe, he ought to inform the barons 
of the exchequer, and the King's learn- 
ed council, that by the Star- chamber, 


or other wiſe, ſuch taxers of the King's 


ſubjects may be puniſhed. 


notable circumſtance: that they will 
peruſe a trade, as of brewers or victu- 


allers, and if any ſtand out, and will 

not be in fee, they will find means to 
have a dozen informations come upon 

him at once. NF eee e 


3. THE ſubject is often for the ſame 
offence vexed by ſeveral informations: 
ſometimes the one informer not 
knowing of the other; and often by 
confederacy to weary the party with 
charge: upon cvery of which goeth 

proceſs, 


brief note of the matter, may be made 


1 
3 


31 E officer keeping a bock of 
all the informations put in, with a 


acquainted. with all informations to 
come in: and if he find a precedent 
for the ſame cauſe, he may Joy” 
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procels, and of every of them he muſt 
take copies, and make anſwers, and 
ſo relieve himſelf by motion of the 
court if he can; all which multipli- 
eth charge and trouble, 


Concerning the King's benefit, which may grow by a moderate 
proſecution of ſome penal laws. 


The abuſes or inconveniencies. 


1. AFTER an information is ex- 
hibited and anſwered, (for ſo the ſta- 
tute requires) the informer for the 
moſt part groweth to compoſition 
with the defendant: which he can- 
not do without peril of the ſtatute, 
except he have licence from the court, 
which licence he ought to return by 
order and courſe of the court, together 
with a declaration upon his oath of the 
true ſum that he takes for the compo- 
ſition. Upon which licence ſo return- 
ed, the court is to tax a fine for the 
King. 

TEISs ought to be, but as it is now 
uſed, the licence is ſeldom returned. 
And although it contain a clauſe that 
the licence ſhall be void, if it be not 
duly returned; yet the manner is 
to ſuggeſt that they are ſtill in terms oF 
compoſition, and ſo to obtain new 
days, and to linger it on till a parlia- 
ment and a pardon come. 

ALso when the licence is return- 
cd; and thereupon the judge or baron 
to ſeſſe a fine: there is none for the 
King toinformthem of the nature of 
the offence, of the value to grow to 
the King if the ſuit prevailz of the a- 
bility of the perſon, and the like. By 
reaſon whereof, the fine that is ſet is 
but a trifle, as 20, 30, or 40 C. and it 

runs in a form likewiſe which I do not 
well like: for it is at parcatur miſis, 
which purporteth, as if the party did 
not any way ſubmit himſelf, and take 


ſome of the barons, that by their or- 
der the receiving of the latter may be 
ſtayed without any charge to the party 
at all; ſo as it appear by the due pro- 
ſecution of the former, that it is not 
a ſuit by colluſion to protect the party, 


4 


Tue remedies. 


t. THE officer in this point is to 
perform his greateſt ſervice to the 
King, in ſolliciting for the King in 
ſuch ſort as licences be duly returned, 
the deceits of theſe fraudulent com- 
poſitions diſcovered, and fines may 
be ſet for the King in ſome good pro- 
portion, having reſpect to the values 
both of the matter and the perſon: 
for the Kings fines are not to be de- 
livered, as moneys given by the party 
ad redimendam vexationem, but as 
moneys given, ad redimendam cul- 
pam & poenam legis; and ought to 
be in ſuch quantity, as may not make 
the laws: altogether trampled down 
and contemned; Therefore the offi- 


cer ought firſt to be made acquainted 


with every licence, that he may have 
an eye to the ſequel of it: then ought 
he to be the perſon that ought to pre- 
fer unto the judges or barons, as well 
the bills for the taxations of the fines, 
as the orders fot giving further days, 
to the end that the court may be duly 
informed both of the weight of cauſes, 
and the delays therein uſed: and laſtly, 
he is to ſee that the fines ſeſſed be duly 


put in proceſs, and anſwered. 
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and were content to give a trifle to a- 


void charge. 

Wuricn point of form hath a 
ſhrewd conſequence: for it is ſome 
ground that the fine is ſet too weak. 

ANp as for the informer's oath 
touching his compoſition, which is 
commonly a trifle, and is the other 
ground of the ſmallneſs of the fine, it 
is no doubt taken with an equivoca- 
tion: as taking ſuch a ſum in name 
of a compoſition, and ſome greatcr 
matter by ſome indirect or collateral 
mean. | 

Also theſe fines (light as they be) 
are ſeldom anſwered and put in pro- 
ccls. 

2. AN information goeth on to 
trial, and paſſeth for the King. In 
this caſe of recovery, the informer 
will be ſatisfied, and will take his whole 
moiety, (for that he accounts to be no 
compoſition:) that done, none will 
be at charge to return the poſtea, and 
to procure judgment and execution 
for the King. For the informer hath 
that he ſought for, the clerks will do 
nothing without fees paid, which there 
being no man to proſecute, there can 
be no man likewiſe to pay; and ſo the 
King loſeth his moiety, when his 
title appears by verdict. 

3. IT falleth out ſometimes in in- 
formations of weight, and worthy to 


be proſecuted, the informer dieth, or 


falls to poverty, or his mouth is ſtop- 
ped, and yet ſo as no man can charge 
him with compoſition, and ſo the mat- 
ter dieth. | 

4. T HEREbe ſundry ſeizures made, 
in caſe where the laws give ſcizures, 
which are releaſed by agreements un- 
derhand, and ſo money wreſted from 
the ſubject, and no benefit to the 
King. 

ALL ſeizures once made ought not 
to be diſcharged, but by order of the 
court, and therefore ſome entry ought 
to be made of them. 


THERE be other points wherein the officer may be of good uſe, which 
may be comprehended in his grant or inſtructions, where with I will not now 
trouble your Majeſty, for I hold theſe to be the principal. 


2. TRR officer is to follow for the 
King, that the Paſtea s be returned. 


3. THE officer in ſuch caſe is to in- 
form the King's learned counſel, that 
they may proſecute if they think fit. 


4. Tux officer is to take knowledge 
of tuch ſeizures, and to give informa- 
tion to the court concerning them. 

T 11s is of more difficulty, becauſe 
ſeizures are matter in fact, whereas 
ſuits are matter of record: and it may 
require more perſons to be employed, 
as at the ports where is much abuſe. 
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Tavs have I according to your Majeſty's reference certified my opinion 
of that part of Sir Stephen Proffor's projects, which concerneth penal laws: 
which 1 do wholly and moſt humbly ſubmit to your Majeſty's high wiſ⸗ 
dom and judgment, wiſhing withal that ſome conference may be had by 
Mr. Chancellor and the Barons, and the reſt of the learned counſel, to draw 
the ſervice to a better perfection. And moſt ſpecially, that the travels there- 
in taken may be conſidered and diſcerned of by the Lord Treafurer, whoſe 
care and capacity is ſuch, as he doth always cither find or chooſe that which 
is beſt for your Majeſty's ſervice. | 

THE recompence unto the gentleman, it is not my- part to preſume to 
touch, otherwiſe than to put your Majeſty in remembrance of that propor- 
tion, which your Majeſty is pleaſed to give to others out of the profits they 


bring in, and perhaps with a great deal leſs labour and charge. 


A Certificate to the Lords of the Council, upon in- 
formation given, touching the ſcarcity of ſilver at 
the Mint, and reference to the two Chancellors, 


and the King's Sollicitor, 


It may pleaſe your Lordſhips, 
| CCORDING unto your Lordſhips letters tints us ditected, ground] 
cd upon the information, which his Majeſty hath received con- 
cerning the ſcarcity of ſilver at the Mint, we have called before 
us as well the officers of the Mint, as ſome principal merchants, and ſpent 
two whole afternoons in the examination of the buſineſs ; wherein we kept 
this order, firſt to examine the fact, then the cauſes, with the remedies. 

AND for the fact, we directed the officers of the Mint to give unto us 
a diſtinguiſhed account how much gold and ſilver hath yearly been brought 
into the Mint, by the ſpace of ſix whole years laſt paſt; more ſpecially for 
the laſt three months ſucceeding the laſt prochmation touching the price 
of gold, to the end we might by the ſuddenneſs of the fall, diſcern whe- 
ther that proclamation might be thought the efficient cauſe of the preſent 
ſcarcity 3 upon which account it appears to us, that during the ſpace of ſix 
years aforeſaid, there hath been ſtill degrees of decay in quantity of the 
ſilver brought to the Mint, but yet ſo, as within theſe laſt three months 
it hath grown far beyond the proportion of the former time, in fo much 
as there comes in now little or none at all. And yet notwithſtanding it 
is ſome opinion, as well amongſt the officers of the Mint as the merchants, 
that the fate need be the leſs apprehenſive of this effect, becauſe it is like 
to be but temporary, and neither the great fluſh of gold that is come into 
the Mint fince the proclamation, nor on the other ſide the great ſcarcity of 
ſilver, can continue in proportion as it now doth. _ ; 

ANOTHER point of the fact, which we thought fit to examine, was, whe- 
ther the ſcarcity of ſilver appeared generally in the realm, or only at the Mint; 
wherein it was confeſſed by the merchants, that ſilver is continually imported 
intothe realm, and is found ſtirring amongſt the goldſmiths, and otherwilc, 
much like as in former times, although in reſpec of the greater price * 0 


_ tations, we are not unacquainted what is more or leſs likely to ſtand with 


* 
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Rath with the goldſmith, it cannot find the way to the Mint. And thus 
much for the fact. 
For the cauſes with the remedies, we have heard many propoſitions 
made, as well by the Lord Knevet, who aſſiſted us in this conference, ag 


by the merchants ;/ of which propoſitions few were new unto us, and much 
leſs can be new to your Lordſhips ; but yet although upon former conſul. 


ak. i a. - oa 


your Lordſhips grounds and opinions, we thought it nevertheleſs the beſt 
fruit of our diligence to ſet them down in articles, that your Lordſhips 
with more eaſe may diſcard or entertain the particulars, beginning with 
thoſe which your Lordſhips do point at in your letters, and fo deſcend- 
ing to the reſt. | 
THe firſt propoſition is, touching the difproportion of the price be- 
rween gold and ſilver, which is now brought to bed, upon the point of 
fourteen to one, being before but twelve to one. This we take to be 
an evident cauſe of ſcarcity of ſilyer at the Mint, but ſuch a cauſe as will 
hardly receive a remedy 3 for either your Lordſhips muſt draw down again 
the price of gold, or advance the price of ſilver 3 whereof the one is go- 
ing back from that which is ſo lately done, and whereof you have found 
effect, and the other is a thing of dangerous conſequence in reſpect 
of the loſs to all moneyed men in their debts, gentlemen in their rents, 
the King in his cuſtoms, and the conimon ſabje& in raiſing the price of 
things vendible. And upon this point it is fit we give your Lordſhips 
underſtanding what the merchants intimated unto us, that the very voicing 
or ſuſpect of the raiſing of the price of ſilver, if it be not cleared, would 
make ſuch a deadneſs and retention of money this vacation, as (to uſe 
their own words) will be a miſery. to the merchants, fo that we were 
forced to uſe proteſtation, that there was no ſuch intent. | 
ThE ſecond propoſition is, touching the charge of coinage ;-whetcin it 
was confidently avouched by the merchants, that if the coinage were brought 
from two ſhillings unto eighteen” pence, as it was in Queen "Elizabeth's 
time, the King would gain more in the quantity than he ſhould loſe in 
the price : and they aided rhemfelves with that argument, that the King 
had been pleaſed to abate his coinage in the other metal, and found good 
of it; which argument, though it doth admit a difference, becauſe that 
abatement was coupled with the raiſing of the price, whereas this is to go 
alone, yet nevertheleſs it, ſeemed the officers of the Mint were not unwil 
ling to give way to ſome abatement, although they preſumed ir would bc 
of ſmall effect, becauſe that abatement would not be equivalent to that 
price which Spaniſh ſilver bears with the goldſmith; but yet it may be uſed 
as an experiment of ſtate, being recoverable at his Majeſty's pleafare. 
THE third propoſition is, concerning the exportation of filyer more than 
in former times, wherein, we fell firſt upon the trade into the Baſt Ina: 
concerning which it was materially in our opinions anfwered by the mer- 
chants of that company, that the ſilver which ſupplies that trade being gene- 
rally Span; moneys, would not be brought in but for that trade, fo that | 
fucks in as wellas it draws forth. And it was added likewiſe, that as long 
as the Low Countries maintained that trade in the Indies, it would help 
little though our trade were diſſolved, becauſe that flyer which is expotted 
immediately by us to the Indies, would be drawn out of this kingdom for 
the Indies immediately by the Dureh; and for the ſilver exported to the 
Levant, it was thought to be no great matter. As for other ene 
| | WW 
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we ſaw no remedy but the execution of the laws, ſpecially thoſe of employ- 
ment being by ſome mitigation made agrecable to the times. And theſe 
three remedies arc of that nature, as they ſerve. to remove the cauſes of this 
ſcarcity. There were other propoſitions of policies and means, directly to 
draw ſilver to the Mint. 

Tux fourth point thereof was this: It is agreed that the ſilver which hath 
heretofore fed the Mint, principally hath been Spaniſh money. This now 
comes into the realm plentifully, but not into the Mint. It was propound- 
ed in imitation of ſome precedent in France, that his Majeſty would by pro- 
clamation reſtrain the coming in of this money ſub modo, that is, that either 
it be brought to the Mint, or otherwiſe to be cut and defaced, becauſe that 
now it paſſeth in payments in a kind of currency. To which it was colour- 
ably objected, that this would be the way to have none brought in at all, be- 
cauſe the gain ceaſing, the importation would ceaſe ; but this objection was 


well anſwered, that it is not gain altogether, but a neceſſity of ſpeedy pay- 
ment, that cauſeth the merchant to bring in ſilver to keep his oth *y and to 


drive his trade: ſo that if the King keep his fourteen days payment at the 
Mint, as he always hath done, and have likewiſe his exchangers for thoſe 
moneys in ſome principal parts, it is ſuppoſed that all Spanif moneys, which 
is the bulk of ſilver brought into this realm, would by means of ſuch a procla- 


mation come into the Mint; which may be a thing conſiderable 


Tas fifth propoſition was this: It was warranted by the laws of Spain to 
bring in ſilver for corn or victuals; it was propounded that his Majeſty 
would reſtrain exportation of corn, ſub modo, except they bring the ſilver 
which reſulted thereof unto his Mint, that trade being commonly ſo benefi- 
cial, as the merchant may well endure the bringing of the ſilver to the Mint, 
although it were at the charge of coinage, which it now bearcth further, as 
incident to this matter. There was revived by the merchants, with ſome 
inſtance, the ancient proportion concerning the erection of granaries for 
forcign corn, foraſmuch as by that inereaſe of trade in corn, the importa- 
tion of ſilver would likewiſe be multiplied. | 
THe ſixth propoſition was, That upon all licence of forbidden commodi- 
ties, there ſhall be a rate ſet of ſilver to be brought into the Mint, which 
nevertheleſs may ſeem ſomewhat hard, beeauſe it impoſeth upon the ſubject, 
that which cauſeth him to incur peril of confiſcation in foreign parts. To 
trouble your Lordſhips further with diſcourſes which we had of making fo- 
reign coins current, and of varying the King's ſtandard to weight, upon the 
variations in other ſtates, and repreſſing ſurfeit of foreign commodities, that 
our native commodities, ſurmounting the foreign, may draw in treaſure þ 
way of overplus ; they be common places fo well known to your Lordſhips, 
as it is enough to mention them only. | 1 ON 
THERE-is only one thing more, which is, to put your Lordſhips in mind 
of the extreme exceſs in the waſting of both metals both of gold and ſilver 
foliate, which turns the nature of theſe metals, which ought to be perdy- 
rable, and makes them periſhable, and by conſumption muſt be a principal 
cauſe of ſcarcity in them both; which we conceive may receive a. ſpecdy 
remedy by his Majeſty's proclamation. | | . $45 
LasSTLY, We are humble ſuitors to your Lordſhips, that for any of theſe 
Propoſitions, that your Lordſhips ſhould think fit to entertain in conſulta- 
tions, your Lordſhips would be pleaſed to hear them debated before your 
ſelves, as being matters of greater weight than we are able to judge of. 
And fo craving your Lordſhips pardon for troubling you fo long, we com- 
mend your Lordſhips to God's goodneſs. 
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ſo to delegate this truſt to the committees, but that he will have orice 


DECLARATION FOR THE 


A frame of Declaration for the Maſter of the Wards, 
| at his firſt ſitting. 


TY King (whoſe vertues are ſuch, as if we, that arc his miniſters, 


were able duly to correſpond unto them, it were enough to make; 
golden time) hath commanded certain of his intentions to be pub. 
liſhed, touching the adminiſtration of this place, becauſe they are ſome. 
what differing from the uſage of former times, and yet not by way of noyel- 
ty, but by way of reformation, and reduction of things to their ancient and 
true inſtitution. 2 | 855 
WHEREIN nevertheleſs it is his Majeſty's expreſs pleaſure it be ſignified, 
that he underſtands this to be done, without any derogation from the me- 
mory or ſervice of thoſe great perſons, which have formerly held this place, 
of whoſe doings his Majeſty retainetha good and gracious remembrance, eſpe- 
cially touching the ſincerity of their own minds. | WEST, 
Bur now that his Majeſty meaneth to be as it were Maſter of the Wards 


himſelf, and that thoſe that he uſeth, be as his ſubſtitutes, and move wholly 
in his motion; he doth expett things be carried in a ſort worthy of his own 


Care. 
FIRST therefore his Majeſty hath had this princely conſideration with 


himſelf, that as he is Pater patriae, ſo he is by the ancient law of this 


kingdom Pater pupillorum, where there is any tenure by knight's ſervice 


of himſelf; which extendeth almoſt to all the great families noble and gene- 
rous of this kingdom: and therefore being a repreſentative father, his pur- 


ſc is to imitate, and approach as near as may be to the duties and offices of 


a natural father, in the good education, well beſtowing in marriage, and 


preſervation of the houſes, woods, lands, and eſtates of his wards. 
Fox as it is his Majeſty's direction, that that part which concerns his 


own profit and right, be executed with moderation; ſo on the other fide, 
it is his princely will that that other part, which concerneth protection, be, 


overſpread and extended to the utmoſt. 

WHEREIN his Majeſty hath three perſons in his eye, the wards them 
ſelves, ideots, and the reſt of like nature; the ſuitors in this court, and 
the ſubjects at large. | 

For the firſt, his Majeſty hath commanded ſpecial care be taken in 
the choice of the perſons, to whom they be committed, that . the ſame 


be ſound in religion, ſuch whoſe houſes and families are not noted for 


diſſolute, no greedy perſons, no ſtep-mothers, nor the like, and with theſe 
qualifications, of the neareſt friends ; nay further, his Majeſty is minded not 


in the ycar at the leaſt, by perſons of credit in every county, a view and 
inſpection taken of the perſons, houſes, woods, and lands of the wards, 
and other perſons under the protection of this court, and certificate to be 
made thereof accordingly. 2 

For the ſuitors, which is the ſecond; his Majeſty's princely care fall 
upon two points of reformation ; the firſt, that there be an examination 
of fees, what are due and ancient, and what are new and exacted; and thoſe 


of the latter kind put down: the other, that the court do not entertain 


cauſes 


MASTER OF THE WARDS. 


cauſes too long upon continuances of liverics after the parties are come of 


fall age, which ſerveth but to waſte the parties in fuit, conſidering the de- 


crees cannot be perpetual, -but temporary ; and therefore controverſies here 
handled, are ſeldom put in peace, till they have paſt a trial and deciſion in 
other courts. 

For the third, which is the ſubject at large; his Majeſty hath taken 
into his princely care, the unneceſſary vexations of his people by feodaries, 
and other inferior miniſters of like nature, by colour of his tenures ; of 
which part I ſay nothing for the preſent, becauſe the parties whom it con- 
cerns, are for the moſt part abſent : but order ſhall be given, that they ſhall 
give their attendance the laſt day of the term, then to underſtand further his 
Majeſty's gracious pleaſure: 

Tavs much by his Majeſty's un now we may e to 
the buſineſs of the court. 


Directions for the Maſter of the Wards, to obſerve 
for his Mageſty' 8 better ſervice, and the general 


good. 


IRST, that he take an account how his Majeſty's laſt inſtructions 

have been purſued; and of the increaſe of benefit accrued to his 

Majeſty thereby, and the proportion thereof. | 
Warren firſt in gerieral it will be good to caſt up a year's benefit; 
viz. from February 1610, which is the date of the inſtructions under the 
great ſcal, to February 1611; and to compare the total with former years 
before the inſtructions, that the tree may appear by the fruit, and it may 
be ſeen how much his Majeſty's profit is redoubled or increaſed by that 
courſe. 

SECONDLY, It will not be amiſs to compute not only the yearly be- 
nefir, but the number of wardſhips granted that year, and to compare that 
with the number of former _ for though the number be a thing 
caſual, yet if it be apparently. leſs than in former years, then it may be 
juſtly doubted, that men take advantage upon the laſt clauſe in the in- 
ſtrutions (of exceptions of wards concealed) to practiſe delays and miſ- 
finding of offices, which is a thing moſt dangerous. 

THIRDLY, In particular it behoveth to peruſe and review the bargains 
made, and to conſider the rates, (mens eſtates being things, which for 
the moſt part cannot be hid) and thereby to diſcern what improvements 
and good husbandry hath been uſed, and how much the King hath more 
now when the whole benefit is ſuppoſed to go to him, than he had hen 
three parts of the benefit went to the committee. 

FouR TH, It is requiſite to take conſideration what nn have 
been granted for copyholds for lives, which are excepted by the inſtructions 
from being leaſed, and wage profir harh been raiſed thereby. 


Tavs much for the time paſt, and upon view of theſe accounts, "OP 
Aabit confi Hum, for further order to be taken. 


FoR 
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For the time to come, firſt it is fit that the maſter of the wards, being a 
meaner perfon, be uſually preſent as well at the treaty and beating of the bar. 
gain, as at the concluding, and that he take not the buſineſs by report. 
 SeEconDLY, When ſuit is made, the information by ſurvey and com- 
miſſion is but one image, but the way were by private diligence to be really 
informed : Neither is it hard for a 1 that liveth in an inn of court, 
where there be underſtanding men of every county of England, to obtain 
by care certain information. 

THIRDLY, This kind of promiſe of preferring the next a- kin, doth much 
obſcure the information, which before by competition of divers did better 
appear; and therefore it may be neceſſary for the maſter of the wards 
ſometimes to direct letters to ſome perſons near the ward living, and to 
take certificate from them; it being always intended the ſubject be not 
tacked too high, and that the neareſt friends that be ſound in religion, and 
like to give the ward good education, be preferred. 

FoURTHLY, That it be examined carefully whether the ward's revenues 
conſiſt of copyholds for lives, which are not to be comprizcd in the leaſe, 
and that there be no neglect to grant commiſſions for the ſame, and that 
the maſter take order to be certified of the profits of former courts held 
by the ward's anceſtor, that it may be a precedent and direction for the com 
miſſioners. | 88 

FIFTHLY, That the maſter make account every ſix months (the ſtate ap- 
points one in the year) to his Majeſty; and that when he bringeth the bill 
of grants of the body for his Majeſty's ſignature, he bringeth a ſchedule 
of the truth of the ſtate of every one of them, (as it hath: appeared to him 
by information) and acquaint his Majeſty both with the rates and ſtates. 


Tavs much concerning the improvement of the King's profit, which 
concerneth the King as Pater familias; now as Pater patriae. 


FiRsT for the wards themſelves, that there be ſpecial care taken in the 
choice of the committee, that he be ſound in religion, his houſe and fa- 
mily not diſſolute, no greedy perſon, no ſtep-mother, nor the like. 

FURTHER, that there be letters written once every year to certain prin- 
cipal gentlemen of credit in every country, to take view not only of the 
perſon of the wards in every county, and their education; but of their 
houſes, woods, grounds, and eſtate ;. and the ſame to certify that the com- 
mittees may be held in ſome awe, and that the bleſſing of the poor or- 
phans and the pupils may come upon his Majeſty and his children, 

SECONDLY, for the ſuitors; that there be a ſtraight examination con- 
ccrning the raiſing and multiplication of fees in that court, which is much 
ſcandalized with opinion thereof, and all exacted fees put down. 

THIRDLY, for the ſubjects at large; that the vexation of eſcheators 
and feodaries be repreſſed, which (upon no ſubſtantial ground of record) 
vex the country with inquiſitions and other extortions: and for that pur- 
poſe that there be one ſet day at the end of every term appointed for 
examining the abuſes of ſuch inferior officers, and that the maſter of wards 
take ſpecial care to receive private information from gentlemen of quality 


and conſcience, in every ſhire touching the ſame. 
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Mr. Bacon in praiſe of Knowledge. 


mend, for who would not uſe ſilence, where ſilence is not made; and 

what cryer can make ſilence in ſuch a noiſe and tumult of vain and 
popular opinions? My praiſe ſhall be dedicated to the mind itſelf. The 
mind is the man, and the knowledge of the mind. A man is but what 
he knoweth. The mind itſelf is but an accident to knowledge; for know- 
ledge is a double of that which is. The truth of being, and the truth 
of knowing, is all one. And the pleaſures of the affections greater than 
the pleaſures of the ſenſes. And are not the pleaſures of the intellect 
greater than the pleaſures of the affections? Is it not a true and only na- 
tural pleaſure, whercof there is no ſatiety? Is it not knowledge that doth 
alone clear the mind of all perturbations? How many things are there 
which we imagine not? How many things do we eſteem and value other- 
wiſc than they are? This il-proportioned eſtimation, theſe vain imagi- 
nations, theſe be the clouds of error that turn into the ſtorms of pertur- 
bation. Is there any ſuch happineſs as for a man's mind to be raiſed above 
the confuſion of things; where he may have the proſpect of the order of 
nature, and the error of men? ls this but a vein only of delight, and not 
of diſcoyery : of contentment, and not of benefit? Shall we not as well 
diſcern the riches of nature's warehouſe, as the benefit of her ſhop? Is 
truth ever barren ? Shall he not be able thereby to produce worthy effects, 
and to endo the life of man with infinite commodities? But ſhall I make 
this garland to be put upon a wrong head >} Would any body believe me, 
if 1 ſhould verify this, upon the knowledge that is now in uſe} Are we 
the richer by one poor invention, by reaſon. of all the learning that hath 
been theſe many hundred years? The induſtry of artificers maketh fame 
[mall improvement of things invented; and chance ſometimes in experi- 
menting, maketh us to fhupable upon ſamewhat which is new: But all the 


Oe were the beſt celebration of that, which I mean to com- 


diſputation of the learned never brought to light one effect of nature be- 5 


fore unknown. When things are known and found out, then they can 
deſcant upon them, they can knit them into certain cauſes, they can re- 
duce them to their principles. H any inſtance of experience ſtand againft 
them, they can range it in order by ſome diſtinctions. But all this is but 
a web of the wit, jt can work nothing. I do not doubt but that com- 
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mon notions which we call reaſon, and the knitting of them together, 


loſophy of nature which is now received, is either the philoſophy of the 


in impoſture, in auricular traditions and obſcurity, It was catching hold 


INPRAISEOFENOWLEDGE: 


which we call logick, are the art of reaſon and ſtudies. But they rather caſt 
obſcurity, than gain light to the contemplation of nature. All the phi- 


Grecians, or that other of the Alchemiſts. That of the Grecians hath 
the foundations in words, in oſtentation, in confutation, in ſects, in ſchools, 
in diſputations. The Grecians were (as one of themſelves ſayeth) you Gre- 
cians ever children. They knew little antiquity 3 they knew (except fables) 
not much above five hundred years before themſelves. They knew but a 
ſmall portion of the world. That of the Alchemiſts hath the foundation 


of religion, but the principle of it is, Populus vult decipi. So that 1 
know no great difference between theſe great philoſophers, but that the one 
is a loud crying folly, and the other is a whiſpering folly. The one is 
gathered out of a few vulgar obſervations, and the other out of a few ex- 
periments of a furnace, The one never faileth to multiply words, and 
the other ever faileth to multiply gold. Who would not ſmile at Ari/totle, 
when he admireth the eternity and invariableneſs of the heavens, as there 
were not the like in the bowels of the carth? Thoſe be the confines and bor- 
ders of theſe WO kingdoms, where the continual alteration and incurſion 
are. The ſuperficies and upper parts of the earth are full of varieties. 
The ſuperficies and lower parts of the heavens (which we call the middle 
region of the air) is full of variety. There is much ſpirit in the one part, 
that cannot be brought into maſs. - There is much maſly body in the 
other place, that cannot be refined to ſpirit. The common air is as the 
waſte ground between the borders. Who would not ſmile at the aſtro- 
nomers, I mean not theſe few carmen which drive the carth about, but 
the ancient aſtronomers, which feign the moon to be the ſwifteſt of the 
planets in motion, and the reſt in order, the higher the flower ; and fo 
are compelled to imagine a double motion : whereas how evident is it, 
that that which they call a contrary motion, is but an abatement of mo- 
tion? The fixed ſtars overgo Saturn, and fo in them and the reft all is but 
one motion, and the nearer the earth the ſlower. A motion alſo whereof 
air and water do participate, though much interrupted. But why do I in 
a conference of pleaſure enter into theſe great matters, in ſort that pre- 
tending to know much I ſhould forget what is ſeaſonable? Pardon me, 
it was becauſe all things may be indowed and adorned with ſpeeches, but 
knowledge itſelf is more beautiful than any apparel of words that can be 
put upon it. And let not me ſeem arrogant without reſpect to theſe great 
reputed authors. Let me ſo give every man his due, as I give time his 
due, which is to. diſcover truth. Many of theſe men had greater wits, 
far above mine own, and ſo are many in the univerſities of Europe at this 
day. But alas, they learn nothing there but to believe : firſt to believe 
that others know that which they know not; and after themſelves know 
that which they know not. But indeed facility to believe, impatience to 
doubt, temerity to anſwer, glory to know, doubt to contradict, end to 
gain, ſloth to ſearch, ſeeking things in words, reſting in part of nature; 
theſe, and the like, have been the things which have forbidden the happy 
match between the mind of man, and the nature of things; and in place 
thereof have married it to vain notions, and blind experiments: And what 
the poſterity and iſſue of ſo honourable a match may be, it is not hard 
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to conſider. Printing, a groſs invention; artillery, a thing that lay not 
far out of the way; the needle, a thing partly known before: what a 
change have theſe three made in the world in theſe times; the one in 
ſtate of learning, the other in ſtate of the war, the third in the fate of 
treaſure, commodities and navigation? And thoſe I ſay were but ſtumbled 
upon and lighted upon by chance. Therefore, no doubt the ſovereignty 
of man lieth hid in knowledge; wherein many things are reſerved, which 
Kings with their treaſure cannot buy, nor with their force command; 
their ſpials and intelligencers can give no news of them, their ſeamen and 
diſcoverers cannot fail where they grow : Now we govern nature in opi- 
nions, but we are thrall unto her in neceſſity; but if we would be led 
by her in invention, we ſhould command her in action. 


VaLERIUs TERMINUS of the Interpretation 
of Nature : 


With the Annotations of HERMES STELLA. 


A few fragments of the firſt book; vi. 


1. Tas firſt chapter entire, of the ends and limits of knowledge. 

2. A portion of the 11 chapter, of the ſcale. X 

3. A ſmall portion of the 9 chapter, being an inducement to the in- 
Ventar y. | 

4. A ſmall portion of the 10 chapter, being the preface to the in- 
ventary. 


 elenches of the mind. © 
6. A ſmall portion of the 4 chapter, of the impediments of knowledge 
in general. | 

7. A l portion of the 3 chapter, of the diverſion of wits. 

8. THE G chapter intire. 

9. A portion of the 7 chapter. 

10. The 8 chapter intire. 

11. ANOTHER portion of the 9 chapter. 1 1 1 $3 

12. THE abridgment of the 12*, 13*, 14*, 15, 16%, 17*, 18%, 19, 
21, 224, 25% and 26 chapters of the firſt book. 

13. Tax firſt chapter of a book of the ſame argument, written in Latin, 
and deſtined to be ſeparate and not publick. | 


NON of the annotations of Stella are ſet down in theſe fragments. 


Crap. I. 07 the limits and end of knowledge. | 


N the divine nature; both religion and philoſophy hath acknowledged 

goodneſs in perfection, ſcience or providence comprehending all things, 

and abſolute ſovereignty or kingdom. In aſpiring to the throne of 

power, the angels tranſgreſſed and fell; in preſuming to come within = 
d orac 


5. A ſmall portion of the 10 chapter, being 4 preface to the inward 
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OF THE INTERPRETATION | 


oracle of knowledge, man tranſgreſſed and fell; but in purſuit towards the 
ſimilitude of God's goodneſs or love (which is one thing, for love is nothin 


elſe but goodneſs put in motion or applied) neither man or ſpirit ever hath 
tranſgreſſed, or ſhall tranſgreſs. 


THE angel of light that was, when he preſumed before his fall, ſaid with- 


in himſelf, Iwill aſcend and be like unto the higheſt ; not God, but the 


higheſt. To be like to God in goodneſs, was no part of his emulation: 
knowledge, being in creation an angel of light, was not the want which did 
moſt ſollicit him; only becauſe he was a miniſter he aimed at a ſupremacy; 
therefore his climbing or aſcenſion was turned into a throwing down or 
precipitation. | | | | 
M AN on the other ſide, when he was tempted before he fell, had offered 
unto him this ſuggeſtion, that he ſhould be like unto God. But how ? not 
ſimply, but in this part, knowing good and evil. For being in his creation 
inveſted with ſovercignty of all inferior creatures, he was not needy of 
power or dominion. But again, being a ſpirit newly encloſed in a body of 
carth, he was fitteſt to be allured with appetite of light and liberty of know- 
ledge. Therefore this approaching and intruding into God's ſecrets and 
myſteries, was rewarded with a further removing and cſtranging from God's 
reſence. But as to the goodneſs of God, there is no danger in contend- 
ing or advancing towards a ſimilitude thereof; as that which is open and pro- 
pounded to our imitation. For that voice (whereof the heathen and all 
other errors of religion have ever confeſſed that it ſounds not like man 
Love your enemies ; be you like unto your heavenly father, that ſuffereth 
his rain to fall both upon the juſt and the unjuſt, doth well declare, that we 
can in that point commit no exceſs. So again we find it often repeated in 
the old law, Be you holy as I am holy; and what is holineſs elſe but good- 
neſs, as we conſider it ſeparate, and guarded from all mixture, and all acceſs 
of evil! 
WHEREFORE ſeeing that knowledge is of the number of thoſe things 
which are to be accepted of with caution and diſtinction; being now to open 
a fountain, ſuch as it is not eaſy to diſcern where the iſſues and ſtreams 
thereof will take and fall; I thought it good and neceſlary in the firſt place, 
to make aftrong and ſound head or bank to rule and guide the courſe of the 
waters; by ſetting down this poſition or firmament, namely, That all 
knowledge is to be limited by religion, and to be referred to uſe and action. 
Fo if any man ſhall think by view and enquiry into theſe ſenſible and 
material things, to attain to anylight for the revealing of the nature or will 
of God; he ſhall dangerouſly abuſe himſelf. It is true, that the contempla- 
tion of the creatures of God hath for end (as to the natures of the creatures 
themſelves) knowledge; but as to the nature of God, no knowledge, but 


wonder: which is nothing elſe but contemplation broken off, or looſing it 


ſelf. Nay further, as it was aptly ſaid by one of Plato's ſchool, the ſenſe of 
man reſembles the ſun, which openeth and revealeth the terreſtrial globe, 
but obſtureth and concealeth the celeſtial; ſo doth the ſenſe diſcover natu- 
ral things, but darken and ſhut up divine. And this appeareth ſufficiently in 
that there is no proceeding in invention of knowledge, but by ſimilitude ; 
and God is only ſelf-like, having nothing in common with any Creature, 
otherwilc than as in ſhadow and trope. Therefore attend his will as himſelf 
opecneth it, and give unto faith that which unto faith belongethz for marc 
worthy it is to believe than to think or know, conſidering that in ak 
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OF NATURE. 
(as we now are capable of it) the mind ſuffereth from inferior natures ; but 
iu all belief it ſuffereth from a ſpirit, which ir holdeth ſuperior, and more 
authorized than it ſelf. 

To conclude; the prejudice hath been infinite, that both dlvine and hu- 
man knowledge hath received by the intermingling and tempering of the 
one with the other; as that which hath filled the one full of hercſics, and the 
other full of ſpeculative fictions and vanities. 

Bur now there arc again, which in a contrary extremity to thoſe which 
give to contemplation an over-large ſcope, do offer too great a reſtraint to 
natural and Jawful knowledge 3 being unjuſtly jealous that every reach and 
depth of knowledge wherewith their conceits have not been acquainted, 
ſhould be too high an clevation of man's wit, and a ſearching and ravelling 
too far into God's ſecrets ; an opinion that ariſeth either of envy (which is 
proud weaknels, and to be cenſured and not confuted) or elſe of a deceitful 
ſimplicity. For if they mean that the 1gnorance of a ſecond cauſe doth make 
men more devoutly to depend upon the providence of God, as ſuppoſing the 
effects to come immediately from his hand; I demand of them, as Feb de- 
manded of his friends, Will you lye for God, as man will for man to gra- 
tify him? But if any man, without any ſiniſter humour, doth indeed 
make doubt that this digging further and further into the mine of natural 
knowledge, is a rhing without example, and uncommended in the ſcriptures, 
or fruitleſs; let him remember and be inſtructed : for bchold it was not that 
pure light of natural knowledge, whereby man in paradiſe was able to give 
unto every living creature a name according to his propriety, which gave 
occaſion to the fall; but it was an aſpiring deſire to attain to that part of 
moral knowledge, which defineth of good and cvil, whereby to diſpute 
God's commandments, and not to depend upon the revelation of his will, 
which was the original temptation. And the firſt holy records, which with- 
in thoſe brief memorials of things which paſſed before the flood, entered 
few things as worthy to be tegiſtred, bur only linages and propagations, yet 
nevertheleſs honour the remembrance of the inventor both of muſick and 
works in metal. Moſes again (who was the reporter) is ſald to have been 
ſeen in all the Egyptian learning, which nation was carly and leading in 
matter of knowledge. And Solomon the King, as out of a branch of his 

wiſdom extraordinarily petitioned and granted from God, is ſaid to have 
written a natural hiſtory of all that is green, from the cedar to the moſs 
(which is but a rudiment between putrefaction and an herb) and alſo of all 
that liverh and moveth. And if the book of Fob be turned over, it will be 
found to have much aſperſion of natural philotophy. Nay, the ſame Solomon 
the King affirmeth directly, that the glory of God is to conceal a thing, 
but the glory of the King is to find it out, as if according to the innocent 
play of children, the divine Majeſty took delight to hide his works, to the 
end to have them found out; for in naming the King he intendeth man, 
taking ſuch a condition of man as hath moſt excellency and greateſt com- 
mandment of wits and means, alluding alſo to his own perſon, being truly 
one of thoſe cleareſt burning lamps, whereof himſelf ſpeaketh in another 
place, when he faith, The ſpirit of man is as the lamp of God, wherewith 
he ſcarcheth all inwardneſs ; which nature of the ſoul the ſame Solomon 
holding precious and ineſtimable, and therein conſpiring with the affection 
of Hocrates, who ſcorned the pretended learned men of his time for railing 
great benefit of their learning {whereas Anaxagoras contrarywile, and divers 
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others being born to ample patrimonics, decayed them in contemplation). de- 
livercth it in precept yet remaining, Buy the truth and ſell it not; and ſo 
of wiſdom and knowledge. 
AND leſt any man ſhould retain a ſcruple, as if this thirſt of knowledge 
were rather an humour of the mind, than an emptineſs or want in nature 
and an inſtinct from God ; the ſame author defineth of it fully, ſaying, 
God hath made every thing in beauty according to ſeaſon ; alſo he gp ap 
the world in man's heart, yet can he not find out the work which God 
<worketh from the beginning to the end: declaring not obſcurcly that God 
hath framed the mind of man as a glaſs, capable of the image of the univerſal 
world, joying to receive the ſignature thereof, as the eye is of light; yea, 
not only ſatisfied in beholding the variety of things, and viciſſitude of times, 
but raiſcd alſo to find out and diſcern thoſe ordinances and decrees, which 
throughout all theſe changes arc infallibly obſerved. And although the 
higheſt gencrality of motion, or ſummary law of nature, God ſhould till 
reſerve within his own curtain; yet many and noble are the inferior and ſe- 
condary operations which are within man's ſounding. This is a thing which 
I cannot tell whether I may ſo plainly ſpeak as truly conceive, that as all 
knowledge appcarcth to be a plant of God's own planting, ſo it may ſeem 
the ſpreading and flouriſhing, or at lcaſt the bearing and fructifying of this 
plant, by a providence of God, nay, not only by a general providence, bur 
by a ſpecial prophecy, was appointed to this autumn of the world: for to my 
underſtanding, it is not violent to the letter, and ſafe now after the event, ſo 
to interpret that place in the prophecy of Daniel, where ſpeaking of the 
latter times, it is ſaid, Many /hall paſs to and fro, and ſcience ſhall be en- 
creaſed ; as if the opening of the world by navigation and commerce, and 
the further diſcovery of knowledge ſhould meet in one time or age. 
Bu r howlocver that be, there are beſides the authorities of ſcriptures be- 
fore recited, two reaſons of exceeding great weight and force, why religion 
ſhould dearly protect all increaſe of natural knowledge: the one, becauſe it 
leadcth to the greater exaltation of the glory of God; for as the pſalms and 
other ſcriptures do often invite us to conſider, and to magnify the great and 
wonderful works of God; ſo if we ſhould reſt only in the contemplation of 
thoſe ſhews which firſt offer themſelves to our ſenſes, we ſhould do a like in- 
jury to the majeſty of God, as if we ſhould judge of the ſtore of ſome excel- 
lent jeweller, by that only which is ſet out to the ſtreet in his ſhop. The 
other reaſon is, becauſe it is a ſingular help and a preſervative againſt unbe- 
lief and error: for ſaith our Saviour, 7ou err, not knowing the ſtriptures, 
nor the power of God; laying before us two books or volumes to ſtudy, if 
we will be ſecured from error; firſt, the ſcriptures revealing the will of 
God, and then the creatures expreſſing his power; for that latter book will 
certify us, that nothing which the firſt teacheth ſhall be thought impoſſible. 
And moſt ſure it is, and a true concluſion of experience, that a little natural 
philoſophy inclineth the mind to atheiſm, but a further proceeding bring- 
eth the mind back to religion. | 
To conclude then; Let no man preſume to check the liberality of Gods 
gifts, who, as was ſaid, hath ſet the world in man's heart. So as whatſo- 
ever is not God, but parcel of the world, he hath fitted it to the compre- 
henſion of man's mind, if man will open and dilate the powers of his under- 
ſtanding as he may. | 
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Bur yet evermore it muſt be remembred, that the leaſt part of know- 
ledge paſſed to man by this ſo large a charter from God, muſt be ſubject to 
that ule for which God hath granted it, which is the benefit and relief of the 
ſtate and ſociety of man; for otherwiſe all manner of knowledge becometh 


malign and ſerpentine, and therefore as carrying the quality of the ſcrpent's 
ſting and malice, it maketh the mind of man to ſwell; as the ſcripture faith 


the ſame author doth notably diſavow both power and knowledge, ſuch as 
is not dedicated to goodneſs or love; for faith he, HI have all faith [0 
as could remove mountains (there is power active) if I render my body to 
the fire (there is power paſlive) if 1 ſpeak with the tongues of men and an- 
gels, (there is knowledge, for language is but the conveyance of knowledge) 
all were nothing. 80 ; 

AND therefore it is not the pleaſure of curioſity, nor the quiet of reſolu- 
tion, nor the raiſing of the ſpirit, nor victory of wit, nor faculty of ſpeech, 
nor lucre of profeſſion, nor ambition of honour or fame, or inablement for 
buſineſs, that are the true ends of knowledge; ſome of theſe being more 
worthy than other, though all inferior and degenerate: but it is a reſtitution 
and rcinveſting (in great part) of man to the ſovereignty and power, (for 
whenſoever he ſhall be able to call the creatures by their true names, he ſhall 
again command them) which he had in his firſt ſtate of creation, And to 
ſpeak plainly and clearly, it is a diſcovery of all operations and poſſibilities of 


practice. And therefore knowledge, that tendeth but to ſatisfaction, is but 
as a courtiſan, which is for pleaſure and not for fruit or generation. And 
knowledge that tendeth to profit or profeſſion, or glory, is but as the gol- 
den ball thrown before Atalanta; which while ſhe gocth aſide, and ft 
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eth to take up, ſhe hindreth the race. And knowledge referred to ſome 
1. particular point of uſe, is but as Harmodius, which putteth down one ty- 
t rant : and not like Hercules, who did perambulate the world to ſuppreſs 
d tyrants and giants and monſters in every part. 

d IT is true, that in two points the curſe is mptory, and not to be re- 
ff moved: the one, that vanity muſt be the end in all human effects; eternity 
n. being reſumed, though the revolutions and periods may be delayed. The 
* other, that the conſent of the creature being now turned into reluctation, this 
he power cannot otherwiſe be exerciſed and adminiſtred but with labour, as well 
e- in inventing as in executing; yet nevertheleſs chiefly that labour and travel, 
es, which is deſcribed by the ſwear of the brows, more than of the body; that 

if 


is, ſuch travel as is joined with the working and diſcurſion of the ſpirits in 
the brain: for as Solomon faith excellently, The foo! putteth to more 


vill ſtrength, but the wiſeman conſidereth which way ; ſignifying the election 
dle. of the mean to be more material than the multiplication of endeavour. It 
ral | is true alſo, that there is a limitation rather potential than actual, which is 


when the effecd is poſſible, but the time or place yieldeth not the matter or 
baſis whereupon man ſhould work. But notwithſtanding theſe precincts 
and bounds, let it be believed, and appeal thereof made to time, (with re- 
t{0- nunciation nevertheleſs to all rhe vain and abuſing promiſes of Alchemiſ/ts 


pre- and Magicians, and ſuch like light, idle, ignorant, credulous and fantaſti- 


der- cal wits and ſects) that the new-· found world of land was not greater addition 


tions and ſciences unknown, having reſpec to thoſe that are known, with 


excellently, Knowledge bloweth up, but charity buildeth up. And again, 


operations from immortality (if it were poſſible) to the meaneſt mechanical 


to the ancient continent, than there remaineth at this day a world of inven- 


this 
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OF THE INTERPRETATION 

this difference, that the ancient regions of knowledge will ſeem as barba. 
rous, compared with the new; as the new regions of people ſeem barbarous, 
compared to many of the old. 0 

THE diginity of this end (of endowment of man's life with new com- 
moditics) appcarcth by the eſtimation that antiquity made of ſuch as guided 
thereunto; for whereas founders of ſtates, law-givers, extirpers of tyrants, 
fathers of the people, were honoured but with the titles of worthies or demi- 
gods, inventors were ever conſecrated amongſt the Gods themſelves. And 
if the ordinary ambitions of men lead them to ſeek the amplification of their 
own power in their countries, and a better ambition than that hath moved 
men to ſeek the amplification of the power of their own countries amongſt o- 
ther nations; better again and more worthy muſt that aſpiring be, which 
ſeeketh the amplification of the power and kingdom of mankind over the 
world: the rather, becauſe the other two proſecutions are ever culpable gf 
much perturbation and injuſtice; but this as a work truly divine, which 
cometh zz aura leni, without noiſe or obſervation. | 

THe acceſs alſo to this work hath been by that port or paſſage, which the 
divine Majcſty (who is unchangeable in his ways) doth infallibly continue 
and obſerve ; that is, the felicity Wherewith he hath bleſſed an humility of 
mind, ſuch as rather labourcth to ſpell, and ſo by degrees to read in the vo- 
lumes of his creatures, than to ſollicit and urge, and asit were to invocate a 
man's own ſpirit to divine, and give oractes unto him. For as in the inquiry 
of divine truth, the pride of man hath ever inclined to leave the oracles of 
God's word, and to vaniſh in the mixture of their own inventions; ſo in the 
ſelf. ſame manner in inquiſition of nature, they have ever left the oracles of 
God's works, and adored the decciving and deformed imagery, which the 
unequal mirrours of their own minds have repreſented unto them. Nay, it is 
a point fit and neceſſary in the front, and beginning of this work, without 
heſiration or reſervation to be profeſſed, that it is no leſs true in this human 
kingdom of knowledge, than in God's kingdom of heaven, that no man 


ſhall enter into it, except he become firſt as a little child, 


The chapter immediately following the Inventary; being the 
11th in order, a part thereof. 


T appcareth then what is now in propoſition, not by general circumio- 

- cution, but by particular note, no former philoſophy varied in terms or 
method; no new placet or ſpeculation upon particulars alrcady known; 
no referring to action, by any manual of practice; but the revealing and dit- 
covering of new inventions and operations. This to be done without the 
errors and conjectures of art, or the length or difficulties of experience; the 
nature and kinds of which inventions have been deſcribed as they could be 
diſcovered ; for your cye cannot paſs one kenning without further failing: 


only we have ſtood upon the beft advantages of the notions received, as upon 


a mount, to ſhew the knowledges adjacent and confining. If therefore the 
true end of knowledge, not propounded, hath bred large error, the beſt and 
perfecteſt condition of the ſame end, not perceived, will cauſe ſome decli- 
nation. For when the butt is ſer up, men need not rove, but except the 


white be placed, men cannot level. This perfection we mean, not in the 
| worth 
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worth of the effects, but in the nature of the direction, for our purpoſe is not 
to ſtir up mens hopes, but to guide their travels. The fulneſs of direction to 
work, and produce any effect, conſiſteth in twoconditions, certainty and liberty. 
Certainty 1s, when the direction is not only true fot the moſt part, but infallible. 
Liberty is, when the direction is not reſtrained to ſome definite means, but eom- 

| prehendeth all the means and ways poſſible; for the poet ſaith well, &. apientibus 
undique latae ſunt viae ; and where there isthe greate(t plurality ofchange, there | 
is the greateſt ſingularity of choice. Beſides, as a conjectural direction maketh 
a caſual effect, ſo a particular and reſtrained direction is no leſs caſual than 
uncertain, For thoſe particular means whereunto it is tyed, may be out of 
your power, or may be accompanied with an overvalue of prejudice; and 
ſo if for want of certainty in direction, you are fruſtrated in ſucceſs, for 
want of yaricty in direction, you are ſtopped in attempt. If therefore your 
direction be certain, it muſt refer you, and point you to ſomewhat, which 
if it bepreſent, the effect you ſeek will of neceſſity follow, elſe may you per- 
form and not obtain, If it be free, then muſt it refer you to ſomewhat, 
which if it be abſent, the effect you leck will of neceſſity withdraw, elſe may 
you have power and not attempt. This notion Ariſtotle had in light, though 
not in uſe. For the two commended rules by him ſet down, whereby the 
axioms of {ciences are precepted to be made convertible, and which the latter 
men have not without elegaacy ſurnamed ; the one the rule of truth, becauſe 
it preventeth deccitz the other the rule of prudence, becauſe it freeth election, 
rmation, which we now obſerve. 
An example will make my meaning attained, and yet percaſe make it thought 
that they attained it not. Let the effect to be produced be whiteneſs; let the 
firſt direction be, that if air and water be intermingled, or broken in ſmall 
portions together, whiteneſs will enſue; as in ſhow, in the breaking of the 
ways of the ſea and rivers, and thelike, This direction ts certain, but very par- 
ticular; and reſtrained, being tyed but to air and water. Let the ſecend deten 
be, that if air be mingled as before with any tranſparent body, ſuch nevertheleſs 
as is uncoloured and more groflly tranſparent than air it ſelf, that then, Cc. 
as glaſs or cryſtal, being beaten to fine powder, by the interpoſition of the 


air becometh white; the white of an egg, being clear of it ſelf, receiving air 


by agitation, becometh white, receiving air by concoction, becometh White; 
here you are freed from water, and advanced to a clear body, and ſtill tyed 
to air. Let the third direction exclude or remove the reſtraint of an uncolour- 
ed body, as in amber, ſaphires, &c. which beaten to fine powder, become 
White in wine and beer; which brought to froth, become white. Let the 


fourth direction exclude the reſtraint of a body more groſſly tranſparent than 


air, as in flame, being a body compounded between air and a finer ſubſtance 


than air; which flame, if it were not for the ſmoke, which is the third ſub- 


ſtance that incorporateth it ſelf and dieth, the flame would be more perfect 
white. In all theſe four directions air ſtill beareth a part. Let the fifth di- 
rection then be, that if any bodies, both tranſparent, but in an unequal de- 
gree, be mingled as before, whiteneſs will follow: as oil and water beaten 
to an ointment, though by ſettling, the air which gathereth in the agitation 
be cvaporate, yet remaineth white; and the powder of glaſs or cryſtal, put 
into water, whereby the air giveth place, yet remaineth white, though not 
lo perfect. Now are you freed from alt, but ſtill you are tyed to tranſparent 
bodies. To aſcend further by ſcale I do forbear, partly becauſe it would 
draw on the example to an over-great length, bur chiefly becauſe it wonld 
open that which in this work I determine to reſerve; for to paſs throngh rhe 
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OF THE INTERPRETATION 


whole hiſtory and obſervation of colours and objects viſible, were too lon 

a digreſſion; and our purpoſe is now to give an example of a free direction, 
thereby to diſtinguiſh and deſcribe it; and not to ſer down a form of inter- 
pretation how to recover and attain it. But as we intend not now to re- 
veal, ſo we are circumſpect not to miſlead; and therefore (this warning 


being given) returning to our purpole in hand, we admit the fixth direction 


to be, that all bodies, or parts of bodies, which are unequal equally, that 
is, in a ſimple proportion, do repreſent whiteneſs; we will explain this, 
though we induce it not. It is then to be underſtood, that abſolute e- 
quality produceth tranſparence, incquality in ſimple order or proportion pro- 
duceth whiteneſs, inequality in compound or reſpective order or proportion 
produceth other colours, and abſolute or orderleſs inequality produceth black. 


neſs; which diverſity, if ſo groſs a demonſtration be needful, may be ſigni- 


ficd by four tables; a blank, a chequer, a fret, and a medley; whercof the 
fret is evident to admit great variety. Out of this aſfertion are ſatisfied a 
multitude of effects and obſervations, as that whiteneſs and blackneſs are moſt 
incompatible with tranſparence; that whiteneſs keepeth light, and black- 
neſs ſtoppeth light, but neither paſſeth it; that whitcnefs or blackneſs are 
never produced in rainbows, diamonds, cryſtals, and the like; that white giveth 


no dye, and black hardly taketh dye; that whiteneſs ſeemerh to have an affinity 


with dryneſs, and blackneſs with moiſture; that aduſtion cauſeth blackneſs, and 
calcination whitcneſs; that flowers are generally of freſh colours, and rarely 
black, ec. all which Ido now mention confuſedly by way of derivation, and 


not by way of induction. This ſixth direction, which I have thus explained, is of 


good and competent liberty, for whiteneſs fixed and inherent; but not for 
whiteneſs fantaſtical, or appearing, as ſhall be afterwards touched. But firſt 
do you need a reduction back to certainty or verity? for it is not all poſition 
or contexture of unequal bodies that will produce colours; for Aqua fortis, 
oil of Vitriol, &c. more manifeſtly, and many other ſubſtances more obſcurely, 
do conſiſt of very unequal parts, which yet are tranſparent and clear. Therefore 
the reduction muſt be, that the bodies or parts of bodies ſo intermingled as before, 
be of a certain groſſneſs or magnitude; for the unequalities which move the ſight 
muſt have a further dimenſion and quantity, than thoſe which operate many 
other effects. Some few grains of ſaffron will give a tincture to a tun of 
water, but ſo many grains of civet will give a perfume to a whole chamber 
of air. And therefore when Democritus (from whom picurus did bor- 
row it) held that the poſition of the ſolid portions was the caufe of colours; 
yet in the very truth of this aſſertion he ſhould have added, that the portions 


are required to be of ſome magnitude. And this is one cauſe why colours 


have little inwardneſs, and neceſſitude with the nature and proprieties of 
things, thoſe things reſembling in colour, which otherwiſe differ moſt, as ſalt 
and ſugar; and contrariwiſe differing in colour, which otherwiſe reſemble 
moſt, as the white and blue violets, and the ſeveral veins of one agate or 
marble, by reaſon that other virtues conſiſt in more ſubtile proportions than 
colours do; and yet are their virtues and natures, which require a groſſer 
magnitude than colours, as well as ſcents and divers other require a more 
ſubtile; for as the portion of a body will give forth ſcent, which is too ſmall 
to be ſeen, ſo the portion of a body will ſhew colours, which is roo ſmall 
to be endued with weight: and therefore one of the prophets with great e 
legancy deſcribing how all creatures carry no proportion towards God the 
creator, ſaith, that all the nations in reſpect of him are like the duſt apes 


C 


OF NATURE: | 


the ballance ; which is a thing appeareth, but weigheth not. But to return, 
there reſteth a further freeing of this ſixth direction; for the clearneſs of a ri- 
ver or ſtream ſheweth white at a diſtance, and cryſtalline glaſſes deliver the 
face or any other object falſified in whiteneſs, and long beholding the ſnow, 
to a weak eye, giveth an impreſſion of azure, rather than of whiteneſs. So 
as for whitcnets in apparition only, and repreſentation, by the qualifying of 


the light, altering the intermedium, or affecting the eye it ſelf, it reacheth 


not. But you muſt free your direction to the producing of ſuch an incidence, 
impreſſion or operation, as may cauſe a preciſe and determinate paſſion of 
the eye, a matter which is much more cafy to induce than that which we have 
paſt through; but yet becauſe it hath a full coherence both with that act of 
radiation (which hath hitherto been conceived and termed ſo unproperly and 
untruly, by ſome an effluction of ſpiritual ſpecies, and by others an inveſting 
of the intermedium, with a motion which ſucceſſively is conveyed to the eye; 
and with the act of ſenſe, wherein I ſhould likewiſe open that which I think 
good to withdraw, I will omit. Neither do I contend, but that this notion, 
which I call the freeing of a direction in the received philoſophies, as far 
as a ſWimming anticipation could take hold, might be perceived and diſcern- 
cd; being not much other matter, than that which they did not only aim at 


in the two rules of axioms before remembred, but more ncarly alſo than that 


which they term the form or formal cauſe, or that which they call the true 
difference; both which nevertheleſs it ſeemeth they propound rather as impoſ- 
ſibilities and wiſhes, than as things within the compaſs of human comprehen- 
ſion: for Plato caſteth his burden, and faith, that he will revere him as a 


God, that can truly divide and deſine; which cannot be but by true forms 


and differences, wherein I join hands with him, confeſſing as much, as yet 
aſſuming to my ſelf little; for if any man can, by the ſtrength of his anti- 
cipations, find out forms, I will magnify him with the foremoſt. But as any 


of them would ſay, that if divers things, which many men know by in- 


ſtruction and obſervation, another knew by revelation, and without thoſe 
means they would take him for ſomewhat ſupernatural and divine; ſo I do 
acknowledge, that if any man can by anticipations reach to that which a 
weak and inferior wit may attain to by interpretation, he cannot receive 
too high a title. Nay, I for my part do indeed admire to ſee how far ſome 
of them have procceded by their anticipations; but how? it 1s as I wonder 
at ſome blind men to ſee what ſhift they make without their eyeſight; think- 
ing with my ſelf that if I were blind I could hardly do it. Again, Ari/torle's 
ſchool confeſſeth, that there is no true knowledge but by cauſes, no true 
cauſe but the form, no true form known except one, which they are 
pleaſed to allow; and therefore thus far their evidence ſtandeth with us, 
that both hitherto there hath been nothing but a ſhadow of knowledge, 
and that we propound now that which is agreed to be worthiclt to be ſought, 
and hardeſt to be found, there wanteth now a part very neceſſary, not by 
way of ſupply, but by way of caution: for as it is ſeen for the moſt part, 
that the outward tokens and badge of excellency and perfection are more 
incident to things merely counterfeit, than to that which is true, but for 
a meaner and baſer ſortz as a dubline is more like a perfect ruby than a ſpinel, 
and a counterfeit angel is made more like a true angel, than if it were an 


angel coined of China gold. In like manner, the direction carrieth a re- 


ſemblance of a true direction in verity and liberty, which indeed is no di- 


rection at all. For though your direction ſeem to be certain and free, by 


pointing 
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OF THE INTERPRETATION 


pointing you to nature that is unſeparable from the nature you enquire upon 
yet if it do not carry you on a degree or remove nearer to action, operation 
or light, to make or produce, it is but ſuperficial and counterfeit ; whercfore 
to ſecure! and warrant what is a true direction, though that general note! 
have given be perſpicuous in it ſelf, (for a man ſhall ſoon caſt with himſelf 
whether he be ever the near to effect and operate or no, or whether he have 
won but an abſtract or varied notion) yet for better inſtruction, I will deliver 
three particular notes of caution. The firſt is, that the nature diſcovered be 
more original than the nature ſuppoſed, and not more ſecondary, or of the 
like degree; as to make a ſtone bright, or to make it ſmooth, it is a good 
direction to ſay, make it even; but to make a ſtone even, it is no good direc- 
tion to ſay, make it bright, or make it ſmooth : for the rule is, that the dif. 
poſition of any thing referring to the ſtate of it in it ſelf, ot the parts, is more 
original than that which is relative or tranſitive towards another thing. 

So evenneſs is the diſpoſition of the ſtone in it ſelf, but ſmoorh is to the 
hand and bright to the eye, and yet nevertheleſs they all cluſter and concur; 
and yet the direction is more unperfect, if it do appoint you to ſuch a rela- 
tive, as is in the ſame kind, and not in a diverſe. For in the direction, to 
produce brightneſs by ſmoothneſs, although properly it win no degree, and 
will never teach you any new, particulars before unknown, yet by way of 
ſuggeſtion, or bringing to mind, it may draw your conſideration to ſome 
particulars known but not remembred ; as you ſhall ſoonet᷑ remember ſome 
practical means of making ſmoothneſs, than if you had fixed your conſide- 
ration only upon brightneſs; but if the direction had been to make bright- 
neſs, by making reflexion as thus, make it ſuch as you may ſee your face in 
it; this is merely ſecondary, and helpeth neither by way of informing, nor 
by way of ſuggeſting. So if inthe enquiry of whiteneſs you were directed 
to make ſuch a colour as ſhould be ſeen fartheſt in a dark light; here youare 
advanced nothing at all. For thefe kinds of natures arc but proprietics, 
effects, circumſtances, concurrences, or what elſe you will like to call them, 
and not radical and formarive natures towards the nature ſuppoſed. The ſe- 
cond caution is, that the nature inquired be collected by diviſion before 
compoſition, or to ſpeak more properly þy compoſition fubaltern, before 
you aſcend to compoſition abſolute, cc. | 


A part of the gth chapter, immediately procedent to the In 
| ventary, and inducing the Jame. 5 


UT yet nexertheleſs here I may be miſtaken, by reaſon of ſome which 
have much in their pen the referring ſciences to action and the ule of 
man, which mean quite another matter than 1 do. For they mean a con- 
triving of directions, and precepts for readineſs of practice, which I diſcom- 
mend not, ſo it be not occaſion that ſome quantity of the ſcience be loſt ; tor 
elſe it will be ſuch a piece of husbandry, as to put away a mangor lying 
ſomewhar ſcattered, to buy in a cloſe that licth handſomely about a dwel 
ling. But my intention contrarywiſe is to increaſe and multiply the revc- 
nues and poſſeſſions of man, and not to trim up only, or order with conve- 
niency the grounds whercof he is already ſtated; wherefore the bettet to 

make my ſelf underſtood, that I mean nothing leſs than words, and direct. 
ly to demonſtrate the point which we are now upon, that is, what is thc 
true end, ſcope, or office of knowledge, which I have ſet down to conn 
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King Arthur, or Huon of | 
did greater things than thoſe idle wirs had the audacity to feign their ſuppoſed 


OF NATURE. 


not in any plauſible, delectable, reverend or admired diſcourſe, or any ſatiſ- 
factory arguments, but in effecting and working, and in diſcovery of parti- 
culars not revealed before, for the better indowment and help of man's life ; 
J have thought good to make, as it were, a kalendar or inventary of the 
wealth, furniture, or means of man, according to his preſent eſtate, as far 
as it is known; which I do not to ſhew any univerſality of ſenſe or know- 


ledge, and much leſs to make a ſatire of reprehenſion in reſpect of wants and 


errors, but partly becauſe cogitations new had need of ſome groſſneſs and 


inculcation to make them perceived, and chiefly to the end, that for the time 


to come (upon the account and ſtate now made and caſt up) it may appcar 


hat increaſe this new manner of uſe and adminiſtration of the ſtock [if it be 


once planted) ſhall bring with it hereafter; and for the time preſent (in caſe 


1 ſhould be prevented by death to propound and reveal this new light as I 
purpoſe) yet I may at the leaſt give ſome awaking note, borh of the wants in 


man's preſent condition, and the nature of the ſupplies to be wiſhed; though 
for mine own part neither do I mach build upon my ent anticipations, 
neither do I think our ſelves yet learned or wiſe enough to wiſh reaſonably : 
for as it asks ſome knowledge to demand a queſtion not impertinent 3 ſo it 


asketh ſome ſenſe, to make a wiſh not abſurd. 


The Inventary, or an enumeration and view of inoentions al- 


ready diſcovered in uſe, together with a note FA the wants, and 
the nature of the ſupplies, being the 10th chapter ; and this 
a ſmall fragment thereof, being the preface to the Inventary. 


HE plaineſt method, and moſt directly pertinent to this intention, 
vill be to make diſtribution of ſciences, arts, inventions, works and 
their portions, according to the uſe and tribute which they yield and render 


to the conditions of man's life, and under thoſe ſeycral uſes, being as ſeveral 


offices of proviſions, to charge and tax what may be reaſonably exacted or de- 
manded, not guiding our ſelves neither by the poverty of experiences and 
probations, nor according to the vanity of credulous imaginations; and 
then upon thoſe charges and taxations to diſtinguiſh and preſent, as it were, 
in ſeveral columns, what is extant and already found, and what is defective 
and further to be provided. Of which proviſions, becauſe in many of them 
after the manner of flothful and faulty officers and accomprants, it will be re- 
turned (by way of excuſe) that no ſuch are to be had, ix will be fit to give 


ſome light of the nature of the ſupplies, whereby it will evidently appear, 


that they are to be ed and procured. And yet nevertheleſs on the 
other ſide again, it will be as fit to check and controul the vain and void aſ- 
ſignations and gifts, whereby certain ignorant extravagant and abuling wits 
have pretended to indue the ſtate of man with wonders, differing as much 
from truth in nature, as Caeſar's commentaries differeth from the acts of 
un in ſtory. For it is true that Cue ſar 


worthies to have done; but he did them not in that monſirous and fabulous 
manner. ; | * 
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OF THE INTERPRETATION. 


Of the internal and profound errors and ſuperſtitions in the 
nature of the mind, and of the four ſorts of idols or fiction, 
which offer themſelves to the underſtanding in the inquiſition 
of Knowledge; being the 16th chapter, and this a ſmall frag- 
ment thereof, being a preface to the inward elenches of the 
mind. 


HE opinion of Epicurus, that the Gods were of human ſhape, was 
rather juſtly derided than ſeriouſly confuted by the other ſects, de- 
manding whether every kind of ſenſible creatures did not think their own fi- 
gure faireſt, as the horſe, the bull, and the like, which found no beauty but 
in their own forms, as in appetite of luſt appeared. And the hereſy of the 
Anthropomorphites was ever cenſured for a groſs conceit, bred in the obſcure 
cells of ſolitary monks that never looked abroad. Again, the fable fo well 
known of Quis pinxit leonem, doth ſet forth well, that there is an error of 
pride and partiality, as well as of cuſtom and famuliarity. The reflexion alſo 
from glaſles ſo uſually reſembled to the imagery of the mind, every man 
knoweth to receive error and variety both in colour, magnitude and ſhape, 
according to the quality of the glaſs. But yet no uſe hath been made of theſe 
and many the like obſervations to move men to ſearch out, and upon ſearch 
to give true cautions of the native and inherent crrors in the mind of man, 
which have coloured and corrupted all his notions and impreſſions. _ 
I do find therefore in this inchanted glaſs four idols, or falſe appearances 
of ſeveral and diſtin ſorts, every ſort comprehending many ſubdiviſions : 
the firſt ſort, I call idols of the nation or tribe ; the ſecond, idols of the 
lace 3 the third, idols of the cave; and the fourth, idols of the theatre, &c. 


Of the impediments of knowledge ; being the 4th chapter, the 
preface only of it. 


N ſome things it is more hard to attempt than to atchieve; which falleth 
out, when the difficulty is not ſo much in the matter or ſubject, as it is 
in the croſſneſs and indiſpoſition of the mind of man to think of any ſuch 
thing, to will or to reſolve it; and therefore Titus Livius in his declama- 
tory digreſſion, wherein he doth depreſs and extenuate the honour of Ale- 
xander's conqueſts, ſaith, Nihil aliud quam bene auſus vana contemnere: 
in which ſort of things it is the manner of men firſt to wonder that any ſuch 
thing ſhould be poſſible, and after it is found out, to wonder again how the 
world ſhould mils it ſo long. Of this nature, I take to be the invention and 
diſcovery of knowledge, Oc. | | 


The impediments which have been in the times, and in diverſion 
of wits; being the 5th chapter, a ſmall fragment in the be- 
ginning of that chapter. | 


HE incounters of the times have been nothing favourable and proſpe- 
rous for the invention of knowledge, ſo as it is not only the dainti- 
nels of the ſeed to take, and the ill mixture and unliking of the ground P 
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he 


out own nation and abroad many ex 


time leeſeth and corrupteth. Painting, artillery, ſailing, and the like 


nee 

nouriſh or raiſe this plant, but the ill ſeaſon alſo of the weather, by which it 
hath been checked and blaſted. Eſpecially in that the ſeaſons have been pro- 

r to bring up and ſet forward other more haſty and indifferent plants, 
whereby this of knowledge hath been ſtarved and overgrown ; for in the 
deſcent of times always there hath been ſomewhat elſe in reign and reputa- 
tion, which hath generally aliened and diverted wits and labours from that 
employment. * | 

FoR as for the uttermoſt antiquity, which is like fame that muffles her 
head, and tells tales, I cannot preſume much of it; for I would not willing- 
ly imitate the manner of thoſe that deſcribe maps, which when they come to 


ſome far countries, whereof they have no knowledge, ſet down how there 


be great waſtes and deſarts there: ſo I am not apt to affirm that they knew 
little, becauſe what they knew is little known to us. But if you will judge 
of them by the laſt traces that remain to us, you will conclude, though not 
ſo ſcornfully as Ariſtotle doth, that faith our anceſtots were extreme groſs, 
as thoſe that come newly from being moulded out of the clay, or ſome 
carthly ſubſtance, yet reaſonably and probably thus, that it was with them 
in matter of knowledge, but as the dawning or break of day. For at that 
time the world was altogether home-bred, every nation looked little be- 
yond their own confines or territories, and the world had no thorough lights 
then, as it hath had ſince by commerce and navigation; whereby there 
could neither be that contribution of wits one to help another, nor that 
variety of particulars for the correcting the cuſtomary conceits. 

AND as there could be no great collection of wits of ſeveral parts or na- 
tions, ſo neither could there be any ſucceſſion of wits of ſeveral times, 
whereby one might refine the other, in regard they had not hiſtory to any 


purpoſe. And the manner of their traditions was utterly unfit and unpro- 


per for amplification of knowledge. And again, the ſtudies of thoſe times 
you ſhall find, beſides wars, incurſions and rapines, which were then almoſt 


every where bet wixt ſtates adjoining (che uſe of leagues and confederacies be- 


ing not then known) were to populate by multitude of wives and generation, 
a thing at this day in the waſter part of the Meſt- Indies principally affected; 
and to build, ſometimes for habitation towns and cities, ſometimes for fame 
and memory monuments, pyramids, coloſſes, and the like. And if there 
happened to riſe up any more civil wirs; then would he found and erett 
ſome new laws, cuſtoms and uſages, ſuch as now of late ycars, when the 
world was revolute almoſt to the like rudeneſs and obſcurity; we fee both in 
| les of, as well in a number of te- 
nures reſerved upon men's lands, as in divers cuſtoms of towns and man- 
nors, being the deviſes that ſuch wits wrought upon in ſuch times of deep 
ignorance, G . 1 ia wr hos a6 elt t bite tt it vu 
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The impediments of kn 
wits, and that hitherto the length: of one man's life hath been 
the greateſt meaſurt of knowledge; being the õth chapter, the 
men a TE RE en, 


| & arts mechanical the firſt deviſe comes ſhorteſt; and time addeth and per- 


fecteth· But in ſciences of conceit; the firſt author goeth furtheſt, and 


x groftly 


ouledge for want of a true ſuceiſan of 
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OF THE INTERPRETATION. 


groſſly managed at firſt, by time accommodate and refined. The philoſo 
phics and ſciences of Ariſtotle, Plato, Democritus, Hippocrates, of m of 
vigour at firſt, by time degencrated and imbaſed. In the former many wits 
and induſtrics contributed in one. In the latter many mens wits ſpent to 
deprave the wit of one. 

THe error is both in the deliveter and in the receiver. He that delivereth 
knowledge, deſirethſ to deliver it in ſuch form as may be ſooneſt believed, 
and not as may caſilieſt be examined. He that receiveth knowledge, deſireth 
rather preſent ſatisfaction than expectant ſearch, and ſo rather not to doubt 
than not to err. Glory maketh the author not to lay open his weakneſ: 
and floth maketh the diſciple not to know his ſtrength. 

THEN begin men to aſpire to the ſecond prizes, to be a profound inter- 
preter and commenter, to be a ſharp champion and defender, to be a metho- 
dical compounder and abridger. And this is the unfortunate ſucceſſion of 
wits which the world hath yet had, whereby the patrimony of all know- 
ledge goeth not on husbanded or improved, but waſted and decayed, For 
knowledge is like a water that will never ariſe again higher than the level 
from which it fell. And therefore to go beyond Ar:iftotle by the light of 
Ariſtotle, is to think that a borrowed light can increaſe the original light 
from whom it is taken... So then, no true ſucceſſion of wits having been in 
the world; either we muſt conclude, that knowledge is but a task for onc 
man's life, and then vain was the complaint, that {zfe is ſhort, and art is 
long or elſe, that the knowledge that now is, is but a ſhrub 3. and not chat 
tree which is never dangerous, but where it is to the purpoſe of knowing 
good and evil; which deſire ever riſcth n and not to 
obey, and ſo containeth in ir a mangfcſt deſomton. | 


That the pretended n 7 Wits * been evil Aa Py a 
much as after variety of ſecis and opinions, the moſt popular 
and not the trusſt prevaileth and weareth out the Eda 
the 7th chapter, a fragment. 
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T is ſcnfible to think, has when men — rſt into archand enquiry, 

according to the ſeveral frames and compoſitions of their un 
they light upon differing conceits, and fo all and doubts are bea 
ten over; and then men having made a taſte of all, wax weary of variety, 
and ſo reject the worſt, and hold themſelves to the beſt, either ſome one it it 
be eminent; or ſome two or three, if they be in ai,, which after 
wards are received and carried on, and the reſt extinct. 

Bur troth is contrary ; and that time is like a river, which — down 
things. which are light and blown up, and ſinketh and drowneth that which 
fad and weighty. © For howſocver governments have ſeveral forms, ſome· 
times ont governing, ſometimes few, ſometimes the multitude; yet the 
ſtate of knowledge is ever a democrac, and that prevaileth which i is mol 
agreeable to the ſenſes and conceits of people. As for example, there is no 
great doubt, but he that did put the beginnings of things to be ſolid, void, 
and motion to the center, was in better carneſt than he that put matter, form 
and ſhift, or he that put che mind, motion and matter. For no man ſhall 
enter into inquiſſtion of nature, but Oy by that * 3 


univerſal, knowledge to be augmented! and rectiſied by the ſuperior light 
thereof; as well as the parts and members of a ſcietice have upon the maxims 


eth of another. And therefore the 
Which aſtronomy it ſelf cannot correct, becauſe it is got 


lome of the ancient 
nomy, and had called them to counſel when they ade their principles and 
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whereas he ſhall never come near the other two 
aloof, for the ſchools and table talk. Vet thoſe of Ariſtotle and Plato, be- 


cauſe they be both agrecable to popular N and the one was uttered With 
ſubtilty and the ſpirit of contradiction; and the other with a ſtyle of orna- 


ment and -majcfly, did n out, and the other gave gen Cc. 
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(C CE RO the « orator, willing to magnify his own profeſſion, 100 thived 
upon ſpending many words to maintain that eloquence was not a ſhop of 
good words and elegancies, but a treaſury and receipt of all knowledges, {6 
tar forth as may appertain to the handling and moving of the minds and af. 
fections of men by ſpeech; maketh great complaint of the ſchool of So- 
crates; that whereas before his time the ſame profeſſors of wiſdom in Greece 
did pretend to teach an univerſal ſapience and knowledge both of matter and 
words, Socrates divorced them, and withdrew philoſophy, and left rheto- 
rick to it ſelf, which by that deſtitution became but a barren and unnoble 
ſcience. And in particular ſciences e ſee, that if men fall to ſubdivide their 
labours, as to be an oculiſt in phy ſick, or to be perfect in ſome one title of the 
law or the like, they may prove ready and ſubtile, but not deep or ſufficient, 
no not in that ſubjett which they do particularly attend, becauſe of that con- 
ſent which it hath with the reſt. And it is a matter of common diſoourſe, 

of the chain of ſciences, how they are linked together, in fo much as the 
Grecians, who had terms at will, have fitted it of a name of Circle Learn- 
N cvertheleſs I that hold it fora great impediment towards che advance- 
ment and further invention of knowledge; that particular arts and ſciences 
have been diſincorporated from general k do not underſtand one 
and the ſame thing, which. Ciceros diſcourſe, and the note and conceit of 
the Grecians in their word Circle Learning do intend. For I mean not 
that uſe which one ſcience hath of another for ornament or help in practice, 

as the orator hath of knowledge of affections for moving, or as military 
ſcience may have uſe of geometry for fortiſications; but I mean it directly of 
that uſe by way of ſupply of light and information, which the particulars 


and inſtances of one ſcience do yield and preſent for the framing or correct. 


ing of the axioms of another ſcience in their very truth and notion. And 


therefore that example of oculiſts and title lawyers doth come ncarer my con- 


ceit than the other two for ſciences 


have a dependante '1 


of the ſame ſcience,” and the mutual light and conſent which one part receiv- 
of (Copernicus | in aſtronomy, 

repugnant to any of 
the appearances3 yet natural philoſophy doth correct On the other fide; if 
ophers had been perfect in the obſervat ions of aſtro- 


aſt axioms, they would never have 0 their philoſophy, as the Colmo- 
Volle * graphers 


f 


opinions, but leave them 


by parts, and 
in ſlipping off particular ſciences, from the root and flock of 


OF THE INTERPRETATION 
graphers do their deſcriptions by globes, making one philoſophy for heaver,, 
and another for under heaven, as in effect they do. 

So if the moral philoſophers, that have ſpent ſuch an infinite quantity of 
debate touching good, and the higheſt good, had caſt their eye abroad upon 
nature, and beheld the appetite that is in all things to receive and to give; 
the one motion affecting preſervation, and the other multiplication; which 
appetites are moſt evidently ſeen in living creatures, in the pleaſure of nou- 
riſhment and generation; and in man de make the apteſt and moſt natural 
diviſion of all his deſires, being either of ſenſe of pleaſure, or ſenſe of 

wer; and in the univerſal frame of the world are ſigured, the one in the 

ms of heaven which iſſue forth, and the other in the lap of the earth which 
takes in: And again, if they had obſcrved the motion of congruity, or ſ- 
tuation of the parts in reſpect of the whole, evident in ſo many particulars : 
And laſtly, if they had conſidered the motion (familiar in attraction of thingy) 
to approach to that which is higher in the ſame kind: When by theſe obler- 
vations, ſo eaſy and concurring in natural philoſophy, they ſhould have 
found out this quatcrnion of good, in enjoying or fruition, effecting or o- 
pcration, conſenting or proportion, and approach or aflumption ; they 
would have ſaved and abridged much of their long and wandring diſcourſes 
of plcaſure, vertue, duty and religion. So likewilc in this ſame logick and 
rhetorick, or acts of argument and grace of ſpeech, if the great maſters of 
them would but have gone a form lower, and looked bur into the obſerya- 
tions of grammar concerning the kinds of words, their derivations, de- 
flexions and ſyntax, ſpecially inriching the ſame, with the helps of ſeveral 
languages, with their differing proprieties of words, phraſes and tropes; 
they might have found out more and better footſteps of common reaſon, 
help of diſputation, and advantages of cavillation, than many of theſe which 
they have propounded, So again, a man ſhould be thought to dally, if he 
did note how the figures of rhetorick and muſick, are many of them the 
ſame. The repetitions and traductions in ſpeech, and the reports and haunt- 
ings of ſounds in muſick, are the very ſame things. P/utarch hath almoſt 
made a book of the Lacedemonian kind of jeſting, which joined ever plea- 
ſure with diſtaſte. Sir, (faith a man of art to Philip King of Macedon, 
when he coutrolled him in his faculty) God forbid your fortune ſhould be 
ſuch as to know theſe things better than J. la taxing his ignorance in his 
art, he repreſented to him the perpetual greatneſs of his fortune, leaving 
him no vacant time for ſo mean a skill. Now in mulick it is one of the 
ordinarieſt flowers to fall from a diſcord, or hard tune, upon a ſweet accord. 
"The figure that Cicero and the reſt commend, as one of the beſt points of 
elegancy, which is the fine checking of expectation, is no leſs well known 
to the muſicians, when they have a ſpecial grace in flying the cloſe or 
cadence. - And theſe are no alluſions but direct communities, the ſame de- 
lights of the mind being to be found not only in muſtck, rhetorick, but in 
moral philoſophy, policy and other knowledges, and that obſcure in the one, 
which is more apparent in the other; yea, and that diſcovered in the one, 
which is not found at all in the other; and ſo one ſcience greatly aiding to 
the invention and augmentation of another. And therefore, without this 
intercourſe, the axioms of ſciences will fall out to be neither full nor true; 
but will be ſuch opinions, as Ariſtotle in ſome places doth wiſely cenfure, 
when he ſaith, Theſe are the opinions of perſons that have reſpect but to a 
feu things. So then we ſee, that this note leadeth us to —— 


; * 
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of knowledge in ſome ſuch order and policy, as the King of Spain, in regard 
of his great dominions, uſeth in ſtate: who though he hath particular coun- 
cils for ſeveral countries and affairs, yet hath one council of tate, or laſt re- 
ſort, that receiveth the advertiſements and certificates from all the reſt, 
Hitherto of the diverſion, ſuceeſſion and conference of wits. 


That the end and ſcope of knowledge hath been generally miſ- 
talen, and that men were never well adviſed what it was 
they ſought ; being the gth chapter, whereof a fragment 
(which 1s the end of the ſame chapter) is before. 


| 5 appcarcth then how rarely the wits and labours of men have been con- 
verted to the ſevere and original inquitition of knowledge; and in thoſe 
who have pretended, what hurt hath been done by the affeQation of profeſ- 
ſors, and the diſtraction of ſuch as were no profeſſors z and how thete was 
never in effect any conjunction or combination of wits in the firſt and in- 
ducing ſcarch, but that every man wrought apart, and would cither have his 
own way, or elſe would go no further than his guide, having in the one 
caſe the honour of a firſt, and in the other the caſe of a ſecond; and laſtly, 
how in the deſcent and continuance of wits and labours, the ſucceſſion hath 
been in the moſt popular and weak opinions, like unto the weakeſt natures, 
which many times have moſt children; and in them alſo the condition of ſuc- 
ceſſion hath been rather to defend and to adorn than to add; and if to add, 
yet that addition to be rather a refining of a part than an increaſe of the 
whole. But the impediments of time and accidents, though they have 
wrought a general indiſpoſition, yet are they not ſo peremptory and binding, 
as the internal impediments and clouds in the mind and ſpirit of man, where- 
of it now followeth to ſpeak. * | | | 
Tux ſcripture, ſpeaking of the worſt ſort of error, ſaith, Errare fecit 
ess in invio & non in via. For a man may wander in the way, by round- 
ing up and down; but if men have failed in/ their very direction and addrefs, 
that error will never by good fortune correct it ſelf. No it hath fared with 
men in their contemplations, as Seneca ſaith it fareth with them in their ac- 
tions, De partibus vitae quiſque deliberat, de ſumma nemo. A courſe 
very ordinary with men who receive for the moſt part their final ends from 
the inclination of their nature, or from common example and opinion, never 
queſtioning or examining them, nor reducing them to any clear certainty z 
and uſe only to call themſelves to account and deliberation touching the 


means and ſecond ends, and thereby ſct themſelves in the right way to the 


wrong place. So likewiſe upon the natural curioſity and deſire to know, 
they have put themſelves in way without foreſight or conſideration of theie 
| Journey's end. © : 45 Nn 

Far I find that even thoſe: that have ſought knowledge for it ſelf, and 
not for benefit, or oſtentation, or any practical inablement in the courſe of 
their life, have nevertheleſs propounded to themſelves a wrong matk, name- 
ly ſatisfaction (which men call truth) and not operation. For as in the 
courts and ſervices of princes and ſtates, it is a much caſier matter to give ſa- 
tisfaction than to do the buſineſs; ſo in the inquiring of cauſes and reaſons 


it is much eaſiet to find out ſuch cauſes as will ſatisfy the mind of man and 


quiet objections, than ſuch cauſes as will direct him and give him light to 
new 
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OF THE INTERPRETATION. 


new experiences and inventions. And this did Cetſus note wiſely and truly, 

how that the cauſes which are in uſe, and whereof the knowiledges now re. 

ceived do conſiſt, were in time minors and ſubſequents to the knowledge of 
the particulars out of which they were induced and collected; and that it 
was not the light of thoſe cauſes which diſcovered particulars, but only the 
particulars being firſt found, men did fall on gloſſing and diſcourſing of the 
cauſes; which is the reaſon, why the learning that now is hath the curſe of 
barrenneſs, and is courteſan · like fot pleaſure, and not for fruit. Nay, to 
compare it rightly, the ſtrange fiction of the poets of the transformation of 


Seylla, ſeemeth to be a lively emblem of this philoſophy and know ledge. A 


fair woman upward 1a the parts of ſhow, but when you come to the parts of 
uſe and generation, barking monſters; for no better are the endleſʒ diſtorted 
queſtions, which ever have been, and of neceſſity muſt be, the end and womb 
of ſuch knowledge. 


Here followeth an * of divers chapters of the ff 
| book of the interpretation of 2 nature. 


49942, eee NW 


\HAT in deciding and determining of the truth of knowledge, men 
have put themſclves upon trials not competent, Thar antiquity and 
authority, common and confeſſed notions, the natural and yielding conſent 
of the mind, the harmony and coherence of a knowledge in it (elf, the eſta- 
bliſhing of principles with the touch and reduction of other propoſitions unto 
them, inductions without inſtances contradictory, and the report of the ſenſes, 
are none of them abſolute and infallible evidence of truth; and bring no le. 
curity ſufficient for effects and operations. That the diſcovery of new works 
epted of; 


or active directions not known before, is the only trial to be acc 
and yet not that neither, in caſe where one particular giveth light to another: 
but where particulars induce an axiom or obſervation, which axiom found 
out, diſcovereth and deſigneth new particulars. That the nature of this trial is 
not only upon the point, whether he knowledge be profitable or no, but even 
upon the point, whether the knowledge be true or no. Not becauſe you may 
always conclude, that the axiom which diſcovereth new inſtanees is true; but 
contrariwiſe you may ſafely conclude, that if it diſcover not any new inſtance, 
it is vain, and untrue. That by new inftances are not always to be underſtood 
new recipes, but ne aſſignations; and of the diverſity between theſe two. 
That the ſubtilty of words, arguments, notions, yea of the ſenſes themſelves, 
is but rude and groſs in compariſon of the ſubtilty of things. And of the ſloth- 
ful and flattering opinions of thoſe which ptetend to honour the mind of man 
in withdrawing and abſtracting it from particulars; and of the inducements and 
motive ann _ W nave been eonceived and received. r 


7 1 A p. XIII. F095 2687 B. 


* tho error in . chictly the ſarchof cauſes and ah 

of things conercate, - Which. arc infinite and t tranſi itory; and not of ab- 
ſtract natures, which are fe and permanent. That theſe natures are as the 
alphabet or ſimple letters, wheredt the variety K things conſiſteth; or as the 
aun er nnen ii: W is able to make infinite 
921% he ac 3 150 Variety 
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FF ATURE 
variety of faces or ſhapes. An enumeration of them according to populat 
note. That at the firſt one would conceive that in the ſchools by natural 
philoſophy were meant the knowledge of the efficients of things concreate; 
and by metaphyſick the knowledge of the forms of natures ſimple; which is 
a good and fit diviſion of knowledge: but upon examination there is no 
ſuch matter by them intended. That the little enquiry into the production 
of ſimple natures, ſheweth well that works were not ſought; becauſe by 
the former knowledge ſome ſmall and ſuperficial deflexions from the ordina- 


ry generations and productions may be found out, but the diſcovery of all 
profound and radical alteration muſt ariſe out of the latter knowledge. 


| CHAT. XIV. 
F the error in propounding the ſearch of the materials, or dead be- 
ginnings or principles of things, and not the nature of motions, in- 
clinations and applications. That the whole ſcope of the former ſearch is 
impertinent and vain; both becauſe there are no ſuch beginnings, and if there 
were they could not be known. That the latter manner of ſearch (which is 
all) they paſs over compendiouſly and ſlightly as a bye matter. That the ſe- 
veral conceits in that kind; as that the lively and moving beginnings of things 
ſhould be ſhift or appetite of matter to privation; the ſpirit of the world, 
working in matter according to platform, the proceeding or fructifying of 
diſtin& kinds according to their proprieties; the intercourſe of the elements 
by mediation of their common qualities; the appetite of like portions to u- 
nite themſelves; amity and diſcord; or ſympathy and antipathy; motion to 
the centre, with motion of ſtripe or preſs; the caſual agitation, aggregation; 
and eſſays of the ſolid portions in the void ſpace; motion of ſhuttings and o- 
penings, are all mere nugations. And that the caleulating and ordination 
of the true degrees, moments, limits and laws of motions and alterations (by 


means whereof all works and effects are produced) is a matter of a far other 
nature, than to conſiſt in ſuch eaſy and wild generalities, _ me 


CHAP, XV. _ 1 | 
F the great error of inquiring knowledge in anticipations. That 1 

call anticipations; the voluntary collections that the mind maketh of 
knowledge, which is every man's reaſon. That though this be a ſolemn thing, 
and ſerves the turn to negotiate between man and man (becauſe of the con- 
formity and participation of men's minds in the like errors) yet towards en- 
quiry of the truth of things and works, it is of no value. That civil teſpects 
are a lett that this pretended reaſon ſhould not be fo contemptibly ſpoken of, 
as were fit and medicinable, in regard that hath been too much exalted and 
glorified, to the infinite detriment of man's eſtate: Of the nature of words, 
and their facility and aptneſs to cover and grace the defects of anticipations. 
That it is no marvel if theſe anticipations have brought forth ſuch diverſity 
and repugnance in opinions, theories or philoſophies, as ſo many fable, of 
ſeveral arguments. That had not the nature of civil cuſtoms and government 
been in moſt times ſomewhat adyerſe to ſuch innovations, though contem- 
plative, there might have been, and would have been many more. That the 
lecond ſchool of the Academicks and the ſect of Pyrrho, or the conſiderers, 
that denied comprehenſion as to the diſabling of man's knowledge (entertain- 
cd in anticipations) is well to be all 


owed: but that they ought, when they 
Vol. I. *Z | had 
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had overthrown and purged the floor of the ruins, to have ſought to build 
better in place. And more eſpecially that they did unjuſtly and prejudicially, 
to charge the deceit upon the report of the ſenſes, which admitteth very ſpar- 
ing remedy; being indeed to have been charged upon the anticipations of 
the mind, which admitteth a perfect remedy.. That the information of the 
ſenſes is ſufficient, not becauſe they err not, bur becauſe the uſe of the ſenſe 
in diſcovering of knowledge is for the moſt part not immediate. So that it 
is the work, effect or inſtance, that trieth the axiom, and the ſenſe doth but 
try the work done or not done, being or not being. That the mind of man 
in collecting knowledge needeth great variety of helps, as well as the hand of 
man in manual and mechanical practices needeth great variety of inſtruments. 
And that it were a poor work, that if inſtruments were removed, men would 
overcome with their naked hands. And of the diſtinct points of want and 
inſufficiency in the mind of man. 


S 


HAT the mind of a man, as it is not a veſſel of that content or receipt 

to comprchend knowledge without helps and ſupplies; fo again it is 
not ſincere, but of an ill and corrupt tinfture. Of the inherent and pro- 
found crrors and ſuperſtitions inthe nature of the mind, and of the four torts 
of idols or falfe appearances that offer themſelves to the underſtanding in the 
inquiſition of knowledge; that is to ſay, the1dols of the tribe, the idols of the 
palace, the idols of the cave, and the idols of the theatre: That theſe four, added 
to the incapacity of the mind, and the vanity and malignity of the affections, 
leave nothing but impotency and confuſion. A recital of the particular kinds 
of theſe four idols, with ſome choſen examples of the opinions they have be- 
got, ſuch of them as have ſupplanted the ſtate of knowledge moſt. 


Cu AFP. XVII. 


F the errors of ſuch as have deſcended and applied themſelves to ex- 

perience, and attempted to induce knowledge upon particulars. That 
they have not had the reſolution and ſtrength of mind to free themſelyes 
wholly from anticipations, but have made a confuſion and intermixture of 
anticipations and obſervations, and ſo vaniſhed. That if any have had the 
ſtrength of mind generally to purge away and diſcharge all anticipations; 
they have not had that greater and double ſtrength and patience of mind, as 
well to repel new anticipations after the view and ſearch of particulars, as to 
reje old which were in their mind before; but have from particulars and 
hiſtory flown up to principles without the mean degrees, and ſo framed all 
the middle generalities oraxioms, not by way of ſcale or aſcenſion from par- 
ticulars, but by way of derivation from principles, whence hath iſſued the 
infinite chaos of ſhadows and moths, wherewith both books and minds have 
been hitherto, and may be yet hereafter much more peſtered. That in the 
courſe of thoſe derivations to make them yet the more unprofitable they have 
uſed, when any light of new inſtance oppoſite to any aſſertion appeared, ra- 
ther to reconcile the inſtance, than toamend the rule. Thar if any have had, 
or ſhall have the power and reſolution to fortify and incloſe his mind againſt 
all anticipations, yet if he have not been or ſhall not be cautioned by the full 
underſtanding of the nature of the mind and ſpirit of man, and therein of 


the ſtates, pores and paſſages both of knowledge and error, he hath not been 
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nor ſhall not be poſſibly able to guide or keep on his courſe aright. That 
thoſe that have been converſant in experience and obſervation, have uſed, 
when they have intended to diſcover the cauſe of any effect, to fix their con- 
ſideration narrowly and exactly upon that effect it ſelf, with all the circum- 
ſtances thereof, and to vary the trial thereof as many ways as can be deviſed; 
which courſe amounteth but to a tedious curioſity, and ever breaketh off in 
wondring and not in knowing. And that they have not uſed to enlarge 
their obſervation to match and ſort that effect with inſtances of a diverſe 
ſubject, which muſt of neceſſity be before any cauſe be found out. That 
they have paſſed over the obſervation of inſtances vulgar and ignoble, and 
ſtayed their attention chiefly upon inſtances of mark; whercas the other ſort 
are for the moſt part more ſignificant, and of better light and information. 
That every particular that worketh any effect, is a thing compounded (more 
or leſs) of diverſe ſingle natures (more manifeſt and more obſcure) and that 
it appeareth not to whether of the natures the effect is to be aſcribed; and 
yet notwithſtanding they have taken a courſe without breaking particulars, 
and reducing them by excluſions and incluſions to a definite point, to con- 
clude upon inductions in groſs, which empirical courſe is no leſs vain than 
the ſcholaſtical. That all ſuch as have ſought action and work out of their 
enquiry, have been haſty and preſſing to diſcover ſome. practices for preſent 
uſe, and not to diſcover axioms, joining with them the new aſſignations as 
their ſuretics. That the forerunning of the mind to frame recipes upon 
axioms at the entrance, is like Aral s golden ball that hindereth and 
interrupteth the courſe; and is to be inhibited till you have aſcended to a cer- 
tain ſtage and degree of generalities; which forbeirance will be liberally re- 
compenced in the end: And that chance diſcovereth new inventions by one 
and one, but ſcience by knots and cluſters. That they have not collected 
ſufficient quantity of particulars, nor them in ſufficient certainty and ſub- 
tilty, nor of all ſeveral kinds, nor with thoſe advantages and diſcretions in 
the entry and ſorting which are requiſite, and of the weak manner of colle&- 
ing natural hiſtory, which hath been uſed. . Laſtly, that they had no know- 
ledge of the formulary of interpretation, the work whercof is to abridge 
experience, and to make things as certainly found out by axiom in ſhort time, 


as by infinite experiences in ages. 


CH AP. XVIII. e er 
HAT the cautels and devices put in practice in the delivery of know- 
ledge for the covering and palliating of ignorance, and the gracing and 
over-valuing of that they utter, are without number; but none more bold 
and more hurtful than two: the one, that men have uſed of a few Gbſcꝶ- 
vations upon any ſubject, to make a ſolemn and formal art, by filling it 
with diſcourſe, accommodating it with ſome circumſtances and directions to 
practice, and digeſting it into method, whereby men grow ſatisfied and ſe- 
Cure, as if no more enquiry were to be made of that matter; the other; that 
men have uſed to diſcharge ignorance with credit; in all thoſe effects 
fart and human 
endeavour. That the very ſtyles and forms of utterance are ſo many ctiatacters 
of impoſture, ſome chuſing a ſtyle of city and contention, ſome of 
latire and reprehenſion, ſome of plauſible and tempting fimilitudes and ex- 
amples, ſome of great words and high diſcourſe, ſome of ſhott amd dark ſen- 
EI | | rences, 
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OF THE INTERPRETATION 
tences, ſome of exactneſs of method, all of poſitive affirmation; without dic. 
clofing the true motives and proofs of their opinions, or free confeſſing 
their ignorance or doubts, except it be now and then for a grace and in cun- 
ning to win the more credit in the reſt, and not in good faith. That al- 
though men be free from theſe errots and incumbrances in the will and af 
fectlon, yet it is not a thing ſo caſy as is conceived, to convey the conceit 
of one man's mind into the mind of another, without loſs or miſtaking, 
eſpecially in notions new and differing from thoſe that are received. Thar 
never any knowledge was delivered in the ſame order it was invented, no 
not in the mathematicks, though it ſhould ſeem otherwiſe, in regard that 


the propofitions placed laſt do uſe the propoſitions or grants placed firſt for 


their proof and demonſtration, that there are forms and methods of tradi- 
ion wholly diſtinct and differing, according to their ends whereto they are 
direatcd. That there are two ends of tradition of knowledge, the one to 
teach and inſtru for uſe and practice, the other to impart or intimate for 
re-examination and progreſſion. That the former of theſe ends requireth a 
method not the ſame, whereby it was invented 'and induced, but ſuch as is 
moſt compendious and ready, whereby it may be uſed and applied. That 
the lattet of the ends, which is where a knowledge is delivered to be conti- 
nued and ſpun on by a ſucceſſion of labours, requireth a method whereby it 
may be tranſpoſed to another in the ſame manner as it was collected, to 
the end it may be diſcerned both where the work is weak, and where it 
breaketh off. That this latter method is not only unfit for the former end, 
but alſo impoſſible for all knowledge gathered and inſinuated by anticipations, 
becauſe the mind working inwardly of it ſelf, no man can give a juſt account 
how he came to that knowledge which he hath received, and that therefore 
this method is peculiar for knowledge gathered by interpretation. That the 
diſcretion antiently obſerved, though by the precedent of many vain perſons 
and deceivers diſgraced, of publiſhing part and reſerving part to a private ſuc- 
ceſſion, and of publiſhing in a manner whereby it ſhall not be to the capacity 
nor taſte of all, but ſhall as it were fingle and adopt his reader, is not to be 
laid aſide, both for the avoiding of abuſe in the excluded, and the ſtrengthen- 
ing of affection in the admitted. That there are other virtues of tradition, 
as that there be no occaſion given to error, and that it carry a vigour to root 
and ſpread againſt the vanity of wits and injuries of time; all which, if they 
were ever due to any knowledge delivered, or if they were never due to any 
human knowledge heretofore delivered, yet are now due to the knowledge 


propounded. | 


Crap. XIX. | 

F the impediments which have been in the affections, the principal 
whereof hath been deſpair or diffidence, and the ſtrong apprehenſion 

of the difficulty, obſcurity and infiniteneſs which. belongeth to the invention 
of knowledge, and that men have not known their.own ſtrength; and that 
the ſuppoſed difficulties and vaſtneſs of the work is rather in ſhew and muſter, 
than in ſtate or ſubſtance, where the true way is taken. That this diffidence 
hath moved and cauſed ſome never to enter into ſearch, and others, when 
they have been centred, either to give over, or to ſeek a more compendious 
courſe than can ſtand with the nature of true ſearch. That of thoſe that have 
refuſed and prejudged enquiry, the more ſober and grave ſort of wits hav 
depended upon authors and traditions, 'and the more vain and cred wg” af 
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ſorted to es and intelligence with ſpirits and higher natures. That 
of thoſe that have cntred into ſearch, ſome having fallen upon ſome conceits, 
which they after conſider to be the ſame which they have found in former 
authors, — ſuddenly taken a perſuaſion that a man ſhall (but with much 
labour) incur and light upon the ſame i inventions which he might with caſc 
receive from others, and that it is but a vanity and ſelf pleaſing of the wit to 
go about again, as one that would rather have a flower bf his own gathering, 
2 much better gathered to his hand. That the ſame humour of ſloth and 
diffidence ſuggeſteth, that a man ſhall but revive ſome ancient opinion which 
was long ago propounded, examined and rejected. And that it is eaſy to 
err in conceit, that a man's obſervation or notion is the ſame with a former 
opinion, both becauſe new conceits mult of neceſſity be uttered in old words, 
and becauſe upon true and erroneous grounds men may meet in conſequ Fg 


or concluſion, as ſeveral lines or circles that cut in ſome one point. 
this greateſt part of thoſe that have deſcended into ſearch, have choſen f 
moſt artificial and compendious courſe, to induce principles out of 


culars, and to reduce all other propoſitions unto principles; and ſo inſtead 5 


the neareſt way, have been led to no way, or a meer labyrinth. That t 
two contemplative ways have ſome reſemblance with the old parable of 
two moral ways, the one beginning with incertainty and difficulty, and end- 
ing in plainneſs and certainty and the other beginning with ſhew of plain- 
neſs and certainty, and ending im difficulty and incertainty. Of the great 
and manifeſt error and untruè conceit of eſtimation of the infiniteneſs of par- 
ticulars, whereas indeed all prolixity is in diſcourſe and derivations: and of 
the infinite and moſt labotious erpence of wit that hath been employed upon 
toys and matters of no fruit or value. That although the period of one age 
cannot advance men to the furtheſt point of interpretation of nature except 
the work ſhould be undertaken with greater helps than can be expected) yet 
it cannot fail in much leſs ſpace of time to make return of many ſingular 
commodities towatds the ſtate and occaſions of man's life. That there is leſs 
reaſon of diſtraſt in the courſe of interpretation now propounded, than in 
any knowledge formerly delivered, becauſe this'courſe doth in ſort ne road 
wits, and leaveth no great advantage or preheminence to the petfect and ex- 
cellent motions of the ſpirit. That to draw a ſtreight line, or to make a circle 
perfect round by aim of hand only, there muſt be a great difference between 
an unſteady and unpractiſed r and a 72 40d r- but to 2 J 
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F the im cdiments which have been in the affeQion of 5% Pr 
' of one kind, which is the diſdain of dwelling and being converſant 
much in experiences and particulars, eſpecially ſuch as are vulgar in occurrency, 
and baſe and ignoble in uſe. That beſides certain higher myſteries of pride, ge- 
neralities ſeem to have a dignity and ſolemnity, in that they do not put men in 
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and illiberal, in that they are not ſo ſubject to be controuled by perfons 
of mean oblervation, in that they ſeem to teach men that they know not, 
and not to refer them to that they know. All which conditions dire 
feeding the humour of pride, particulars do want. That the majeſty 
generalities, and the divine nature of the mind in taking them (if they 
be truly collected, and be indeed the direct reflexions of things) cannot be 
too much magnified. And that it is true, that interpretation is the very 
natural and direct intention, action and progreſſion of the underſtanding, 
delivered from impediments. And that a) anticoparion 18 dat a | deflexion 
or declination by accident. 


| J 
CHAT. XV. mn e 


F the impediments which have been in che ſlate of heathen 
and other ſuperſtitions and errors of religion. And that in the trug 
religion there hath not, nor is any e except it be by accident 
or intermixture of humour. That a religion which conſiſteth i in rites and 
forms of adoration, and not in confeſſions and beliefs, is adverſe to know- 
ledge, becauſe men having liberty. to enquire and diſcourſe of theology 
at pleaſure, it cometh to paſs. that all inquiſition of nature endeth and 
limitcth itſelf in ſuch metaphyſical or theological diſcourſe ; whereas if 
mens wits be ſhut out of that port, it SORES FRG AGAL2 $0 GOING and 
fo to ſeek reaſon of reaſon more de ly.., And that ſuch. was the rcl- 
gion of the heathen. That a religion that is jealous of the variety of learn. 
ing, diſcourſe, opinions and ſects (as miſdoubting it may ſhake the foun- 
3 By or that cheriſheth devotion upon . ſimplicity and ignorance, as 
aſcribing ordinary effects to the immediate working of God, is adyerſe 
to knowledge. That ſuch is the religion of the Turk, and ſuch hath been 
the abuſe of chriſtian religion at ſame ſeveral times, and in fome ſeveral 
factions. And of the ſingular advantage which the chriſtian religion hath 
towards the furtherance of true knowledge, in that it excludeth and inter- 
dicteth human reaſon, whether by interpretation or 7 _ a 
amining or of 9a myſteries and n of > 


t C42. VI. | ye] 
IF che impediments which have been . ths "varus Lb, [ad 
the policies of ſtate. That there is no compoſition of eſtate or © 


ciety, nor order or quality of perſons, which have not ſome point of con- 


trariety towards true knowledge. That monarchies incline wits to pro 
fit and pleaſure, and common wealths to glory and vanity. That * 
ties incline wits to ſo and affectation; cloiſters to fables and ubpr 

fitable ſubtilty ; ſtudy at large to variety ; and that it is hard to ſay, whe 


ther mixture of contemplations with an active life, or I 2 to 
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tatione naturae, lib. 3. 
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3. Natura illuminata ; ſrve veritas rerum. 


Car. I. Tradendi modus Tegitimus, : 


EPERIO (fill) complures in rerum ſcientia, quam ſibi videntur 

adepti, vel proferenda vel rurſus occultanda neutiquam & fide ſua 
ac officio ſe gerere. Bodem damno, licer'tulpa fottaſſis mitiore, 
pecdant & illi, qui probe n _— prudentes ſunt, nec 
arrem ac praecepta tenent quo quaeque o nt proponenda. ue 
tamen de hae — R maligaitate five inſcitia —— 
eſt inſtituenda. Sane ſi rerum pondera docendi infiperitia fregiſſent, non 
immerito quis indignetur. Rerum vero ineptiis docendi importunitatem 
vel jure deberi exiſtimandum eſt. Bgo autem longe ab his diverſus te im- 
pertiturus non ingenũ commenta nee vetborum umbras, nee religionem 
admiſtam, nec obſervationes quaſdatm populares, vel experimeata quaedam 
nobilia in theoriae fabulas concinnata ſed revera naturam cum foetibus 
ſuis tibi addicturus & mancipaturus, num videor dignum argumentum prac 
manibus habere, quod tractandi vel ambitione vel Inſeitia, vel Virid quovis 
polluatm'? Ita ſim (fili) itaque humani in univerſum imperii anguſtias nun- 
quam ſatis deploratas ad datos fines proferam (quod mihi ex Humanis ſo- 
lum in votis eſt) ut tibi optima fide, atque ex altiſſima mentis meae pro- 
videntia, & exploratiſſimo rerum & animorum ſtatu hace traditutus ſit, 
modo omnium maximè legitime. Quis tandem (inquies) eſt modus ille 
legitimus? Quin tu mitte artes & ambages, rem exhibe nudam nobis, ut 
judicio noſtro uti poſſimus. Atque utinam (fili ſuabiſſimt) oo loco ſint 
tes veſtrae ut hoc ficri poſſet. An tu eenſes, cum omnes omnium men- 
tium aditus ac meatus obſcutiſſimis idolis, iiſque alte Raerentibus & inuſtis 


obſeſſi & obſtructi ſint, vetis terum & nativis tadiis ſincetas & politas areas 


adeſſe. Nova et incunda ratio, qua mentibus dbductiſſimis Hlabi poſſimus. 


Ut enim phreneticorum deliramenta arte & ingenio ſubvertuntur, vi & 
contentione efferantur, omnino ita in hac univerſali inſania mos gerendus 
eſt. Quid 7 leviores illae conditiones, quae ad legitimum fſientiae tra- 
dendae modum pertinent, an tibi tam expeditae & faciles videntur ? ut 
modus innocens ſit; id eſt, nulli protſus errori anſam & oceaſionem prae- 
beat ? ut vim quandam inſitam & innatam habeat; tum ad fidem concilian- 
dam, tum ad pellendas injurias temporis, adeo ut ſdientia ita tradita, ve- 
luti planta vivax & vegeta, quotidic ſerpat & adoleſcat ? ur idoneunt & le- 
gitimum fibi lectorem {&'ponar' & quaſi adoptet? Atque haec omnia prac- 
iterim,” neene, ad tempus futurum pro,. 
ee Deli am 
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Feet. BACON thought in this manner. ele 


whereof the world is now poſſeſſed, eſpecially that of nature, ex. 
tendeth not to magnitude and certainty of works. The phyſician 
pronounceth many diſeaſes incurable, and faileth oft in the reſt. The alche 
miſts wax old and die in hopes. The magicians perform nothing that is 
permanent and profitable. The mechanicks take {mall light from natural 
philoſophy, and do but ſpin on their own little thrids. Chance ſometimes 
diſcoyercth inventions, but that'worketh not in years, but ages. So he ſaw 
well, that the inventions known are very unperfect, and that new are not 
like to be brought to light, but in great length of dic, and that thoſe which 

are, came not to light by philoſophy: -:;;- 
2. Hz thought alſo this ſtate of Knowledge vns the worls, becauſe men 
ſtrive (againſt t themſelves) to ſave the credit of ignorance, and to ſatisfy them- 
ſelves in this poverty. For the phyſician, beſides the cauteles of practice, 
hath this general cautele of art, that he diſchargeth the weakneſs of his art 
upon ſuppoſed impoſſibilities; neither can his art be condemned, when it 
ſelf jadgeth. That philoſophy alſo, out of which the knowledge of phylick 
which now is in uſe is hewed, receiycth certain poſitions and opinions, 
which (if they be well weighed) induce this perſuaſion, that no great;works 
are to be expected from art, and the hand of man; as in particular, that 
2 that the heat of the ſun and fire differ in kind; and 7 other, 
at compoſition is the wort of man, and mixture is the work of nature, 
and the like; all tending to the circumſcription of man's power, and to arti- 
ficial deſpair 3 killing in men, not only the comfort of imagination, but 
the induſtry of trial: only upon vain-glory, to have their art thought perfect, 
and that all is impoſſible, that is not alrcady found. The alchemiſt diſcharg- 
eth his art upon his on errors, either ſuppoſing a miſunderſtanding of the 
words of his authors, which maketh hum liſten after auricular traditions; or 
elſe a failing in the true proportions and ſcruples of practice, which maketh 
him renew infinitely his trials; and finding alſo that he lighteth upon ſome 
mean experiments and concluſions by the way, feedeth upon them, and 
magnifieth them to the moſt, and ſupplieth the reſt in hopes. The magi- 
cian, when he findeth ſomething, (as he conceiycth) above nature, effected] 
thinketh, when a breach is once made in nature, that it is all one, to per- 
form great things and ſmall ; not ſeeing, that they are but ſubjects of a cet- 
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tain kind, wherein magick and ſuperſtition hath played in all times. The 
mechanical perſon, if he can refine an invention, or put two or three obſer- 
vations or practices together in one, or couple things better with their uſe, 
or make the work in leſs or greater volume, taketh himſelf for an inventor. 
So he ſaw well, that men either perſuade themſelves of new inventions as 
of impoſſibilities; or elſe think they are already extant, but in ſecret and in 
few hands; or that they account of thoſe little induſtries and additions, as 
of inventions, all which turneth to the averting of their minds from any juſt 
and conſtant labour, to invent further in any quantity. 
3. He thought alſo, when men did ſet before themſelves the variety and 
perfection of works, produced by mechanical arts; they are apt rather to ad- 
mire the proviſions of man, than to apprehend his wants; not conſidering, 
that the original inventions, and concluſions of nature, which are the life of 
all that variety, are not many, nor deeply fetched; and that the reſt is but 
the ſubtile and ruled motion of the inſtrument and hand; and that the ſhop 
therein is not unlike the library, which in ſuch number of books containeth 
(for the far greater part) nothing bur irerations, varicd ſomerimes in form, 
but not new in ſubſtance. So he ſaw plainly, that opinion of ſtore was 
a cauſe of want; and that both works and doctrines appear many, and 
are few. 
4. HE thought alſo, that knowledge is uttered to men in a form, as if 
every thing were finiſhed 3 for it is reduced into arts and methods; which 
in their diviſions do ſeem to include all that may be. And how weakly ſo- 
ever the parts are filled, yet they carry the ſhew and reaſon of a total; and 
thereby the writings of ſome received authors go for the very art: whereas 
antiquity uſed to deliver the knowledge which the mind of man had gather- 
ed, in obſervations, aphoriſms, © or ſhort and diſperſed ſentences, or ſmall 
tractates of ſome parts that they had diligently meditated and laboured ; 
which did invite men, both to ponder that which was invented, and to add 
and ſupply further. But now, ſciences are delivered as to be believed and 
accepted, and not to be examined and further diſcovered ; and the ſucceſ- 
ſion is between maſter and diſciple, and not between inventor and continuer 
or advancer; and therefore ſciences ſtand at a ſtay, and have done for many 
ages, and that which is poſitive is fixed, and that which is queſtion is kept 
queſtion, ſo as the columns of no further proceeding are pitched. And there- 
fore he ſaw plainly, men had cut themſelves off from further invention; and 
that it is no marvel, that that is not obtained which hath not been attempt - 
cd, but rathet ſhut out and debarred. R ws 
5. He thought alſo, that knowledge is almoſt generally ſought either for 
delight and ſatisfaction, or for gain or profeſſion, or for credit and orna- 
ment, and that every of theſe are as Atalantas balls, which hinder the race 
of invention. For men are ſo far in theſe courſes from ſeeking to increaſe 
the maſs of knowledge, as of that maſs which is, they will take no morc 
than will ſerye their turn: and if any one amongſt ſo many ſeeketh know-. 
ledge for it (elf, yet he rather ſeeketh to know the variety of things, than to 
diſcern of the truth and cauſes of them; and if his inquiſition be yet more 
ſevere, yet it tendeth rather to judgment than to invention; and rather to 
diſcover truth in controverſy, than new matter; and if his heart be fo 
large as he propoundeth to himſelf further diſcovery or invention, yet it 
is rather of new diſcourſe and ſpeculation” of cauſes, than of effects 
operations. And as for thoſe that have fo much in their mouths, action 
Vol. J. rn Sn n ener © ang 
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and uſe and practice, and the referring of ſciences thereunto; they mean it 
of application of that which is known, and not of a diſcovery of that which is 
unknown. So he ſaw plainly, that this mark, namely, invention of fur. 
ther means to indow the condition and life of man with new. powers or 
works, was almoſt never yet ſet up and reſolved in man's intention and 
enquiry. | (ict; | 
6. He thought alſo, that amongſt other knowledges, natural philoſophy 
hath been the leaſt followed and laboured. For ſince the chriſtian faith, the 
greateſt number of wits have been employed, and the greateſt helps and re- 
wards have been converted upon divinity... And before-time likewiſe, the 
grcateſt part of the ſtudies of philoſophers was conſumed in moral philoſophy, 
which was as the heathen divinity. And in both times a great part of the 
beſt wits betook themſelves to law, pleadings, and cauſes of eſtate ; ſpecially 
in the time of the greatneſs of the Romans, who by reaſon of their large 
empire, needed the ſervice of all their able men for civil buſineſs. And the 
time amongſt the Greczans, in which natural philoſophy ſeemed moſt to 
flouriſh, was but a ſhort ſpace; and that alſo rather abuſed in differing ſects 
and conflicts of opinions, than profitably ſpent. Since which time, natural 
philoſophy was never any profeſſion, nor never poſſeſſed any whole man, 
except perchance ſome monk in a cloyſter, or ſome gentleman in the coun- 
try, and that very rarely; but became a ſcience of paſſage, to ſcaſon a little 
young and unripe wits, and to ſerve for an introduction to other arts, ſpeci- 
ally phyſick and the practical mathematicks. So as he ſaw plainly, that na- 
| rural philoſophy hath been intended by few perions, and in them hath occu; 
F pied the leaſt part of their time; and that in the weakeſt of their age and 
| judgment. 4 | ig ily 17 7 | 3 
5 7. HE thought al ſo, how great oppoſition and prejudice natural philoſo- 
F phy had received by ſuperſtition, and the immoderate and blind zeal of reli- 
9 gion; for he found that ſome of the Ereciaus, which firſt gave the reaſon 


Ul of thunder, had been condemned of impiety and that the Coſmographers, 
i which. firſt diſcovered and deſcribed the roundneſs of the earth, and the con- 
wo ſequence thereof touching the Anzipodes, were not much otherwiſe cen- 

| ſured by the ancient fathers of the chriſtian church; and that the caſe is now 
much worſe, in regard of the boldneſs of the ſchoolmen and their depen- 
\8 dances in the monafteries, who having made divinity into an art, have almoſt 
4 incorporated the contentious philoſophy of Ariſtotle into the body of chri 

0 ſtian religion; and generally he perceived in men of devout ſimplicity this 

* opinion, that the ſecrets of nature were the ſecrets of God; and part of 
that glory whereinto the mind of man, if it {eck to preſs, ſhall be oppreſled; 

. and that the deſire in men to attain to ſq great and hidden knowledge, hath, 
1 a reſemblance with that temptation which cauſed the original fall; and on 
ll the other ſide, in men of a devout: policy, he noted an inclination: to have 
| the people depend upon God the more, when they arc leſs acquainted with 
1 ſecond cauſes; and to have no ſtirring in philoſophy, leſt it may lead to an 
| innovation in divinity, or elſe {hould diſcover matter of further contradic- 
# tion to divinity. But in this part, reſorting to the authority of the ſerip- 
Wh turcs, and holy. examples, and to reaſon, he reſted not ſatisfied alone, but 
. much confirmed. For firſt, he conſidered that the knowledge of nature, by 
„ the light whercof man diſcerned of every living creature, and impoſed names 
i" according to their propriety, was not the occaſion of the fall; but the moral 
5 knowledge of good and evil, affected to the end to depend no more upon 
God's commandments, but for man to direct himſelf, Neither could * 
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find in any ſcripture, that the inquiry and ſcience of man in any thing, under 
the myſteries of the deity, is determined and reſtrained, but contrariwiſe al- 
lowed and provoked. For concerning all other knowledge, the ſcripture 
pronounceth, That it is the glory of God to conceal, but it is the glory of 
man (or of the King, for the King is but the excellency of man) to invent; 
and again, The ſpirit of man is as the lamp of God, wherewith he ſearch- 
eth every ſecret ; and again moſt effectually, That God hath made all 
things beautiful and decent, according to the return of their ſeaſons ; al. 
V that he hath ſet the world in man's heart, and yet man cannot find out 
the work which God worketh from the beginning to the end: ſhewing 
that the heart of man is a continent of that concave or capacity, wherein the 
content of the world (that is, all forms of the creatures, and whatſoever is 
not God) may be placed, or received; and complaining, that through the 
variety of things, and viciſſitudes of times, (which are but impediments 
and not impuiſſances) man cannot accompliſh his invention. In precedent 
alſo he ſet before his eyes, that in thoſe few memorials before the flood, the 
fcripture honoureth the name of the inventors of muſick and works in me- 
tal; that Moſes had this addition of praiſe, that he was ſeen in all the learn- 
ing of the Egyptians; that Solomon, in his grant of wiſdom from God, 
had contained as a branch thereof that knowledge, whereby he wrote a na- 
tural hiſtory of all verdor, from the cedar to the moſs, and of all that 
breatheth 3 that the book of Fob, and many places of the prophets, have 
great;aſperſion of natural philoſophy 3 that the church in the boſom and lap 
thereof in the greateſt injuries of times, ever preſerved (as holy reliques) the 
books of philoſophy and all heathen learning ; and that when Gregory the 
biſhop of Rome became adverſe and unjuſt to the memory of heathen anti- 
quity, it was cenſured for puſillanimity in him, and the honour thereof 
ſoon after reſtored, and his own memory almoſt perſecuted by his ſucceſſor 
Habinian; and laſtly, in our times, and the ages of our fathers, when 
Luther and the divines of the proteſtant church on the one fide, and the 
jeſuits on the other, have entetprized to reform, the one the doctrine, the 


other the diſcipline and manners of the church of Rome, he ſaw well how ) 


both of them have awaked to their great honour and ſuccour all human learn- 
ing; and for reaſon, there cannot be a greater and more evident than this, 
that all knowledge, and ſpecially rhat of natural philoſophy, tendeth highly 
to the magnifying of the glory of God in his power, providence and benefits, 
appearing and engraven in his works, which without this knowledge are be- 
held but as through a veil : for if the heavens in the body of them do declare 
the glory of God to the eye, much more do they in the rule and decrees of 
them declare it to the underſtanding. And another reaſon, nor inferior to 
this, is, that the ſame natural philoſophy principally amongſt all other human 
knowledge, doth give an excellent defence againſt both extremes of religion, 
ſuperſtition and infidelity ; for both it freeth the mind from a number of 
weak fancies and imaginations, and it raiſeth the mind to acknowledge that 
to God all things are poſſible: for to that purpoſe ſpeaketh our Saviour in 
that firſt canon againſt hereſies, delivered upon the cafe of the reſurrection, 
Tou err, not knowing the ſcriptures, nor the power of God; teaching, 
that there are but two fountains of hereſy, not knowing the will of God re- 
vealed in the ſcriptures, and not knowing the power of God revealed or at 
leaſt made moſt ſenſible in his creatures. So as he faw well, that narural 
philoſophy was of excellent uſe to the exaltation of the divine Majeſty 3 and 
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that which is admirable, that being a remedy of ſuperſtition, it is neverthe- 
leſs an help to faith. He ſaw likewiſc, that the former opinions to the pre- 
judice hereof, had no true ground; but muſt ſpring either out of mere ig- 
norance, or out of an exceſs of devotion, to have divinity all in all, whereas 
it ſhould be only above all, (both which ſtates of mind may be beſt pardoned ;) 
or elſe out of worſe cauſes, namely out of envy which is proud weakneſs, 
and deſerveth to be deſpiſed; or out of ſome mixture of impoſture, to tell a 
lye for God's cauſe; or out of an impious diffidence, as it men ſhould fear 
to diſcover ſome things in nature, which mought ſubvert faith. But ſtill he 
ſaw well, howſoever theſe opinions are in right reaſon reproved, yet they 
leave not to be moſt effectual hind erances to natural philoſophy and in- 
vention. 

8. HE thought alſo, that there wanted not great contraricty to the ſur- 
ther diſcovery of ſciences in regard of the orders and cuſtoms of univer- 
ſities, and alſo in regard of common opinion. For in univerſities and col- 
leges mens ſtudies are almoſt confined to certain authors, from which if any 
diſſenteth or propoundeth matter of redargution, it is enough to make him 
thought a perſon turbulent; whereas if it be well adviſed, there is a great 
difference to be made between matters contemplative and active. For in 
government change is ſuſpected, though to the better; but it is natural 
to arts to be in perpetual agitation and growth. Neither is the danger alike 
of new light, and of new motion, or remove; and for vulgar and received 
opinions, nothing is more uſual, or more uſually complained of, than that 
it is impoſed for arrogancy and preſumption, for men to authorize them- 
ſelves againſt antiquity and authors, towards whom envy is ceaſed, and re- 
verence by time amortiſed ; it not being conſidered what Ariſtotle himſelf 
did, (upon whom the philoſophy that now is chiefly dependeth;ʒ) who came 


with a profeſſed contradiction to all the world, and did put all his opi- 


nions upon his own authority and argument, and never ſo much as nameth 
an author, but to confute and reprove him; and yet his ſucceſs well ful- 
filled the obſervation of him that ſaid, F a man come in his own name, 
him will you receive. Men think likewiſe, that if they ſhould give them- 
ſelves to the liberty of invention and travail of enquiry, that they ſhall light 
again upon ſome conccits and contemplations which have been formerly 


offered to the world, and have been put down by better, which have pre- 


vailed and brought them to oblivion; not ſccing that howſoever the pro- 
perty and breeding of knowledges is in great and excellent wits, yet the 
eſtimation and price of them is in the multitude, or in the inclinations of 
princes and great perſons meanly learned. So as thoſe knowledges are like 
to be reccived and honoured, which have their foundation in the ſubtility 
or fineſt trial of common ſenſe, or ſuch as fill the imagination, and not 
ſuch knowledge as is digged out of the hard mine of hiſtory and experience, 
and falleth out to be in ſome points as adverſe to common ſenſe, or po- 
pular reaſon, as religion, or more. Which kind of knowledge, except it 


be delivered with ſtrange advantages of eloquence and power, may be 
likely to appear and diſcloſe a little to the world, and ſtraight to vaniſh. 


and ſhut again. So that time ſeemeth to be of the nature of a river or 
flood, that bringeth down to us that which is light and blown up, and 


ſinketh and drowneth that which is ſolid and grave. So he ſaw well that 


both in the ſtate of religion, and in the adminiſtration of learning, and 


in common opinion, there were many and continual ſtops, and traverſes 


to the courle of invention. 
X 9. 
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2 He thought alſo, that the invention of works and further poſſibility 

as prejudiced in a more ſpecial manner than that of ſpeculative truth; 
for r beſides the impediments common to both, it hath by itſelf been notably 
hurt and difcredited by the vain promiſes and pretences of alchemy, ma- 


4 ck aſtrology, and ſuch other arts, which (as they now paſs) hold much 
4 more of imagination and belief, than of ſenſe and demonſtration. But to 
4 uſe the poet's "language, men ought to have remembred, that although Ixion 


of a cloud in the likeneſs of Juno begat Centaur and Chimaeras, yet Fu- 
piter alſo of the true begat Vulcan and Hebe. Neither is it juſt to 
deny credit to the greatneſs of the acts of Alexander, becauſe the like or 


worthies. But though this in true reaſon ſnould be, and that men ought not 
to make a confuſion of unbelief; yet he faw well, it could not otherwiſe be 
in event, but that experience of untruth had made acceſs to truth more dif- 
ficult, and that the ignominy of vanity had abated all greatneſs of mind. 
10. HE thought alſo, there was found in the mind of man an affection 
naturally bred and fortified, and furthered by diſcourſe and doctrine, which 
did pervert the true ptocecding ive and operative knowledge. 


towards 
This was a falſe eſtimation, that it ſhould be as a 252 to the mind of 


man to be much converſant in jences and particulars, ſubject to ſenſe 
and bound in matter, and which are Iaborious to ſearch, ignoble to medi- 
tate, harſh to deliver, illiberal to practiſe, infinite as is ſuppoſed in number, 
and no ways accommodate to the glory of arts. This opinion or ſtate of 
mind received much credit and ſtrength by the ſchool of Plato, who think- 
ing that particulars rather revived the notions, or excited the facultics of the 
mind, than merely informed ; and having mingled his philoſophy with ſu- 
perſtition, which never favoureth the ſenſe, extolleth too the under- 
ſtanding of man in the inward light thereof. And again, Ariſtotie's ſchool, 
which giveth the dew to the ſenſe in aſſertion, denieth it in practice much 
more than that of Plaro. For we ſee the ſchoolmen, Ariſtotle's ſucceſſors, 
which were utterly ignorant of hiſtory, reſted only upon agitation of wit; 
whereas Plato giveth good example of inquiry by induction and view of par- 
ticulars; in ſuch a wandering manner as is of no force or fruit. So 
that he ſaw well, that the ſuppoſition of the — 1 . 5 n hath 
loſt the Wans thereof.” 
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C ALOR ET F RIG 8. 

Tux beams of the ſtars have no ſenſible heat by themſelyes; bat a; 
conceived to have an augmentative heat of the ſun-beams by the inſtance 
following. The ſame climate arctick and antarctick are obſerved to differ 
in cold, vis. that the antarctick is the more coldz. and it is manifcſ the an. 
tarctick hemiſphere is thinner planted of ſtars. 

Tux heats obſerved to be greater in Fuly than in June; at Which time 
the ſun is neareſt the greateſt fixed ſtars, vg. Cor Leonis, Cauda Leonis 
Spica Virginis, Syrius, Canicula. 1 

THz, conjunction of any two of. the three higheſt plancts noted to Feat 
great heats. Fe 
_ Comers r by ſome to be as well cauſes as effects of ben 
much more the ſtars. | 

TRE ſun- beams haye greater heat when they are more perpendicular, 
than when they are more oblique ; as appcarcth in difference of regions, and 
the difference of the times of ſummer and winter in the ſame region; and 
— in the peer of the hours of FOO Sts "_ in dthe 


Hanks, imputed to the ſtay and continuance of —_ ni lla 4 r 
- Taz heats more extreme under the tropicks than unde d —— fine 4. — 
monly imputed to the ſtay and continuance of heat, beeauſe the ſun there 
doth as it were double a cape. l Mil b. n thed-.ow7 
Tux heats more about three or four of yk chan at noon, commonly 
imputed to the ſtay and continuance of heat. 

Tux ſun noted to be hotter when it ſhineth forth ee clouds, than 
when the sky is open and ſerene. 

Tux middle region of the air hath manifeſt effects of cold, not wichen 
ing locally it be nearer the ſun, commonly imputed to Antiperiſtaſis, al 
ſuming that. the beams of the ſun are hot either by approach or by reflexion, 
and that falleth in the middle term between both; or if, as ſome conceive, 
it be only by reflexion, then the cold of that region reſteth chiefly upon diſ- 
tance. The inſtances ſhewing the cold of that region, are the ſnows which 
deſcend, the hails which deſcend, and the ſnows and extreme d Ah are 
upon high mountains, 

BuT Qu. of ſuch mountains as adjoin to ſandy vales and not to frvir- 
ful vales which miniſter no vapours, or of mountains above the region 
of vapours, as is reported of Olympus, where any inſcription. upon the 
aſhes of the altar femained untouched of wind or dew, | And te, it is 
alfo reported, that men carried up ſponges with vinegar to en their 
breath, the air growing too fine for reſpiration, which ſeemeth not to ſtand 
with coldneſs. 

THe clouds make a mitigation of the heat of the ſun. 80 doth the 
interpoſitlon of any body which we term ſhades ;| but yet the nights in 
ſummer are many times as hot to the feeling of men's bodies as the days 
are within doors, where the beams of the ſun actually beat not. 

THERE is no other nature of heat known from the celeſtial bodies 
or from the air, but that which cometh by the ſun- For in the 
countries near the pole, we ſee the extreme colds end in the ſummer 
months, as in the voyage of Nova Zembla, where they could not diſ- 
engage their barks from the ice, no not in July, and met with” 
mountains of ice, ſome floating, ſome fixed at cher time of the "Ing be 
ing the heart of dummer. | 2 40 In 
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Tux caves under the earth noted to be warmer in winter than in ſum- 
mer, and ſo the waters that ſpring from within the earth. 

GREAT quantity of ſulphur, and ſometimes naturally burning after the 
manner of tna, in Iceland; the like written of Groenland, and divers 
other the cold countries *. 

Tux trees in the cold countries are ſuch as are fuller of roſin, pitch; 
tar, which are matters apt for fire; and the woods themſelves more com- 
buſtible than-thoſe in much hotter countries; as for example, fir, pine- 
apple, juniper: Qu. whether their trees of the ſame kind that ours are, as 
oak and ah. bear not in the more cold countries, a wood more brittle and 
ready to take fire than the ſame kinds with us? 

Tux ſun-beams heat manifeſtly by reflexion, as in countries pent in with 
hills, upon walls or buildings, upon payements, upon gravel more than 
earth, u — 1 arable more than graſs, upon rivers if they be not very 


* uniting or 2 of the ſun-beams multiplieth heat, as in burn- 
ing glaſſes, which are made thinner in the middle than on the ſides (as I take 
it, contrary to ſpectacles) and the operation of them is, as I remember, ' firſt 
to place them between the fun and the body to be fired, and then to draw 
them upward towards the ſan which it is trye maketh the angle of the cone 
ſharper. But then I take it if the glaſs had been firſt placed at the ſame diſ- 
rance,' to which it is after drawn, it would not have had that force and yet 
that had been all one to the ſharpneſs of the angle. Qs. . 

So in that the ſun's beams are hotter perpendicularly than obliquely, it 
may be imputed to the union of the beams, 'which in caſe of — 
reflect into the very ſame lines with the direct, and the further from perpen- 
dicularity the more obtuſe the angle; and the er, diſtance between the 
direct heam and the reflected beam. 

THE ſun- beams raiſe vepours out of the cart, and when they vithdraw 
they fall back in dewss. 

Tas ſun beams do many times ſearter the miſts which are in che morn- 
7 1 con the noe demos 15 herbs, plants and fruits of 
the earth; for we ſee in lemon-trees and the like, that there is coming on at 
onee fruit ripe, fruit-unripe, and bloſſoms; which may ſhew that the plant 
worketh to put forth., continually, were it not for the variations of the ac- 
ceſſes and receſſes of the ſun, which call forth, and put.back. _ 

Tux kxceſſiye heat of the ſun doth wither and deſtroy vegerables, a as 
well as the cold doth nip and blaſt then. 

THE heat or beams of the ſun doth take away. the fall of flowers, ſpeci 
ally ſuch as are of a milder odour. |... 

THE of the ſun do diſcloſe ſummer flowers, 2s 6 pimpernel, 
marigold,. and almoſt all flowers clic, for they cloſe commonly morning 
and evening, or in over · caſt weather, and open in the brightneſs of the ſun 5 
vhich is but imputed to dryneſs and moiſture, -which doth make the beams 
heavy or erect s and not to any other proptiety in the ſun · beams: ſo they 
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Tu ſiin-beams are thought to mend diſtilled waters; the un deing 
well ſtopped, and to make them more vertuous and fragrant. 

THE ſun- beams do turn wine into vinegar her Qu: whether _y 
would not ſweeten verjuice. -# 

THe ſun-beams doth pall any wine or beer that I» ſti in them. 

Tux fun- beams do take away the luſtre of any ſilks or arras. 

THERE is almoſt no mine, but licth ſome depth in the carth; gold is 
conceived to lic higheſt and in the hotteſt countries; yet Thracia and Hun. 
gary are cold, and the hills of Scotland have Yielded gold, but in ſmall 


grains or quantity. 
Ir you ſet a root of a tree too deep in the und; that root will periſh, 


and the ſtock will put forth a new root nearer the ſuperficies of the earth. 


SOME trees and plants proſper beſt in the P's as the bayes; . 
berries, ſome wood - flowers. 

AL Mos r all flies love the ſun. beams, . 40 ſnakes toads and worms 
contraty. 

THz ſun-beams tanneth the kin of man 3 and in ſome r rurneth it to 


black. 1. 


THe ſun- beams are hardly indured by many, but cauſe head-ach, 
neſs, and with many they cauſe rheums 3 "= to Rn men _—_— are comfor: 
table. 

Tux ſun cauſes D which with us rage about autumn; bue it 
is reported, in Barbary they break up err Jus, and rage moſt in the 


Winter. 


THe heat of the ſun, and of fire, and living creatures, agree in ſome 
things which pertain to vivification ; as the back of a chimney will ſet for- 
ward an apricock-trec as well as the fun ; the fire will raiſe a dead butterfly 
as well as the ſun ; and fo will the heat of a living creature. The heat of 
the ſun in ſand will hatch an egg. Qu. 

THE heat of the ſun in the hotteſt countries nothing ſo * as that 
of fire, no not ſcarcely ſo hot to the ſenſe as that of a living creature. 

THE ſun, a fountain of light as well as heat. The other celeſtial bodies 
manifeſt in light, and yet non conſtat, whether all borrowed, as in the 
moon; but obſcure in heat. 

Tux ſouthern and weſtern wind with us is the une whereof the 
one bloweth from the fan, the other from the ſea; the northern and eaſtern 
the more cold. Qu. whether in the coaſt of Florida, or at Braſil, the ealt 
wind be not the warmeſt, and the weſt the coldeſt; and ſo den the an- 
tarctick Tropick, the ſouthern wind the coldeſt. 

TE air uſeth to be extreme hot — FY 

THE ſea and air ambient, appearcth to be hotter than that at land 
for in the northern voyages two or three degrees farther at the open ſea, 
they find leſs ice than two or three degrees more ſouth near land: but 2. 
for that may be by reaſon of the ſhores and ſhallows. 

THe ſhows diffolve faſteſt upon the ſea-coafts, ' yet the winds jy e countel 
the bittereſt from the fea, and ſuch as trees will bend from. 

Tux ſtreams or clouds of brightneſs which appear in as firmament, 
being ſuch through which the ſtars may be ſeen, and ſhoot not, but reſt 
are ſigns of hear. 

Tux pillars of light, which are ſo upright, and do commonly ſhoot and 
"oſs. are ſigns of cold, but both theſe are ſigns o& een * Tun 


CALOR ET PRI8 US 


Tux air when it is moved is to che ſenſe colder 5. as in warn fannings, | 


ventilabra. 


THE air in things fibrous, as fleeces, furs, Ge. um and thoſe ſtuffs 
to the feeling warm. | 

THE watcr to man's body ſcemeth evider than the air; and ſo in ſum- 
mer, in ſwimming it ſeemeth at the firſt going in 3 and yet after one hath 
been in a while, at the coming forth again, the air ſeemeth colder than 
the watcr. 

Tat ſnow more cold to the ſenſe than water, and the ice than ſnow ; 
and they have in Italy means to keep ſnow and ice for the cooling of their 
drinks; Qu. whether it be ſo in froth in reſpect of the liquor. 

Barus of hot water feel hotteſt at the firſt going in. 

THE froſt dew which we ſee in hoar froſt, and in the rymes upon trees or 
the like, accounted more mortifying cold than ſhow; for ſnow cheriſheth the 
ground, and any thing ſowed in itz the other biteth and killerh. 

STONE and metal exceeding cold to the feeling more than wood; yea 

more than jett or amber, or horn, which are no leſs ſmooth. 

THE ſnow is ever in the winter ſeaſon, but the hail, which is more of 
the nature of ice, is ever in the ſummer ſeaſon whercupon it is conceived, 
that as the hollows of the earth are warmeſt in the winter, ſo that region of 
the air is coldeſt in the ſummer; as if they were a fugue of the nature of ei- 
ther from the contrary, and a collecting it ſelf to an union, and ſo to a 
further ſtrength. 


So in the ſhades under trees in the ſummer which ſtand in ari open field, 
the ſhade noted to be colder than in a wood. 


Col p effecteth congelation in liquots, ſo as they do conſl and hold 
together, which before did run. : 


Cop breakcth glaſſes, if they be cloſc Hlopped in ol, when the liquor 
freezeth within. 

Coup in extreme maketh metals, chavare dry and brittle, cleft and crack, 
AEraque diſſiliunt; ſo of pots of catth and glaſs. | 

Col maketh bones of living creatures more fragile. | 

Corp maketh/living creatures to ſwell In the joints, and the blood to 
clot, and turn more blue. 

Bir zn <Gioks'domake all drinks tu tue mote dead and flat. 
Col maketh the arteries and fleſh-more aſper and rough. 


CoLD cauſes rheums and diſtillations by compretl ng the brain, and laxes 
by like reafon. 


Coup increaſes appetite in the Roach, and willingneſs to ſtir. 
CoLp makerh the fire to ſcald and ſparkle. - 


PARACELSUS reporteth, that if a glaſs of wine be ſet upon atatras 
in a bitter froft, it will leave ſome liquor unfrozen in the center of the glaſs, 


which excelleth /diritas wins drawn by fire: 


Corp in Muſcovy, and the like countries, nn thoſe parts which are 
voideſt of blood, as the noſe, the ears, che toes, the fingers, to mortify and 
rot; eſpecially if you come ſuddenly to fire, after you have been in the ait 
abroad, they are ſure to moulder and diffolve. They uſe for remedy, as is 
laid, waſhing in ſnow water. | 

Ir a man come out of a bitter cold duden tothe fire, he is ready to 
ſwoon, or overcome. 
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GAL OR ET FRIGUS. 


So contrariwiſc at Nova Zembla, when they opened their door at times 
to go forth, he that opened the door was in danger to be overcome. ' 

Inu x quantity of fiſh in the cold countrics, Norway, &c. very abundant. 

THE quantity of fowl and eggs laid in the cliffs in great abundance, 

In Nova Zembla they found no beaft but bears and foxes, whereof the 
bears gave over to be en about September, and the foxes began. 

Mar will keep from putrify ing longer in froſty weather, than at othet 
times. 

In Iceland they keep fiſh, by expoſi ing it to thi cold, from putrifying With- 
out falr. 

THE nature of man endureth the colds in che countries of Sericfinnia, 
Biarmia, Lappia, Iceland, Groenland; and that not by perpetual keeping 
in in ſtoves i in the winter time, as they do in Ruſſia but contrariwiſe, their 
chief fairs and intercourſe is written to be in the winter, becauſe the ice evens 
and levelleth the paſſages of waters, plaſhes, G . 

A thaw after a froſt doth greatly rot and mellow the ground. 

ExTREME cold harteth the eyes, and cauſes blindneſs in many beaſts, 
as is reported. 

Tux cold maketh any ſolid ſubſtance, as wood, ſtone, metal, put to the 
fleſh, to cleave to it, and to pull the fleſh after it, and ſo put to any cloth 
chat is moiſt. 

Corp maketh the pelage of beaſts more thick and long, as foxes of Muſco- 
vy, ſabels, &c. 

Col p maketh the pelage of moſt beaſts incline to grayneſs or whiteneſs, 
as foxes, bears, and ſo the plumage of fowls; and maketh alto the creſts of 
cocks, and their fect white, as is reported. 

EXTREME cold will make nails leap out of the walls, and out of locks, 
and the like, 

EXTREME cold maketh leather to be ſtiff like horn. 

In froſty weather the ſtars appear cleareſt and moſt ſparkling. 

IN the change from froſt to open weather, or from open weather as froſts, 
commonly great miſts. 

Ix extreme colds any thing never ſo little which arreſteth tanks maketh 
it to congeal; as we ſcc in cobwebs in windows, which is one of the leaſt 
and weakeſt threads that is, and yet drops gather about it like chains of pearl. 

So infroſts, the inſide of glaſs windows gathereth adew ; As: if not more 
without. 

Qu. WHETHER the ſweating of marble and ſtones be in froſt, or to: 
wards rain. | 

O1L in time of froſt gathereth to a ſubſtance, as of tallow:; andi it is 
faid to ſparkle ſome time, fo as it giveth a light in the dark. 

THE countries which lie covered with ſnow, have a haſtier maturation 
of all grain than in other countries, all being within three months, or there 
abouts. 

Au. It is faid, that compoſitions of honey, as mead, do ripen, and are 
moſt pleaſant in the great colds. 

THe froſts with us are caſual, and not tycd to any months, ſo as they 
are not merely cauſed by the receſs of the ſan, but mixed with ſome inferior 
cauſes. In the inland of the northern countries, as in Ruſſia, the weather 


for the three or four months of November, December, January, Febru- 


ary is conſtant, viz. clear and perpergal froſt, without ſnows or rains. 
THERE 
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REDARGUTIO PHILOSOPHIARUM . e, 

THERE is nothing in our region, which by approach of a matter hot, | 
will not take heat by tranſition or excitation. | 

THERE is nothing hot here with us, but is in a kind of conſumption, if 9 

it carry heat in it ſelf; for all fired things are ready to conſume, chafed things 


— DS xa wo ert” 


e are ready to fire, and the heat of mens bodies needeth aliment to reſtore. | 
| THE tranſition of heat is without any imparting of ſubſtance, and yet re- 
t maineth after the body heated is withdrawn; for it is not like ſmells, for 


they leave ſome airs or parts not like light, for that abideth not when the firſt 


1- body is removed, not unlike to the motion of the load-ſtone, which is 
8 lent without adheſion of ſubſtance; for if the iron be filed where it was rubbed; 
a; yct it will draw or turn. | 
8 
ir | 
| REDARGUTIO 
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th yo 
UM hacc tractarem, intervenit amicus meus quidam ex Gallia rediens, | 
2 D quem cum ſalutaſſem, atque ego illum, ille me de rebus noſtris fa- 1 
miliariter interrogaſſemus: Tu vero, inquit, vacuis tuis ab occupa- 
els, tionibus civilibus interyallis, aut ſaltem remittentibus negotiis quid agis? Op- 
5 of portune, inquam, nam ne nil me agere exiſtimes, meditor inſtaurationem 
philoſophiac, ejuſmodi quae nihil inanis aut abſtracti habeat, quacque vitae 
ks, humanae conditiones in melius provchat. Honeſtum profecto opus, inquit: 
& quos ſocios habes? Ego certe, inquam, . nullos: quin nec quen- 
quam habeo quo eum familiaritet de hujuſmodi rebus colloqui poſſim, ut 
me faltem explieem & exacuam. Durae, inquit, partes tuac ſunt : & ſta- 
olts, tim addidit; atque tamen ſcito haec aliis curac eſſe. Tum ego lactatus: gut- 
KY tula, inquam; me aſperſiſti, atque animam reddidiſti. Ego enim anum quan- 


dam fatidicam non ita pridem convent, quae mihi neſcio quid obmurmurans, 
vaticinata eſt, foetum meum in ſolitudine periturum, Vis, inquit, ut tibi 
narrem quae mihi in Gallia circa hujuſmodi negotium cvenerunt. Liben- 
tiſſime, inquam, atque inſuper gratiam habebo. | | 

Tun retulit ſe Pariſtis vocatum a quodam aniics ſuo, atque introductum 
in conſeſſum vitorum, qualem; inquir, vel tu videre velles; nihil enim in 
vita mihi accidit jucundius. Erant autem circiter quinquaginta viri, neque 
ex iis quiſquam adoleſeens, ſed omnes actate provectiotes, quique vultu ipſo 
dignitatem cum probitate ſinguli prac fe ferrent. Inter quos aicbat ſe cog- | 
noviſſe nonnullos honoribus perfunctos, atque alios ex ſenatu; ctiarn antiſti- N 
tes ſacrorum inſignes, atque ex omni fere ordine eminentiore aliquos; erant p 
etiam quidam, ut aicbat, peregrini ex diverſis nationibus. Atque cum ille \ 
primo introiiflet, invenit eos familiarirer intet fe colloquentes; ſedebanr : 
tamen ordine ſedilibus diſpoſitis, ac veluti adventum alicujusexpetantes; ; 

NEQUE ita multo poſt ingreſſus eſt ad eos vir quidam, alpectũs (ut ci 
idebatur) admodum placidi & ſereni, niſi quod oris compoſitio erat tanquam. 
miſerantis, cui cum omnes aſſurrexiſſent, me circumſpiciens & ſubridens; 


7 — 3 N 
2 22 — 


Vebri- Nunquam, inquit, exiſtimavi potuiſſe fieri, ut otium omnium an, cunt, 
| pa ingulos 


* Vide ſcripta a Grutero edita, 1653. p 318. 
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REDARGUTIO PHILOSOPHIARUM. 
ſingulos recognoſco, in unum atque idem tempus coincideret, idque quomg- 
do evenerit, ſatis mirari non poſſum. Cumque unus ex coetu reſpondiſſer, 
cum ipſum hoc otium illis feciſſe, cum quac ab ipſo expectarent illi ducerenr 
omni negotio potiora: Atque ut video, inquit, univexſa illa jactura cjus quod 
hic conſumetur temporis, quo certe vos ſeparati multis mortalibus profuiſſe- 
tis ad meas rationes accedet. Quod ſi ita eſt, videndum profecto ne vos di. 
utius morey: ſimul conſedit, abſque ſuggeſto aut cathedri, fed ex aequo cum 
cacteris, atque hujuſmodi quacdam apud cum conſeſſum verba fecit; nam 
aicbat, qui hace narrabat, ſe illa tum excepiſſe, ut potuit, licet cum apud ſe 
una cum illo amico ſuo qui eum introduxerat, ea recognoſceret, fateretur 
ea longe inferiora iis quae tum dicta eſſent, viſa eſſe. Exemplum autem o- 
rationis quam exceperat, quod circa ſc habebat, proferebat. Illud ita ſcrip- 
tum crat. 

Vos certe, filii, homines eſtis & mortales; nec conditionis veſtrae tantum 
poeniteat, ſi naturae veſtrae ſatis memineritis. Deus mundi conditor & ve- 
firam, animas vobis donavit mundi ipfius capaces, nec tamen eo ipſo ſatian 
das. Itaque fidem veſtram ſibi ſepoſuit, mundum ſenſui attribuit: neutra 
autem oracula clara eſſe veluit, fed involuta, ut vos exerceret, quandoqui- 
dem excellentiam rerum rependeret. Atque de rebus divinis optima de vo- 
bis ſpero: circa humana autem, metuo vobis, ne diuturnus error vos uſu ce- 
perit. Exiſtimo enim hoc apud vos penitus credi, vos ſtatu uti ſcientiarum 
florente & bono. Ego rurſus moneo, vos ne corum quae habetis aut co- 
piam aut utilitatem quaſi ad magnum aliquod faſtigium evecti, & votorum 
compotes, aut laboribus perfuncti aecipiatis. Idque ſic conſiderate. 

ST in omnem illam ſcriptorum varietatem qua ſcientiac tument & luxu- 
riantur, de eo quod affcrunt interpelletis, & ſtricte & preſſe examinetis, ubi 
que reperietis ejuſdem rei repetitiones infinſtas; verbis, ordine, exemplis, 
atque illuſtratione, diverſas; rerum ſumma & pondere ac vera poteſtate prae- 


libatas ac plane iteratas; ut in pompa paupertas fit, & in rebus jejunis faſtidi- 


um. Atque fi vobiſcum familiariter loqui & jocart hac de re liceat, videtur 
doctrina veſtra coenae illi hoſpitis Chalcidenfis fimillima, qui cum interro- 
garetur unde tam varia venatio? reſpondit, illa omnia ex manſueto ſuc eſſe 
facta. Neque enim negabitis univerſam iſtam copiam, nil aliud eſſe quam 
rtionem quandam philoſophiae Graecorum, eamque eerte minime in ſaltu 
aut ſilvis naturac nutritam, ſed in ſcholis & cellis, tanquam animal domeſti- 
cum ſaginatum. Quod fi a Graecis iiſque paucis abſcedatis, quid tandem ha- 
bent vel Romani, vel Arabes, vel noſtri, quod non ab Ariftotelis, Platon, 
Hippocratis, Galeni, Euclidis, Ptolemaci inventis derivetur, aut in eadem 
recidat? Itaque videtis in ſex fortaſſe hominum cerebellis & animulis, ſpes & 
fortunas veſtras ſitas eſſe. Neque vero idcirco Deus vobis animas rationales 
indidit, ut ſuas partes, (fidem ſcilicet veſtram quae divinis debetur) homini- 
bus deferretis: neque ſenſus informationem firmam & validam attribuit, ut 
paucorum hominum opera, ſed ut ſua demum opera, coelum & terram, con- 
templaremini; laudes ſuas celebrantes, & hymnum authori veſtro cancntes, 
tis etiam viris, ſi placet, (nihil enim obſtat) in chorum acceptis. © 
Quix etiam iſta ipſa doctrina, uſu veſtra, origine Graeca, quae tanta 
pompa incedit, quota pars fuit illa ſaptentiac Graccorum? Ea enim varia fuit- 
varictas autem ut veritati non acquieſcit, ita nec errorem figit, ſed ad veri 
tatem eſt inſtar iridis ad ſolem, quae omnium imaginum eſt maxime infic- 
ma, & quaſi deperdita, ſed tamen imago. Verum & hanc quoque yaric- 
tatem nobisextinxit (Graecus & ipſe) Ariſtoteles: credo, ut diſcipuli res geltas 
aequaret. Atque diſcipuli pracconum (ſi recte memini) tale a A 
F elix 
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Felix terrarum praedo, non utile mundo 


Editus exemplum, terras tot poſſe ſub uno 
Eſſe viro. | 


AN & magiſter, felix doctrinae praedo? Acerbe illud, ſed quae ſequun- 
tur optimè. Nullo enim modo ille utilis rebus humanis, qui tot egregia 
ingenia, tot, inquam, libera capita in ſervitutem redegerit. Itaque, filii, 
de copia veſtra audiſtis quam arcta, quam ad paucos redacta. Divitiae enim 
veſtrae ſunt paucorum cenſus. De utilitate jam attendite. 

AT quem tandem aditum ad mentes & ſenſus veſtros, non dicam impe- 
trabimus (vos enim beneyoli) ſed ſtruemus aut machinabimur, res ſiquidem 
difficilis? Quo fomite, qua accenſione lumen nobis innatum excitabimus, 
idque a praeſtigiis luminis adventitii & infuſi libetabimus ? 
inquam, nos vobis dabimus, ut yos vobis reddamus? Infinita pracjudicia 
facta ſunt, opiniones hauſtae, receptac, ſparſac. Theologi multa è philo- 
ſophia iſta ſua fecertint, & ſpecu 
agmentatam condiderunt. Viri civiles, qui ad exiſtimationis ſtiae fructum 
pertinere putant, ut docti habeantur, multa ubique ex eadem fcriptis ſuis 
& orationibus inſpergunt. Etiam voces, filii, & verba ex diamine ejuſdem 
philoſophiae, & ſecundum ejus praeſcripta & platita, appoſite conficta ſunt, 
adeo ut ſimul ac loqui didiceritis (felicem dicam an infelicem) hanc erro- 
rum Cabalam haurire & imbibere neceſſe fuerir. Neque haec tantum con- 
ſenſu ſingulorum firmata, ſed & inſtitutis academiarum, collegiorum, ordi- 
num, fere rerumpublicarum veluti ſancita eſt. | 

Hu1c itaque jam ſubito renunciabitis? id ne ſamus vobis authores ? 
Atqui ego, filii, hoc non poſtulo, neque hujuſmodi philoſophiae veſtrae fruc- 


tus moror, aut cos vobis interdico, neque in ſolitudinem aliquam vos abri- 


piam. Utimini philoſophia quam habetis, diſputationes veſtras ex ejus ube- 
ribus alite, ſermones ornate, graviores apud vulgus hominum hoc ipſo no- 


mine eſtote. Neque enim philoſophia vera ad haec multum utilis vobis erit : | 


non praeſto eſt, nec in tranſitu capitur, nec ex praenotionibus intel lectuĩ 
blanditur, non ad vulgi captum (niſi per utilitatem & opera) deſcendit. Ser- 
vate iraque & illam alteram, & prout commodum vobis crit, adhibete: atque 
aliter cum naturi, aliter cum populo negotiamini. Nemo enim eſt qui plus 
multo quam alius quis intelligit, quin ad minus intelligentem, tanquam 
perſonatus ſit, ut ſe exuat, alteri det. Verum illud vos familiariter pro more 

noſtro moneo, habete Laidem dummodo a Laide non habeamins. fudicium 
luſtinete, aliis vos date, non dedite; & vos melioribus ſervate. Atque vi- 

demur minus quiddam vobis imponere, quod haec quae in manibus habetis, 

uſu vobis & honore manebunt: ideoque aequiore animo paſſuri eſtis, eadem 
de veritate & utilitate in dubium vocari. | | 


VEruM etiamfi vos optime animart eſſetis, ut quaceunque hactenus didi- 
ſpretis opinionibus, ac etiam rationibus veſtris privatis, 


ciſtis aut credidiſtis, a 
vel hoc ipſo loco depoſtturt ſitis, modo de veritate vobis conſtaret; attamen 
lac quoque ex parte haeremus: neque habemus fere quo nos vertamus; ut 


idem vobis ret tam ĩnopinatae & novac faciamus. Certe diſputationis lex 


penitus ſublata eſt, cum de principiis nobis vobiſcum non conveniat. Etiam 
pes ejuſdem praeciſa eſt, quia de demonſtrationibus quae nunc in uſu ſunt, 
dubitatio injecta eſt, atque accuſatio ſuſcepta. Atque hoc animorum ſtatu 
veritas ĩpſa vobis non tuto committitur. Itaque intellectus veſter praeparan- 
dus antequam docendus, animt ſanandi antequam exercendi ſunt, area deni- 

Vo, I. ; ke Ee = que 
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Quo modo, 


lativam quandam ab utraque doctrina co- | 
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que purganda antequam inaedificanda: atque ad hunc fincm, hoc tempore rc 
conveniſtis. Qua igitur induſtria aut commoditate hoc negotium diſcutie- ne 
mus aut agemus? Non deſperandum. | re 
INE SF profecto, filii, animac humanac utcunque occupatae & obſcſlac, tu 
aliqua pars intellectus pura & veritatis hoſpita: eſtque ad cam aliqua molli ſe 
clivo orbita deducens. Agite, filii, vos & ego viros doctos, fi quid in hoc In 
genere ſumus, exuamus; & faciamus nos tanquam aliquos è plebe; & omi. 0] 
ſis rebus ipſis, ex ſignis quibuſdam externis conjecturas capiamus. Haec enim 
ſaltem nobis cum hominibus communia ſunt. h. 
Docr RINA veſtra, ut dictum eſt, fluxit a Graecis. Qualis natio? Nil CC 
mihi rei cum convitio eſt, filii; itaque quae de ea dicta ſunt ab aliis, nec re- C2 
petam, nec imitabor. Tantum dico cam nationem fuiſſe ſemper ingenio V( 
praeproperam, more profeſſoriam, quae duo ſapientiae & veritati ſunt inimi- X 
ciſſima. Nec practerire fas eſt verba ſacerdotis AEgyptii, praeſertim ad vi- C3 
rum è Graecia excellentem prolata, ab authore etiam nobili è Graecia relata. ti 
Is ſacerdos certe verus vates fuit cum diceret, Vos Graeci ſemper pueri. ci 


Annon bene divinatum eſt ? veriſſime certe, Graecos pueros aeternos eſſe: 


idque non tantum in hiſtoria & rerum memoria,. ſed multo magis in rerum m 
contemplatione. Quid ni enim ſit inſtar pueritiae ea philoſophia, quae garrite Ir 
& cauſari noverit, generare & procreare non poſſit: diſputationibus incpta, Cl 
operibus inanis? Mementote ergo, (ut ait propheta) rupis ex qua exciſi eſis, a 
& de natione cujus authoritatem ſequimini, quod Graeca fit, interdum pl 
cogitate. | | m 
SEQUITUR' temporis nota, qua philoſophia iſta veſtra nata eſt & prodiit. q 
AEtas erat, filii, cum illa condita fuit, fabulis vicina, hiſtoriac egena, peregrinati- fc 
onibus & notitia orbis parum informata aut illuſtrata, quaeque nec antiquitatis ve- te 
nerationem, nec temporum recentium copiam habebat, ſed utraque dignitate ſi 
& pracrogativa carebat. Etenim antiquis temporibus credere licet fuiſſe di- Ci 
vinos viros qui altiora quam pro hominum communi conditione ſaperent. al 
Noſtram autem aetatem, fateri neceſſe eſt, prac illa de qua loquimur (ut taceam 90 
ingeniorum & meditationum fructus & labores) etiam duorum fere mille a1 
annorum eventis & experientia, & duarum tertiarum orbis notitia auctam eſſe. 0 
Itaque videte quam anguſte habitaverint, vel potius concluſa fuerint illius te 
actatis ingenia, ſi rem vel per tempora, vel per regiones computetis. Neque te 
enim mille annorum hiſtoriam, quae digna hiſtoriae nomine ſit, habebant; l 
ſed fabulas & ſomnia. Regionum vero tractuumque mundi quotam partem ic 
noverant, cum omnes hyperboreos Scythas; omnes occidentalcs, Celtas, 0 
mdiſtinctc appellarent; nil in Africa ultra citimam AEthiopiae partem, nil in A 
Aſia ultra Gangem, multo minus novi orbis provincias, ne per auditum ſane n 
ti 


aut fama noflent : imo & plurima climata & zonas, quibus populi infiniti 
ſpirant & degunt, tanquam inhabitabiles ab illis pronunciatac 2 2. quinc- 
tiam peregrinationes Democriti, Platonis, Pythagorae, non longinquae pro- 
tecto, ſed potius ſuburbanae, ut magnum aliquid celebrantur. 

A TQUVE experientia, filii, ut aqua, quo largior eſt, co minus corrumpi- 
tur. Noſtris autem temporibus (ut ſcitis) occanus ſinus laxavit, & novi orbes 
patuere, & veteris orbis extrema undique innoteſcunt, idque diſtincte ac 
proprie. Itaque ex actatis & temporis natura, veluti ex nativitate & geni- 
turà philoſophiac veſtrae, nil magni de ea Chaldaei pracdixerint ? - 

D x hominibus videamus. Qua in re optimo fato hoc fir, (neque id arti- 
ficio aliquo noſtro cautum eſt, ſed ipſa res hoc non ſolum patitur, verum 
etiam poſtulat) ut & illis honor ſervetur, & nos modeſtiam noſtram tueri & 
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retinere poſſimus, & tamen fidem liberare. Nos enim, filii, nec invidiac 


nec jactantiae nobis conſcii ſumus, nec de ingenii palma, nec de placitorum 
regno contendimus: longe alia noſtra ratio eſt, & finis, hocque mox aperie- 


tur. Itaque antiquorum ingeniis, excellentiae, facultati, nihil detrahimus, 


ſed generi ipſi, viae, inſtituto, authoritati, placitis, neceſſario derogamus. 
Immenſum enim eſt, quantum ſcientiarum progreſſum deprimant, atque 
opinio copiac inter maximas cauſas inopiae reperitur. 

ATQUE duo ſunt viri, fili, quorum placita ex libris corum propriis 
haurire licet. Plato & Ariſtoteles: utinam illud & reliquorum nonnullis 
contigiſſet. Sed Ariſtoteles, Othomannorum more, regnare ſe non potuiſſe 
exiſtimavit, niſi fratres trucidaſſet. Idque ei non ſtatim ſane, ſed poſtea ex 
yoto nimis feliciter ſucceſſit. De hiis itaque duobus pauca dicere inſtituimus. 
Xenophontem autem tertium non adjungimus, ſuavem ſcriptorem & virum 
excellentem. Verum cum illis qui philoſophiam tanquam ingenii peregrina- 
tionem amocnam & jucundam, non tanquam provinciam laborioſam & ſoli- 
citam ſuſceperunt, nobis non multum rei eſt. 

ITAQUE hos duos viros, Platonem & Ariſtotelem, {i quis inter maxima 
mortalium ingenia non numeret, aut minus perſpicit, aut minus acquus eſt. 
Ingenia certe illoram capacia, acuta, ſublimia. Sed tamen videndum primo, 
cujus generis philoſophantium cenſeri poſſint. Invenio enim tria genera 
apud Graccos corum qui philoſophiae cultores habiti ſint. Primum erat So- 
phiſtarum, qui per plurimas civitates inſtituta profectione, & per ſingulas 
manſitantes, adoleſcentes recepta mercede, ſapientia imbuere profeſſi ſunt, 
quales fuere Gorgias, Protagoras, Hippias; quos Plato ubique exagitat, & 
fere in comoediae morem deridendos propinat. Neque enim hii rhetores 
tantum erant, aut orationum conſcriptores, fed univerſalem rerum notitiam 
ſibi arrogabant. Secundum erat corum qui majore faſtu & opinione, locis 
certis & ſedibus fixis, ſcholas aperiebant, atque placita & ſectam condentes 
aut excipientes, auditores, ſectatores, ſucceſſores inſuper habebant. Ex quo 
genere erant Plato, Ariſtoteles, Zeno, Epicurus. Nam Pythagoras etiam 
auditores traxit, & ſectam conſtituit, ſed traditionum potius quam diſputati- 
onum plenam, & ſuperſtitioni quam philoſophiae propiorem. Tertium au- 
tem genus erant eorum, qui remoto ſtrepitu & pompa profeſſoria, ſerio veri- 
tatis inquiſitioni, & rerum contemplationi dediti, (& tanquam Endymion) 
lolitarii, & quaſi ſopiti, ſibi philoſophabantur; aut adhibitis paucis, (quibus 
idem amor erat) in colloquiorum ſuavitatem deſtinata perficiebant: neque 
Galateac more, cujus luſus in undis, diſputationum procellis ſe oblectabant. 
Atque tales fuere Empedocles, Heraclitus, Democritus, Anaxagoras, Par- 
menides. Neque enim reperietis hos ſcholas aperuiſſe, ſed tandem ſpecula- 
tiones & inventa ſua in ſcripta redegiſſe, & poſteris tranſmiſiſſe. 

N UNC autem videtis certe, filii, quae res agatur. Ego enim duo prima 
genera (utcunque ſe invicem obnegent & proſcindant) tamen natura rei ipſius, 


connexa eſſe ſtatuo. Itaque non haeſitabo apud vos dicere, me locum Plato- 


ni & Ariſtoteli tribuere inter Sophiſtas: ſed tanquam ordinis emendati & re- 
formati. Eandem enim rem prorſus video. Aberat fortaſſe loci mutatio & 
circumcurſatio, & mercedis indignitas, & 1 
illis certe quiddam ſolennius & nobilius; ſed aderant ſchola, auditor, ſecta. 
Iraque genus ipſum profecto cernitis. Jam vero de viris ipſis aliquid ſe- 
paratim dicamus, inſtitutum ſervantes, ut miſſis rebus, ex ſignis conjicia- 
mus. e 5 1 
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ITAQUE ab Ariſtotele exorſi, memoriam veſtram, filii, teſtamur, ſi in phy- 
ficis ejus & metaphy ſicis, non ſaepius dialecticae quam naturae voces audiatis. 
Quid enim ſolidi ab eo ſperari poſſit qui mundum tanquam e categoriis effe. 
ccrit ? qui negotium materiac & vacui, & raritatis & denſitatis per diſtinctio. 
nem actus & potentiac tranſegerit? qui animae genus non multo melius quam 
ex vocibus ſecundae intentionis tribuerit ? Verum haec ad res ipſas penetrant. 
Itaque ab hujuſmodi ſermone abſiſtendum. Nam cum confutationem juſtam 
inſtituere immemoris plane ſit: ita & opiniones tanti hominis per ſatyran 
perſtringere ſuperbum foret. Signa autem in illo non bona, quod ingenium 
mcitatum & ſe proripiens, nec alienae cogitationis nec propriac fere paticns, 
quod quaeſtionum artifex, quod contradictionibus continuus, quod antiqui- 
tati infeſtus & inſultans, quod quaeſita obſcuritas eſt; alia plurima, quae 
omnia magiſterium ſapiunt, non inquiſitionem veritatis. 

Quo ſi quis ad haec, cenſuram rem proclivem fortaſle eſſe, illud interim 
conſtare, poſt Ariſtotelis opera edita, pleraque antiquorum veluti deſerta 
exoleviſſe: apud tempora autem quae ſequuta ſunt, nil melius inventum eſſe: 
magnum itaque virum Ariſtotelem, qui utrumque tempus ad ſe traxerit: atque 
vertfimile eſle philoſophiam in eo ipſo tanquam ſedes fixas poſuiſſe, ut nihil 
reſtet niſi ut conſervetur & ornetur. Ego, filii, cogitationem hanc eſſe exiſ 
timo hominis vel imperiti, vel partibus infecti, vel deſidis. Eſt enim (ut dicit 
ſcriptura) deſidia quaedam, quae ſibi prudens videtur & ſeptemplici rationum 
pondere gravior. Atque proculdubio (fi verum omnino dicendum eſt) iſta 
deſidia hujus opinionis invenietur pars vel maxima; dum humanae naturae 
ingenita ſuperbia vitiis propriis non ſolum ignoſcens, verum etiam cultum 
quendam prophanum attribuens; laborum & inquirendi & experiendi fugam, 
pro ea quae prudentiae comes fit diffidentia, veneretur: neque ita multo 
poſt ſocordia ſingulorum judicium & authoritatem univerſorum repraeſentet 
& effingat. | | . 

Nos vero primo illud interrogamus. An ob illud vir magnus Axiſtoteles, 


quod utrumque tempus traxerit? Certe magnus: Itane? At non major 


quam impoſtorum maximus. Impoſtura enim, atque adeo principis impo- 
ſturae, Antichriſti, hacc praerogativa ſingularis eſt. Veni (inquit veritas 
ipſa) in nomine patris mei, nec recipitis me: ſi quis venerit nomine ſuo, 
eum recipietis. Audiſtiſne filii? ſenſu non proprio certe, ſed pio & vero; 
qui in nomine paternitatis aut antiquitatis venerit, non receptum iri, qui 
autem priora proſternendo, deſtruendo, authoritatem ſibi uſurpaverit, & 
in nomine proprio venerit, eum homines ſequi. Atque ſi quis unquam in 
philoſophia in nomine proprio venit, eſt Ariſtoteles, per omnia ſibi author, 
quique antiquitatem ita deſpexit, ut neminem ex antiquis vel nominate fete 
dignetur, niſi ad confutationem & opprobrium. Quin & diſertis verbis di- 
cere non erubeſcit (bene ominatus certe etiam in maledicto) veriſimile eſſe 
majores noſtros ex terra aliqua aut limo procreatos fuiſſe, ut ex opinionibus 
& inſtitutis corum ſtupidis, & vere terreis conjicere. licet. > Fs 
NEQUE tamen illud verum eſt, antiquorum philoſophorum opera, polt- 
Ariſtoteles de iis ex authoritate propria triumphaſſet, ſtatim extincta 

fuiſſe. Videmus enim qualis fuerit opinio de prudentia Democriti poſt Cacſa- 
rum tempora, ; | $5 "IF Fey 

Cujus prudentia monſtrat, fot 
Magnos poſſe viros, . & magna exempla daturos, 7 
Vervecum in patria, craſſoque ſub aere naſe. af 
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Atque ſatis conſtat ſub tempora excultiora imperii Romani, plurimos antiquo- 
rum Graecorum libros incolumes manſiſſe. Neque enim tantum potuiſſet 
Ariſtoteles (licet voluntas ei non defuerit) ut ca deleret, niſi Attila & Gen- 
ſericus & Gothi ei in hac re adjutores fuiſſent. Tum enim poſtquam doc- 
trina humana naufragium perpeſſa eſſet, tabula iſta Ariſtotelicae philoſophiae 
tanquam materiae alicujus levioris & minus ſolidae ſervata eſt, & extinctis 
acmulis recepta. 

Ar quod de conſenſu homines ſibi fingunt, id & infidum & infirmum 
eſt. An vos, filii, temporis partus habetis numeratos & deſcriptos in faſtis, 
cos inquam qui perierunt, latuerunt, aut aliis orbis partibus innotuerunt ? 
An & abortus qui nunquam in lucem editi ſunt ? Itaque deſinant homines 
anguſtias ſuas mundo & ſaeculis attribuere & imponere. Quid ſi de ſuffragiis 
ipſis litem moveamus, & negemus verum & legitimum conſenſum eſſe, cum 
homines addicti credunt, non per ſuaſi judicant ? Tranſierunt, filii, ab igno- 
rantia in praejudicium: haec demum eſt illa coitio potius quam conſenſus. 
Poſtremo, ſi de iſto conſenſu non diffiteamur, ſed cum ipſum ut ſuſpectum 
rejiciamus, an nos inter morbum iſtum animorum graſſantem & epidemicum 
ſanitatis poenitebit? Peſſimum certe, filii, omnium augurium eſt de conſen- 
ſu in rebus intellectualibus, exceptis divinis, cum veritas deſcendit coclitus. 
Nihil enim multis placet, niſi aut imaginationem feriat, ut ſuperſtitio, aut 
notiones vulgares, ut doctrina ſophiſtarum : tantumque conſenſus iſte a vera 
& ſolida authoritate abeſt, ut etiam violentam praeſumptionem inducat in 
contrarium. Optime enim Graccus ille, Quid peccavi? cum complau- 
derent. | 

Qvod ſi is eſſet vir qui putatur eſſe Ariſtoteles, tamen nullo modo vobis 
author ſim, ut unius hominis cogitata & placita inſtar oraculi recipiatis. Quac 
enim, filii, eſt iſta voluntaria ſervitus? tantone auditoribus monachi illius 
ethnici deteriores eſtis? ut illi ſuum, 7pſe dixit, poſt ſeptennium depone- 


rent, vos illud poſt annos bis mille retineatis? Atque nec iſtum ipſum prae- 


clarum authorem habuiſſetis, fi antiquitatis ſtudium valuiſſet; & tamen eadem 
in illum lege & conditione uti veremini. Quin ſi me audietis, dictaturam 
iſtam non modo huic homini, ſed & cuivis mortalium qui ſunt, qui erunt in 
perpetuum negabitis; atque homines in re&e inventis ſequemini; ut viden- 
tes lucem, non in omnibus promiſcue, ut caeci ducem. Neque certe vos 
virium poeniteat, fi experiamini: neque enim Ariſtotele in ſingulis, licet 
forte in omnibus inferiores eſtis. Atque quod caput rei eſt, una certe re 
illum longe ſuperatis, exemplis videlicet, & experimentis & monitis tem- 
poris. Nam ut ille (quod narrant) librum confecerit, in quò ducentarum 
quinquaginta quinque civitatum leges & inſtituta collegerit; tamen non 
dubito quin unius reipublicae Romanae mores & exempla plus ad pruden- 
tiam & militarem & civilem contulerint, quam omnia illa. Similia etiam 
& in naturali philoſophia evenerunt. Itane vero animati eſtis, ut non tan- 
tum dotes veſtras proprias, ſed etiam temporis dona projiciatis? Itaque vin- 
dicate vos tandem, & vos rebus addite, neque acceſſio unius hominis eſtote. 

D x Platone vero ea noſtra ſententia eſt; illum, licet ad rempublicam non 
acceſſiſſet, ſed a rebus civilibus adminiſtrandis quodammodo refugiſſet propter 
temporum perturbationes, tamen natura & inclinatione omnino ad res ciyiles 
propenſum, vires eo praecipue intendiſſe; neque de philoſophia naturali ad- 
modum ſollicitum fuiſſe; niſi quatenus ad philoſophi nomen & celebritatem 
tuendam, & ad majeſtatem quandam moralibus & civilibus doctrinis adden- 


dam & aſpergendam ſufficeret. Ex quo fit, ut quae de natura ſcripſit, nil 
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firmitudinis habeant. Quinetiam naturam thealogia, non minus A- 
riſtoteles dialectica infecit & corrupit. Optima autem in co ſigna (ſi cactera 
conſenſiſſent) quod & formarum cognaitionem ambitet, & inductione per 
omnia, non tantum ad principia, fed etiam ad medias propoſitiones utercrur : 
licet & haec ipſa duo vere divina, & ob quae nomen divint non dico tulit ſed 
meruit, corruperit & inutilia reddiderit, dum & formas abſtractas prenſaret, 
& inductionis materiam tantum ex rebus obviis & vulgaribus deſumeret: 
quod hujuſmodt᷑ ſcilicet exempla (quia notiora) diſputationibus potius conve- 
nirent. Itaque cum ei diligens naturalium rerum contemplatio & obſerra- 
tio deeſſet, quae unica philolophiac materia eſt, nil mirum ſi nec ingenium al- 
tum, nec modus inquiſitionis felix magnopere profecerint. Verum nos 
ſignorum conſideratione, neſcio quo modo in res iplas prolabimur: non 
enim facile ſeparari poſſunt, neque ca ingrata vobis auditu fuiſſe arbitramur. 
Qu 1N etiam fortaſſe & illud inſuper ſcare vultis quid de reliquis illis ſen- 
tiamus, qui alienis, non propriis ſcriptis nobis noti ſunt, Pythagora, Empe- 
docle, Heraclito, Anaxagora, Democrito, Parmenide, aliis. Atque hac 
de re, filii, nil reticebimus, ſed animi noſtri ſenſum integrum & fincerym 
vobis aperiemus. Scitote itaque, nos ſumma cum diligentia & cura omnes 
vel tenuiſſimas auras circa horum virorum opiniones & placita captaſſe: ut 
quicquid de illis vel dum ab Ariſtotele confutantur, vel dum a Platone & 


Cicerone citantur, vel in Plutarchi faſciculo, vel in Laertii vitis, vel in Lu- 


cretii poemate, vel in aliquibus fragmentis, vel in quavis alia ſparſa memoria 
& mentione, inveniri poſlir, evolverimus, neque curfim aut contemptim, 
fed cum fide & deliberatione examinaverimus. Atque dubium profecto nan 
eſt, quin {i opiniones corum, quas nunc per internuncios quoſdam minime 
fidos ſolummodo habemus, in propriis extarent operibus, ut cas ex ipſis fon- 
tibus haurire licerct, majorem fixmirudinem habiturae fuiſſent; cum theoria- 
rum vires in apta & ſe mutuo ſuſtinente partium harmonia & quadam in or- 
bem demonſtratione conſiſtant, ideoque per partes traditae infirmae fint. 

NE duk negamus nos reperirc inter placita tam varia, haud pauca in 
contemplatione naturae & cauſarum aſſignatione non indiligenter notata. 


Alios autem in aliis (ut fere fieri ſolet) conſtat feliciores ſuiſſe. Quod ſi cum 


Ariſtotele conferantur, plane cenſemus fuiſſe ex iis nonnullos qui in multis 
Ariſtotele longe & acutius & altius in naturam penetraverint, quod fieri ne- 
eeſſe fuit, cum experientiae cultores magis religioſi fuerint, praeſertim De- 
mocritus, qui ob naturae peritiam etiam magus habitus eſt. Veruntamen 
nobis nceeſle eſt, ſi ſimpliciter & abſque perſona vobiſcum agere ſtat decre- 
tutn 3 nomina iſta magna, brevi admodum ſententia tranſmittere : eſſe nj- 
mirum hujuſmodi philoſophorum placita ac theorias, veluti diverſarum fa- 
bularum in theatro argumenta, in quandam veri ſimilitudinem, alia clegan- 
tius, alia negligentius aut craſſius conficta; atque habere quod fabularum 
proprium eſt, ut veris interdum narrationibus concinniora & commodiora 
videantur: & qualia quis libentius crederet. Sanc cum iſti famae & opi- 
nioni tanquam ſcenac minus ſervirent quam Arxiſtoteles & Plato & reliqui 
e ſcholis, putiores fuere ab oſtentatione & impoſtura, atque co nomine ſa- 
niores; caetera ſtmiles erant. Una enim quaſi navis philoſophiae Graecorum 
videtur, atque errores diverſi, cauſae errandi communes. 1 

QuiNETIAM gobis minime dubium eſt, ſi penes populum & civitat 

liberas res manſiſſent, fieri non potuiſſe ut humani ingenii peregrinationes 


popularibus auris velificantes, utcunque inter tam numeroſa & varia theoria- 


rum commenta ſe ſiſtere aut continere potuiſſent. Quemadmodum enim in 
aſtronomicis, & 1is quibus terram rotari placet, & eis qui per veterem con- 
| | . ſtructionem 
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ſtructionem tenuerint, phacnomcnorum in coclis patrocinia acqua ſunt: quin 
& tabularum calculi utriſque reſpondent : eodem modo, ac multo etiam fa- 
cilius eſt in naturali philoſophia complures theorias excogitare inter ſe mul- 
tum differcntes, ſed tamen ſingulas {bi conſtantes, & experientiam & prac- 
ſertim inſtantias vulgares quae in quaeſtionibus philoſophicis (ut nunc fit) 
judicia exercere ſolent, in diverſum trahentes & pro teſtibus citantes. 

NEQUE enim defuerunt etiam noſtra actate, in noſtris inquam frigidis 
praccordiis atque tempore quo res religionis ingenia conſumſerint, qui novas 
philoſophiac naturalis fabricas meditati ſunt. Nam Tileſius ex Conſentia 
ſcenam conſcendit & novam fabulam 7 argumento profecto magis proba- 
bilem quam plauſu celebrem. Et Gilbertus ex Anglia, cum naturam mag- 
netis laborioſiſſime & magna inquiſitionis firmitudine & conſtantia, necnon 
experimentorum magna comitatu & fere agmine perſcrutatus eſſet, ſtatim im- 
minebat & ipſe novae philoſophiac condendar, nec Xenophanis nomen in 
Xenomanem per ludibrium verſum expavit, in cujus ſententiam inclinabat. 
Quin & Fracaſtorius, licet ſectam non condiderit, tamen libertate judicii ho- 
neſte uſus eſt; eadem auſus eſt Cardanus, ſed levior. 

ATQUE exiſtimo, filii, vos ad iſtam quam ex nobis auditis, tam latam & 
generalem opinionum & authorum rejectionem obſtupeſcere. Licet enim 
de nobis bene exiſtimetis, tamen vereri videmini, ut invid iam hujuſce rei no- 
biſcum una ſuſtinere poſſitis. Quin & ipſi (credo) miremini & animi pende- 
tis, quorſum res hacc evaſura ſit, & quam tandem conditionem vobis affe- 
ramus. Itaque diutius ſuſpenſos vos non tenebimus: atque ſimul & vos 
admiratione, & nos invidia, ut ſperamus, niſi admodum iniqua fuerit, ex- 
olvemus. Atque meminiſtis profecto etiam ab initio nos tale quiddam ſig- 
nificaſſe. Antiquis non certe authoritatem & fidem (id enim pernicioſum) 
ſed honorem ac reverentiam intacta & imminuta fore; tametſi poſſemus pro 


jure noſtro, neque eo ipſo alio quam omnium, ſi quid apud eos non recte in- 


ventum aut poſitum fir, id reprehendere aut notare. Sed res ipſa hoc non 
poſtulat, fato quodam ut arbitramur ad invidiam & contradictionem extin- 
guendam & depellendam meliore. | ; 

AUDITE itaque, filii, quae jam dicemus. Nos ſi proſiteamur nos meliora 
afferre quam antiqui, candem 2 antiqui viam ingreſſos, nulla verborum 
arte efficere poſſimus, quin inducatur quacdam ingenii, vel excellentiae vel 
facultatis comparatio five contentio: non ca quidem illicita aut nova; ſed 
jmpar ob virium noſtrarum modum; quem eum eſſe ſatis ſentimus, ut non 
ſolum antiquis, ſed & vivis cedat. Cum autem (ut ſimpliciter apud vos lo- 


quamur) claudus in via (quod dici ſolet) curſorem extra viam antevertat, 


cammutata ratio eſt. Atque de vii (mementote) non de viribus quaeſtio 
oritur, noſque indicis non judicis partes ſuſtinemus. Itaque aperte vale juſſo 


omni fuco & artificio, fatemur nos in hac opinione eſſe, omnia omnium ae- 


tatum ingenia fi in unum coierint eo quo nunc res geritur moda, hoc eſt, (ut 
clare loquamur) ex meditatione & argumentatiane, in ſcientiis magnos pro- 
ceſſus facere non poſſe. Quin neque his finis, ſed addimus inſuper, quanto 
quis ingenio plus valet, eundem ſi naturae lucem, jd eſt, hiſtoriam & rerum 
particularium evidentiam intempeſtive deſerat; tanto in obſcuriores & magis 
perplexos phantafiarum receſſus, & quaſi ſpecus ſe detrudere & involyere. 

AxNo forte animadyertiſtis, fili, quanta ingeniorum & acumina & ro- 
bora apud philoſophos ſcholaſticos otio & meditatianihus luxuriantes, & ob 
tenebtas ipſas in quibus enytriti erant feroces, quales nobis telas arancarum 
pepererint, textura & ſubtilitate fili mirabiles, uſus & commodi * 
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Etiam illud ſimul affirmamus; noſtram quam ad artes adducimus rationem, 
& inquiſitionis formam talem eſſe, quae hominum ingenia & facultates, ut 
hacreditatcs Spartanas fere acquet. Nam quemadmodum ad hoc, ut linea 
rea aut circulus perfectus deſcribatur, plurimum eſt in manus ac viſus fa- 
cultate, ſi per conſtantiam manus & oculorum judicium tantum, res tentetur; 
ſin per regulam admotam, aut circinum circumductum, non item; eadem 
ratione, & in contemplatione rerum, quae mentis yiribus ſolum incumbit, 
homo homini praeſtat vel maxime. In ca autem quam nos adhibemus, non 
multo major in hominum intellectu eminet inaequalitas, quam in ſenſu ineſſe 
ſolet. Quin & ab ingeniorum acumine & agilitate, (ut dictum eſt) dum 
ſuo motu feruntur, periculum metuimus, atque in eo toti ſumus, ut homi- 
num ingeniis non plumas aut alas, ſed plumbum & pondera addamus. Nullo 
enim modo videntur homines adhuc noſſe, quam ſevera fit res veritatis & na- 
turac inquifitio; quamque parum hominum arbitrio relinquat. Neque ta- 
men nos peregrinum quiddam, aut myſticum, aut Deum tragicum ad vos ad- 
ducimus. Nil enim aliud eſt noſtra via, niſi literata experientia, atque ars 
ſive ratio naturam ſincere interpretandi, & via vera a fenſu ad intelſectum. 

VER UM annon vidctis, filii, quid per hacc quae diximus effectum fit? 
Primum antiquis ſuus honos manet. Nam in tis quae in ingenio & medita- 
rione poſita ſunt, illi mirabiles viros fe praeſtitere; neque nobis ſane eam 
viam ingreſſis longo intervallo eorum progreſſus aequare, ut arbitramur, vi- 
res ſuffeciſſent. Deinde, intelligitis profecto, minus quiddam eſſe hanc re- 
jectionem authorum generalem; quam ſi alios rejeciſſemus, alios probaſſe- 
mus. Tum enim judicium quoddam exercuiſſemus; cum nunc tantummo- 
do (ut dictum eſt) indicium faciamus. Poſtremo etiam perſpicitis quid no- 
bis prorſus relinquatur: ſive nos aliquid ſumere, ſive aliis aliquid nobis tribu- 
ere libeat. 

No ingenii, non excellentiae, non facultatis laus, ſed fortuna quaedam, 
ea magis veſtra quam noftra, cum res ſit potius uſu fructuoſa, quam inventione 
admirabilis. Nam uti vos fortaſſe miramini, quando hoc nobis in mentem ve- 
nire potuerit: ita & nos viciſſim miramur, quomodo idem aliis in mentem jam 
pridem non venerit: non ulli mortalium cordi aut curae fuiſſe, ut intellectui hu- 
mano auxilia & praeſidia ad naturam contemplandam & experientiam digeren- 
dam compararet: fed omnia vel traditionum caligini, vel argumentorum verti- 
gini & turbini, vel caſus & experimentorum undis & ambagibus permiſſa eſſe, 
nec mediam quandam viam inter experientiam & dogmata aperiri potuiſſe! 
Sed tamen mirari deſinimus, cum in multis rebus videre liceat, mentem hu- 
manam tam laevam & male compoſitam eſſe, ut primo diffidat, & paulo poſt 
ſe contemnat: atque primo incredibile videatur, aliquid tale inveniri poſſe; 
poſtquam autem inventum ſit, rurſus incredibile videatur id homines tam diu 
fugere potuiſſe: ſed ut quod res eſt proferamus; huic rei de qua nunc agimus 
impedimentofuitnon tam rei obſcuritas aut difficultas, quam ſuperbia humana, 
cui natura ipſa magna ex parte eaque potiore ſordeſcit: quaeque homines eo 
dementiae provehit, ut ſpiritus proprios, non ſpiritum naturae conſulant; ac 
ſi artes facerent, non invenirent. is 

AT dux, filii, inter iſtam veſtram tanquam per ſtatuas antiquorum deam- 
bulationem, fieri poteſt ut aliquam partem porticus notayeritis velo efle dif: 
cretam. Ea ſunt penctralia antiquitatis ante doctrinam Graecorum. Sed 
quid me vocatis ad ca tempora quorum & res & rerum veltigia aufugerunt? 
Annon anriquitas illa inſtar famae eſt, quae caput inter nubila condit 2 
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bulas narrat, facta & infecta ſimul canens? Atque ſatis ſcio, ſi minus finceri 
fide agere vellem, non difficile foret hominibus perſuadere, apud antiquos 
ſapientes, diu ante Graecorum tempora, ſcientias & philoſophiam majore 
virtute, licet majore etiam fortaſſe ſilentio floruiſſe: idque ſolennius mihi 
forct ea quae jam afferuntur ad illa referre, ut novi homines ſolent, qui no- 
bilitatem alicujus veteris proſapiae per genealogiarum rumores & conjectu- 
ras ſibi affingunt. | . ; 
VERUM nobis ſtat ſententia, rerum evidentia fretis, omnem impoſturac 
conditionem, quantumvis fit licet bella & commoda, recuſare. Itaque judi- 
cium noſtrum de illis ſaeculis non interponimus; illud obiter dicimus, licet 
ttarum fabulac verſatilis materiae ſint, tamen nos non multum arcani aut 
myſterii hujuſmodi narrationibus ſubeſſe haud cunctanter pronunciaſſemus; 
ſi ab iis inventae a quibus traditae ſunt; quod nos ſecus eſſe exiſtimamus: 
pleraeque enim traduntur tanquam prius creditae & cognitac, non tanquam 
novae ac tunc primo oblatae: quae res carum exiſtimationem apud nos auxit, 
ac ſi eſſent reliquiae quaedam ſacrae temporum meliorum. Verum utcunque 
ea res ſe habet, non plus intereſſe putamus (ad id quod agitur) utrum quac 


jam proponentur, aut illis fortaſſe majora, antiquis etiam gnnotucrintz quam 


hominibus curac eſſe debeat, utrum novus orbis fuerit inſula illa Atlantis, & 
veteti mundo cognita, an nunc primum reperta; rerum enim inventio a 
naturac luce petenda, non a vetuſtatis tenebris repetenda eſt. 


A vero, filii, etiam ſponte, non fortaſſe interpellati, ab expectatione 


veſtri de philoſophia Chimiſtarum opinionem ſubjungemus. Etenim illa 
veſtra philoſophia, diſputationibus potens, operibus invalida, artis chimicac 
nonnullam ex iſtimationem apud quoſdam peperit. Atque ſane quod ad prac- 
ticam Chimiſtarum attinet, fabulam illam in eam competere exiſtimamus, 
de ſene qui filiis ſuis aurum in vinea defoſſum (nec ſe ſatis ſcire quo loco) le- 
gaverit: unde illos protinus ad vineam fodiendam incubuiſſe; atque auri qui- 
dem nihil repertum, ſed vindemiam ea cultura factam fuiſſe uberiorem : ſi- 
mili modo & chimiae filii, dum aurum (ſive vere five ſecus) in naturac arvo 
abditum & quaſi defoſſum, laborioſe eruere conantur: multa moliendo & 
tentando, magno proventui hominibus & utilitati fuere, & compluribus 
inventis non contemnendis vitam & res humanas donavere. 

VERUN TAM EN ſpeculativam eorum rem levem & minus ſanam eſſe 
judicamus. Nam ut ille adoleſcentulus delicatus cum ſcalmum in littore 
reperiſſet, navem acdificare concupivit: ita & hi arti ſuac indulgentes ex 
paucis fornacis experimentis philoſophiam condere aggreſſi ſunt. Atque hoc 
genus theoriarum & ſacpius & manifeſtius vanitatis coarguitur, quam illud 
alterum: quod certe magis ſobrium & magis tectum eſt; nam philoſophia 
vulgaris omnia percurrens & nonnihil fere de ſingulis deguſtans, ſe apud 
maximam hominum partem optime tuctur. Qui autem ex paucis quibus 
ipſe maxime inſuevit reliqua comminiſcitur : is & re ipſa errat magis, & apud 
alios levior eſt: atque ex hoc genere philoſophiam chimicam eſſe cenſemus. 

CERT x illa opinionis fabrica quae corum philoſophiae baſis eſt, eſſe ni- 
mirum quatuor rerum matrices ſive elementa, in quibus ſemina rerum ſive 
lpecies ſuos abſolvunt, atque producta corum quadriformia eſſe, pro 
differentia ſeilicet cujuſque elementi: adeo ut in coelo, acre, aqua, terra 
nulla ſpecies inveniatur quae non habeat in tribus reliquis conjugatum ali- 
quod & quaſi (nam hominem etiam pantomimum cffeccruar, cx 
omnibus confſatum, abuſi elegantia yocabuli microcoſmi) hoc, inquam, com- 
mentum neminem judicio ſedatum poſt ſe traxerit: quin & exiſtimamus huic 
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phantaſticae rerum naturalium phalangi, peritum naturae contemplatorem 
vix inter ſomnia ſua locum daturum. 

VERUM illud non incommode accidit ad praecavendum, quod haec phi- 
loſophia (ut coepimus dicere) crroris genere, veluti antiſtropha vulgari phi. 
loſophiac ſit: vulgaris enim philoſophia ad materiam inventionis parum ex 
multis, haec multum è paucis decerpit. Nos tamen, filii, libenter Paracel- 
ſum hominem, ut conjicere licet, ſatis vocalem nobis praeconem exoptemus, 
ut illud lumen naturae quod toties inculcat, celebret, & proclamet. 

Ar duk mentio Chimiſtarum nos admonet, ut aliquid etiam de magia 
naturali ea quae nunc hoc vocabulum ſolenne & fere ſacrum inquinavit, di- 
camus: ca enim inter philoſophos chimicos in honore eſſe conſuevit. Quae 
nobis in hujuſmodi ſermone inferior videtur, quam ut condemnetur: ſed le- 
vitate ipſa effugiat. Quid enim illa ad nos, cujus dogmata plane phantaſia & 
ſuperſtitio: opera praeſtigiae & impoſtura? nam inter innumera falſa, fi quid 
ad effectum perducitur, hujuſmodi ſemper eſt, ut ſit ad novitatem & admira- 
tionem conficta, non ad uſum aut accommodata aut deſtinata. Etenim e- 
venit fere ſemper de magicis experimentis, quod poeta laſcivus ludit, Pars 
minima eſt ipſa puella ſui; quemadmodum autem philoſophiae proprium eſt 
efficere, ut omnia minus quam ſint admiranda videantur propter demonſtra- 
tiones; ita & impoſturae non minus proprium eſt ut omnia magis quam ſunt 

ad miranda videantur propter oſtentationem & falſum apparatum. Atque iſta 
tamen vanitas neſcio quo modo contemnitur & recipitur; unde enim ſatyrion 
ad venerem, pulmones vulpis ad phthiſim, niſi ex hac officina? verum nimis 
multa de nugis; nimis ſane, ſi, ut ineptae, ita innoxiae eſſent. 

RESUMAMUS orationis filum, & philoſophiam quam in manibus habe- 
mus ex ſignis excutiamus; iſta enim, filii, inſeri oportuit ad intellectus veſtri 
praeparationem, quae res ſola nunc agitur. Duplex enim eſt animorum prac- 
occupatio ſeu mala inclinatio ad nova, quando ea proponi contigerit: una 
ab inſita opinione de placitis receptis, altera ab anticipatione ſive praefigura- 
tione erronea de re ipſa quae affertur, ac ſi pertineret ad aliqua ex jampridem 
damnatis & rejectis, aut ſaltem ad ca quae animus ob levitatem aut abſur- 
ditatem faſtidit. 

ITAQUE jam reverſi de ſignis diſpiciamus. Atque, filii, inter ſigna nul 
lum eſt magis certum aut nobile quam ex fructibus. Quemadmodum cnim 
in religione cavetur, ut fides ex operibus monſtretur, idem etiam ad philoſo- 
phiam optime traducitur, ut vana ſit quae ſterilis. Atque eo magis, ſi loco 
fructuum uvae vel olivae, producat diſputationum & contentionum carduos 
& ſpinas; de veſtra autem philoſophia vereor ne nimis vere cecinerit poeta 
non ſolum illo carmine; oF 121 


Infelix lolium & ſteriles dominantur avenae : 
Sed & illo; | 


Candida ſuccinckam latrantibus inguina monſtris. 


V1IDETUR enim illa ex longinquo viſa virgo, ſpecie non indecora, fed 
partibus ſuperioribus: habet enim generalia quaedam non ingrata, & tan- 
quam invitantia 3 cum vero ad particularia ventum fit, veluti ad uterum & 
partes generationis, atque ad id ut aliquid ex ſe edat, tum demum loco oy 
rum & actionum quae contemplationis proles eſt digna & legitima, mon 
Ula invenias reſonantia, & oblatrantia &ingeniorum naufragiis famoſa. 

ATQUE hujus mali author imprimis Ariſtoteles, altrix iſta yeſtra philo- 
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ſophia. Illi enim vel ludo vel gloriac erat quaeſtiones minus utiles, primo 
ſubornare, deinde confodere; ut pro aſſertore veritatis contradictionum ar- 
tifex ſit. Peſſimo enim & exemplo & ſucceſſu ſcientia traditur per quaeſ- 
tiones ſubminiſtratas, earumque ſolutiones. Qui enim bene affirmat & 
probat, & conſtituit & componit; is errores & objectiones longe ſummo- 
vet & veluti eminus impedit & abigit; qui autem cum ſingulis colluctatur, 
is cxitum rei nullum invenit ſed diſputationes ſerit. Quid enim opus fit ci 
qui unum luminis & veritatis corpus clarum & radioſum in medio ſtatuit 
parva quacdam & pallida confutationum ellychnia ad omnes errorum an- 
gulos circumferre : ſolventi alia dubia, alia per ipſam illam ſolutionem exci- 
tanti ac veluti generanti ? verum id curae, ut videtur, praecipue fuit Ari- 
ſtoteli, ut homines haberent parata in ſingulis quac pronunciarent, quae re- 
ſponderent, & per quae ſe expedirent, potius, quam quid penitus crederent, aut 
liquido cogitarent, aut vere ſcirent. Philoſophia autem veſtra tam bene au- 
thorem refert, ut quaeſtiones, quas ille movit, illa figat & faciat aeternas; ut 
quaeri videatur, non ut veritas eruatur, ſed ut diſputatio alatur: adeo ut 
Naſficac ſententia illi Catonis praeponderet. Neque enim illud agitur ut 
temporis progreſſu ſublatis dubiis, tanquam hoſtibus a tergo, ad ulteriores 
provincias penetretur; ſed ut perpetuae iſtac quaeſtiones, tanquam Carthago, 
militiam iſtam diſputandi cxerccant. | 

Quop vero ad operum fructum & proventum attinet; exiſtimo ex iſta 
philoſophia, per tot annorum ſpatia laborata & culta, ne unum quidem ex- 
perimentum adduci poſſe, quod ad hominum ſtatum levandum & locupletan- 
dum ſpectet, & philoſophiac ſpeculationibus vere acceptum referri poſſit: 
adco ut brutorum animalium inſtinctus plura inventa pepererint, quam docto- 
rum hominum ſermones. Sane Celſus ingenue & prudenter fatetur experi- 
menta medicinac primo inventa fuiſſe, ac poſtea homines circa ca philoſo- 
phatos eſſe & cauſas exploraſſe & aſſignaſſe; non ordine inverſo eveniſſe, ut 
cx philoſophia & cauſarum cognitione ipſa experimenta deprompra eſſent; 
neque hic finis. Non male enim merita eſſet philoſophia iſta de practica, li- 
cet cam experimentis non auxiſſet; ſi tamen uſum ejus caſtiorem & pruden- 
tiorem reddidiſſet, (quod fortaſſe facit;) atque interim ejus incrementis & 
progreſſibus nihil obfuiſſet. Illud autem magis damnoſum, & pernicioſum, 
quod inventa non ſolum non edat, ſed etiam opprimat & extinguat. 
NAM affirmare licet, filii, veriſſime, Ariſtotelis de quatuor clementis 
commentum rem certe obviam & pinguem, quia hujuſmodi corpora in 
maxima quantitate & mole cernuntur, cui tamen ille potius authoritatem 
quam principium dedit; cum Empedoclis eſſet, a quo etiam melius erat 
poſitum, quod poſtea avide a medicis arreptum, quatuor complexionum, 
quatuor humorum, quatuor primarum qualitatum conjugationes poſt ſe 
traxit ; tanquam malignum & infauſtum ſidus infinitam, & medicinae, & 
compluribus rebus mechanicis ſterilitatem attuliſſe, dum homines per hu- 
juſmodi concinnitates & compendioſas ineptias fibi ſatisfieri Tag nil 
amplius curant : & vivas & utiles rerum obſervationes prorſus omiſerunt. 
Itaque ſi illud verum, ex fructibus eorum, videtis certe quo res redierit. 

AIT E vero, filii, & ſigna ex incrementis capiamus : certe, ft iſta doc- 
trina plane inſtar plantae a ſtirpibus ſuis revulſac non eſſet, ſed gremio & 
utero naturac adhaereret, atque ab cadem aleretur; id minime eventurum 
fuiſſet, quod per annos bis mille jam fieri videmus, ut ſcientiae in eodem 
fere ſtatu maneant & haereant, neque augmentum aliquod memorabile ſum- 
ſerint. Poliuntur fortaſſe nonnunquam ab aliquo, & illuſtrantur & accom- 
modantur (dum tamen interim ab infinitis lacerentur & deformentut & inqui- 
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nentur) ſed utcunque non dilatantur aut amplificantur. In artibus autem 
mechanicis contra evenire videmus; quae ut ſpiritu quodam repletae vege- 
tant & creſcunt, primo rudes, deinde commodae, poſt excultac, ſed perpe- 
tuo auctae: philoſophia autem & ſcientiae intellectùs ſtatuarum more adoran- 
tur & celebrantur, ſed non moventur. Quinetiam in primo nonnunquam 
authore maxime florent 3 & deinceps declinant & cxareſcunt. | 

Nx dux vero mirum eſt iſta diſcrimina inter mechanicam & philoſophiam 
conſpici, cum in illa ſingulorum ingenia miſceantur, in hac corrumpantur 
& deſtruantur. Quod ſi quis exiſtimet, ſcientiarum ut rerum cetcrarum eſſe 
quendam ſtatum, idque fere in tempus unius authoris incidere, qui beneficio 
temporis uſus & ſuae acratis princeps, inſpectis reliquis ſcriptoribus & judica- 
tis, ſcientias ipſas abſolvat & perficiat z quod poſtquam factum fir, juniores 
rite palmas ſecundas petere ut hujuſmodi authoris opera vel explicent vel dige- 
rant, vel pro ſui ſaeculi ratione palato accommodent & vertant : nae ille ma- 
jorem rebus humanis prudentiam & ordinem & felicitatem tribuit, quam ex- 
periri fas eſt, res enim caſum recipit, niſi quod vanitas hominum etiam for- 
tuita in deterius detorquet. Nam vere ſic ſe res habet; poſtquam ſcientia ali- 
qua multorum obſervatione & diligentia, dum alius alia apprehendit, per 
partes tentata ſerio & tractata fir, tum exoriri aliquem mente fidentem, lin- 
gua potentem, methodo celebrem, qui corpus unum ex ſingulis pro ſuo arbi- 
trio efficiat & poſteris tradat : pleriſque corruptis & depravatis, & cum certiſ- 
ſima omiſſione omnium quae altiores & digniores contemplationes exhibere 

ſſint, ut opinionum immodicarum & extravagantium: & poſteri rurſus faci- 
e rei & compendio gaudentes, ſibi gratulantur ac nil ulterius quacrunr, 
ſed ad illa miniſteria ſervilia quae diximus ſe convertunt. Verum vobis, fili, 
pro certo ſit, quae in natura fundata ſunt, ut aquas perennes, perpetuo no- 
vas ſcaturigines & emanationes habere; quae autem in opinione verſantur, 


variari fortaſſe ſed non augeri. | 


HABEMUS & aliud ſignum, fi modo ſigni appellatio in hoc competit: 
cum potius teſtimonium fit, imo teſtimoniorum omnium validiſſimum, hoc 
eſt, propriam authorum quorum fidei vos committitis confeſſionem & judici- 
um. Nam & illi ipſi qui dictaturam quandam in ſcientiis invaſerunt, & tan- 
ta fiducia de rebus pronunciant : tamen per interyalla, cum ad ſe redeunt; 


ingenii infirmitate, & ſimilia ſe conyertunt : Neque propterea, filii, hacc 
modeſtiac aut humilitati, virtutibus in rebus intellectualibus omnium feliciſ- 
ſimis, deputetis: non tam faciles, aut boni fueritis: cum contra iſta non 
confeſſio, ſed profeſſio ſive praedicatio ex ſuperbia, invidia, atque id genus 
affectibus ortum pro certo habeat; id enim prorſus volunt, quicquid in ſcien- 
tiis ſibi ipſis aut magiſtris ſuis incognitum aut intactum fuerit, id extra termi- 
nos poſſibiles poni & removeri: haec eſt illa modeſtia atque humilitas. 

ITAQUE peſſimo fato res geritur. Nil enim in his rerum humanarum an- 
guſtiis, aut ad praeſens magis deploratum, aut in futurum magis ominoſum 
eſt, quam quod homines ignorantiam etiam ignominiae (ut nunc fir) eumant, 
atque artis ſuae infirmitatem in naturae calumniam vertant: & quicquid ars 
illa ſua non attingit, id ex arte ſcitu aut factu impoſſibile ſupponant. Neque 
ſane damnari poteſt ars, cum ipſa judicet; ex hoc fonte haud paucas opinio- 
nes & placita in philoſophia reperiatis, quae nihil aliud quam quae ſitam iſtam, 
& artificioſam, & in cognoſcendo & in operando deſperationem, ad artis de- 
cus & gloriam perditiſſimo hoc modo tuendum fapiang & foveant. 
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Hinc ſchola Academica quac acatalepſian ex profeſſo tenuit, & homines 
ad ſempiternas tenebras .damnavit. 'Hinc opinio, quod formae ſive verae re- 
rum differentiae inventu impoſſibiles ſunt; ut homines in atriis naturae per- 
petuo obambulent, nec intra palatium aditum ſibi muniant. Hinc poſitiones 
illac infirmi ſſi mae, calorem ſolis & ignis toto genere differre, atque compoſi- 


ram, ut Vulcanus Minervam ſollicitare aut expugnare tentet aut ſperet; & 
compluria hujuſmodi, quae tam ad confeſſionem tenuitatis propriac, quam 
ad repreſſionem induſtriae alienae pertinent. | 

Ir Adu neutiquam vobis, filii, pro amore & indulgentia noſtra conſulue- 
ro, ut cum rebus non ſolum deſperatis, ſed & deſperationi devotis fortunas 
veſtras miſceatis. Verum, filii, tempus fugit, dum capti amore & rerum & 
veſtram circumvectamur, ac omnia movemus, & iniriationem hanc veſtram, 
inſtar Apriiis aut veris cujuſdam ad congelationem omnem & obſtinationem 
ſolvendam & ape riendam eſſe cupimus. 308 4 | 
RESTAT ſignum certiſſimum de modis. Modi enim faciendi ſunt, po- 
tentia, res ipſae; & prour bene aut prave inſtitutae fucrint, ita res & effecta 


ſint nec probabiles: non videmus quam ſpem foveatis niſi credulam & levem. 
Atque certe, filti, fi obeliſcus aliquis magnitudine inſignis ad triumphi fortaſſe 
aut hujuſmodi magnificentiae decus transferendus eſſet, atque id homines nu- 
dis manibus tentarent; annon eos helleboro opus haberc cogitaretis? quod 
ſi numerum operariorum augerent, atque hoe modo fe valere poſſe confiderent, 
annon tanto magis? quod ſi etiam delectum adhiberent, & imbecilliores 
ſepararent, & robuſtis tantum & vigentibus uti vellent, & hinc demum ſe 
voti compotes fore praeſumerent, aut ne hoc quidem contenti, etiam artem 
athleticam conſulerent, ac omnes cum manibus & lacertis & nervis ex arte 
bene unctis & medicatis adeſſe juberent; annon prorſus eos dare opetam ut 
cum ratione quadam & prudentia infatiirent clamaretis? & tamen ſimili ho- 
mines maleſano impetu feruntur in intellectualibus, dum intellectum veluti 
nudum applicant, & ab ingeniorum vel maltitudine vel excellentia magna 
ſperant, vel etiam dialectieis quae mentis quaedam athlerica cenſeri poſſit, 
ingeniorum nervos roborant: neque machinas adhibent per quas vires & ſin- 
gulorum intendantur;, & omnium cotant. Sat 

 ATQUE ut menti debita auxilia non ſubminiſtrant: ita nec naturam re- 
rum debita obſervantia proſequuntur. Quid enim dieemus, an nihil aliud 
eſt philofophiam condere quam ex paucis vulgaribus & obviis experimentis de 
natura judicium facere; ac dein rota ſaecula in meditationibus volutare? At- 
que, filii, neſciebam nos tam naturae fuiſſe familiares, ut ex tam levi & per- 
functoria ſalutatione ea nobis aut arcana ſua patefacere aut beneficia impertire 
dignaretur. Certe nobis perinde facere videntur homines; ac ſi naturam' ex 
longinqua & pracalta turri deſpiciant & contemplentur; quae imaginem ejus 
quandam ſeu nubem potius imagini ſimilem ob oculos ponat: rerum autem 
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tuntur, & intellectum tanquam oculos contrahunt, ejuſdemque aciem medi- 


cula artiſicioſa comparant, ut iſtiuſmodi differentias & ſubtilitates naturac 
mente comprehendere & vincere poſſint. Atque ridieula certè eſſet & prac- 
turrim gonſcendat vel ſpecula applicet, vel palpebras addueat, eum ei liceat, 


VoL. I. | r | ; co 


tionem opus hominis, miſtionem opus ſolius naturae eſſe: ne forte ars natu- 


ſc habent. Itaque ſi modi hujus veſtrae philoſophiae condendae nec debiti 


diffe rentias (in quibus tes hominum & fortunae ſitae ſunt) ob earum minutias 
& diſtantiae intervallum confundat & abſcondat. Et tamen laborant & ni- 


tatione figunt; agitatione acuunt, . quinetiany artes argumentandi veluti ſpe- 


fracta ſapientia & ſedulitas, ſi; quis ut perfectius & diſtinctius cernerer, vel - 
abſque univerſa iſta opetoſa & ſtrenua machinatione & induffria; fieri voti 
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compos per rem facilem, & tamen iſta omnia beneficio & uſu longe ſuperan; 
tem: hoc eſt, ut deſcendat & ad res propius accedat. Atque certe in inte 
lectus uſu ſimilis nos exercet imprudentia. nt 


NEquE, filii, poſtulare debemus ut natura nobis obviam eat: ſed ſatis 


habemus, ſi accedentibus nobis idque cultu debito ſe conſpiciendam det. 


Quod fi cui in mentem veniat opinari tale quippiam, etiam antiquos atque ip 


ſum Ariſtotelem proculdubio a meditationum ſuarum principio magnam vim 


& copiam excmplorum ſive particularium paraviſſe, atque candem viam, 
quam nos veluti novam indicamus & ſignamus, revera iniifle & confeciſſe, 
adeo ut actum agere videri poſſimus: certe, filii, hacc de illis cogitare non 
eſt integrum: formam enim & rationem ſuam inquirendi & ipſi profitentur 
& ſcripta eorum imaginem expreſſam prae ſc ferunt. Illi enim ſtatim ab in: 
ductionibus nullius pretii ad concluſiones maxime generales tanquam diſputa- 
tionum polos advolabant, ad quarum conſtantem & immotam veritatem reli. 
qua expediebant. Verum ſcientia conſtituta, tum demum ſiqua controver- 
ſia de aliquo exemplo vel inſtantia mota eſſet, ut om ſuis refragante: non 
id agebant ut poſitum illud emendaretur; ſed-polito ſalvo hujuſmodi inſtar 
tias quae negotium facicbant, aut per diſtinAionem aliquam ſubtilem & ſa- 
pientem in ordinem redigebant, aut per exceptionem plane (homines non 
mali) dimittebant. Quod ſi inſtantiae aut particularis rei non contradicoriac 
reconciliatio, ſed obſcurae ratio quaereretur, cam ad ſpeculationes ſuas quan- 
doque ingenioſe accommodabant : quandoque miſere torquebant: quae om- 
nis induſtria & contentio res ſine fundamento nobis videtur. l 
ITAQUE nolite commoveri, quod frequens alicubi inter nonnulla Arifto- 
telis ſcripta inveniatur exemplorum & particularium mentio. Noveritis 
enim, id ſero & poſtquam decretum fuiſſet, factum fuiſſe: illi enim mos erat 
non liberam experientiam conſulere, ſed captivam oſtentare; nec cam ad ve- 
ritatis inquiſitionem promiſcuam & aequam, ſed ad dictorum ſuorum fidem 
ſollicitatam & electam adducere. Neque rurſus tale aliquod vobiſcum cogi- 
tate, cam quam nos tantopere deſidetamus differentiarum ſubtilitatem in dif- 
tinctionibus philoſophorum ſcholaſticorum haberi, atque adeo eluceſcere: 
neque enim exiſtimetis ab hac ſtera ſubtilitate primae negligentiae & 
feſtinationi & temeritati ſubventum eſſe. Longe abeſt, filii, ut hoc fieri pol- 
fit; quin, credite mihi, quod de fortuna dici ſolet, id de natura veriſſimum 
eſt, eam a fronte capillatam, ab occipitio calvam eſſe. Omnis enim iſta ſera 


ſubtilitas & diligentia, poſtquam verum tempus obſervationis praetericrit, 


naturam prenſare aut captare poteſt, {cd nunquam apprehendere aut capere. 
E QU1DEM, fatis ſcio, idque vos non ita multo poſt experiemini: poſt 
quam verae & nativae rerum ſubtilitati, & differentiis in experientia. ſignatis 


& expreſſis, & ſenſui ſubjectis, aut ſaltem per ſenſum in lucem extractis, pau- 
lulum inſueviſtis; continuo ſubtilitatem illam alteram diſputationum & ver- 


borum, quae cogitationes veſtras non ſine magna admiratione occupavit & 
tenuit, quaſi pro re ludicra & larva quadam & incantatione habituri ſitis. 


. QUARE miſſis iſtis philoſophiis abſtractis, vos & ego, filii, rebus ipſis nos 


adjungamus: neque ad ſectae condendae gloriam animum adjiciamus; ſed 
utilitatis & amplitudinis humanac curam ſerio ſuſcipiamus; atque, inter 
mentem & naturam connubium caſtum & legitimum (pronuba miſericordia 
divina) firmemus; precati etiam Deum, cujus numine & nutu haec fiunt, 
quique ut hominum & rerum, ita luminum & conſolationum pater eſt, ut ex 
Illo connubio, non phantaſiae monſtra, ſed ſtirps heroum, quae monſtra do- 
met & extinguat, hoc eſt, inventa ſalutaria & utilia ad neceſſitates humanas 
quantum fierl datur) debellandas & relevandas ſuſcipiatur. Hoc epithalamit » 
vot tum ſit. Y . Cars, 
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CERT R, filii, facultates, artium & ſcientiarum omnium conſenſu, aut 
empiricae aut rationales ſunt. Has autem bene commiſtas & copulatas adhuc 
videre non licuit. Empirici enim, formicac more, congerunt tantum & 
utuntur. Rationales autem, arancarum more, telas ex ſc conficiunt. Apis 
ratio media eſt, quae materiam ex floribus tam horti quam agri elicit, ſed ſi- 
mul ctiam cam propria facultate vertit & digerit. N. que abſi mile verac phi- 
loſophiac opificium cit, quae ex hiſtoria naturali & expetimentis mechanicis | | | 
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pracbitam materiam, non in memoria integram, ſed in intellectu mutatam 
& ſubactam reponit: Itaque hujuſmodi mellis cocleſtia dona ſperate: neque 
dicite cum pigro, Leo eſt in via: ſed vincla quae vos premunt excutite, & | 
vos recipite. 

ATQUE fane, poſt virtutem veſtram propriam, nihil animos vobis magis 
addiderit, quam fi induſtriam & felicitatem, & facinora actatis noſtrae cogi- 

tetis. Nos nofttam plus ultra antiquorum non ultra haud vane oppoſuimus: 3 

Nos iidem, contra antiquorum non imitabile fulmen eſſe; imitabile fulmen 

eſſe, minime dementes, fed ſobrii, ex novarum machinarum experimento 

& demonſtratione pronuntiamus. Quin, & coclum ipſum imitabile fecimus. 

Coeli enim eſt, circuire terrain: quod & noſtrae re pervicerunt. 

Turpe autem nobis ſit, ſi globi materiati ttactus, terrarum videlicet & mari- 

um, noſtris temporibus in immenſum aperti & illuſtrati ſint: globi autem in- 
tellectualis fines, inter veterum inventa & anguſtias ſteterint. | 
NEQUE parvo inter ſe nexu devincta & conjugata ſunt iſta duo, perluſtra 

tio regionum & ſcientiarum. Plurima enim per Ionginquas navigationes & 
peregtinationts in natura Fa quae novyam ſapientiae & ſcientiae hu- 

manae lucem affundere poſſint, & antiquorum opiniones & conjecturas expe- 

rĩmento regere. Eadein duo non tatione folum ſed etiam vaticinio conjuncta 
videntur: Nam &6 prophetae oraculum haud obſcute ſpectare videtur: ubi it 
de noviffimis temporibus loquutus, illud ſubſungit, Multi pertranſibunt, , id 
& multiplex erit ſcientia: ac ſiorbis terrarum pertranſitus ſive peragratio, & - _ 
icientiarum augmenta ſive multiplicatio, cidem actati & ſacculodeftinarentur. , 1 
PRAESTO etiam eſt imprimendi artificium veteribus incognitum, cujus - 
beneficio ſingulorum inventa fulguris modo tranſcurrere poſlint, & ſubito 
communicari ad aliorum ſtudia excitanda, & inventa miſcenda. Quare uten- 
dum eſt aetatis noſtrac pracrogativa, neque committendum, ut, cum haec 
tanta yobis adſint, vobis ipfi defitis. Nos autem, filii, ab animorum veſtro- 
rum pracparatione auſpicati, in reliquis vobis non deerimus. Probe enim no- 
vimus tabellas mentis, a tabellis communibus differre. In iis non alia inſcrip- 
ſeris niſi priora deleveris, in illis priora aegre delevexis, niſi nova inſcripſeris. ? 
ITAQUE rem in longum non differemus: illud iridem vos monentes, ne 
tanta vobis de noſtris inventis polliceamini, quin meliora a vobis ipſis ſperetis. | 
Nos enim Alexandri fortunam nobis ſpondemus, (neque vanitatis nos argua- 
tis antequam rei exitum audiatis;) illius enim res geſtac recenti memoria ut 
portentum accipiebantur. Ita 7 * loquitur unus ex acmulis oratoribus: 
Nos certe vitam humanam non degimus ; ſe ſed in id nati ' ſumus, ut poſtert . 

55 * deferbuiſſet ita admiratio, at- 
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nor to be a maſter of his own knowledge. Neither do I for my part alſo 


TO THE LORD MOUNTJOYE. 


dit, quaeque volucres quaſdam meditationes loco divinac in rebus {i ignaturae 
conſecravit. Hac enim ex parte revera nobis gratulamur, & co nomine feli. 
ces nos & bene de genere humano meritos eſſe exiſtimamus, quod oſtendimus 
quid vera & legitima ſpiritus humani humiliatio poſſit. Verum quid nobis 
ab hominibus debeatur, ipſi viderint; nos certe nos noſtraque vobis debemus. 

OMN1BUS qui aderant digna magnitudine generis & nominis humani 
oratio viſa eſt, & tamen libertati quam arrogantiac propior. Ita autem inter 
ſe colloquebantur: ſe inſtar eorum eſſe, qui ex locis opacis & umbroſis in 
lucem apertam ſubito exierint, cum minus videant quam prius; ſed cum cer- 
ta & lacta ſpe facultatis melioris. 

T uM ille qui haec narrabat; tu vero quid ad iſta dicis? inquit. Gxata 
ſunt (inquam) quae narraſti. Atque (inquit) ſi ſunt ut dicis grata, ſi tu forte 
de his rebus aliquid ſeripſeris, locum invenias ubi haec inſeras, neque pere- 
grinationis noſtrae fructus perire patiaris. A Equum poſtulas, inquam, ne- 
que obliviſcar. | | 


Mr. FRANCIS Bacoy of the Colours of Good and 
Evil; to the Lord MouNnTJorYe, 


SEND you the laſt part of the beſt book of Ariſtotle of Stagira, who (as 

| your Lordſhip knoweth) goeth for the beſt author. But ſaving the civil 
refpe& which is due to a received eſtimation, the man being a Grecian, 

and of a hafty wit, having hardly a diſcerning patience, much leſs a teaching 
patience, hath ſo delivered the matter, as I am glad to do the part of a good 
houſe-hen, which without any ſtrangeneſs will fit upon pheaſants eggs. And 
yet perchance, ſome that ſhall compare my lines with Ariſtotles lines, will 
muſe by what art, or rather by what revelation I could draw theſe conceits 
out of that place. But I that ſhould know beſt, do. freely acknowledge, 
that I had my light from him; for where he gave me not matter to perfect, 
at the leaſt he gave me occaſion to invent. Wherein as I do him right, being 
my ſelf a man that am as free from envying the dead in contemplation, as 
from envying t the living in action or fortune: ſo yet nevertheleſs ſtill I ay, 
and I ſpeak it more largely than before, that in peruſing the writings of this 
perſon ſo much celebrated, whether it were the impediment of his wit, or 
that he did it upon glory and affectation to be ſubtile, as one that if he had 
ſeen his own conceits clearly and perſpicuouſly delivered, perhaps would 
have been out of love with them himſelf; or elſe upon policy, to keep him- 
ſelf cloſe, as one that had been a challenger of all the world, and had raiſed 
infinite contradiction. To what cauſe ſoever it is to be aſcribed, Ido not 
find him to deliver and unwrap himſelf well of that he ſcemeth to conceive ; 


(though I have brought in a new manner of handling this argument to make 
it pleaſant and lightſome) pretend ſo to have overcome the nature of the ſub- 
ject; but that the full underſtanding and uſe of it will be ſomewhat dark, 
and beſt pleaſing the taſte of ſuch, wits as are patient to ſtay the digeſting and 
ſoluting unto themſelves of that which is ſharp, and ſubtile. Which was the 
cauſe, joined with the love and honour which L bare to your Lordſhip, as 
the perſon I know to have many virtues, and an excellent order of them, 
which moved me to dedicate this writing to your Lordſhip, aftet the antient 
manner: chooſing both a friend, and one to whom I conceived the args 
ment was agrecable. . LE T T ERY 


LETTERS. 


Not printed in thelaſt Edition in four Volumes, Folio. 


Pu 


I. From an original in the Earl of Oxroxv's library, never 


before printed. 


It may pleaſe your good Lordſhip, | 
AM ſorry the joint maſque from the four inns of court faileth; wherein 
1 I conccive there is no other ground of that event but impoſſibility. Ne- 
vertheleſs, becauſe it falleth out that at this time Crays- Inn is well fur- 
niſhed of gallant young gentlemen, your lordſhip may be pleaſed to know, 
that rather than this occaſion ſhall paſs without ſome demonſtration of affec- 
tion from the inns of court, there are a dozen gentlemen of Grays-Inn, 
that out of the honour which they bear to your lordſhip and my Lord Cham- 
berlain, to whom at their laſt maſque they were ſo much bounden, will be 
ready to furniſh a maſque, wiſhing it were in their power to perform it ac- 
cording to their mind. And ſo forthe preſent I humbly take my leave, reſting 


Tour Lordſbip's very humble and much bounden, 


FR. BAacon: 


II. To the moſt high and excellent Prince He x RV Prince of 
Wales, Duke of Cornwall, and Earl of Chefter +. 


It may pleaſe your Highneſs, | | 
AVING divided my life into the contemplative, and active part, I 
am deſirous to give his Majeſty, and your Highneſs, of the fruits of 
both, ſimple though they be. 25 Boe N 
To write juſt treatiſes, requireth leiſure in the writer, and leiſure in the 
reader, and therefore are not ſo fit, neither in regard of your Highneſs's 
princely affairs, nor in regard of my continual ſervice; which is the cauſe, 
that hath made me chuſe to write certain brief notes, ſet down rather ſig- 
nificantly, than curiouſly, which I have called Ef/ays. The word is late, but 
the thing is antient; for Senecas Epiſtles to Lucilius, if you mark them 
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form of Epiſtles. Theſe labours of mine, I know, cannot be worthy of 
your Highneſs, for what can be worthy of you? But my hope is, they may 
be as grains of ſalt, that will rather give you an appetite, than offend you with 
ſatiety. And although they handle thoſe things wherein both men's lives, and 
their perſons are moſt converſant; yet what I have attained I know not: 
but I have endeavoured to make them not vulgar, but of a nature, whereof 
a man ſhall find much in experience, and little in books; fo as they are nei- 
ther repetitions nor fancies. But however, I ſhall moſt humbly defire your 
£5 LIED): 0 OE 4», Highneſs 


+ Sir Francis Bacon, defign'd to have prefix d this "_ to his Epays, printed in the year 1612. 
but was prevented by the Prince's death; yet it was ſo well liked by Mr. Matthew, that he inſerted 
part of it in his dedication to the Duke of Tuſcauy, before his tranſlation of thoſe E, printed in 16r8. 
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well, are but eſſays, that is, diſperſed Mcditations, though conveyed in the 
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Highneſs to accept them in gracious part, and to conceive that if I cannot 
reſt, but muſt ſhew my dutiful and devoted affection to your Highnels in theſe 
things which proceed from my (ſelf, I ſhall be much more ready to do it in 
performance of any of your princely commandments. And ſo wiſhing your 
Highneſs all princely felicity, I reſt, | 

Tour HighneſS's moſt humble ſervant. 


FR. BAcox, 


III. To Sir GrorGE VILLIERS. 

SJ. X, | 
SEND you incloſed a warrant for my Lady of Somerſet's pardon, reform- 
I ed in that main and material point, of inſerting a clauſe [that ſhe was 
not a principal, but an acceſſary before the fact, by the inſtigation of baſe 
perſons.] Her friends think long to have it difpatched, which I marvel not 
at, for that in matter of life, moments are numbred . | 
I do more and more take contentment in his Majeſty's choice of Sir OI. 
ver St. John, for his Deputy of Ireland, finding upon divers conferences 
with him, his great ſufficiency; and I hope the good intelligence which he 
purpoſeth to hold with me, by advertiſements from time to time, ſhall work 

a good effect for his Majeſty's ſervice. | 
I am wonderful deſirous to ſee that kingdom flouriſh, becauſe it is the 
proper work and glory of his majeſty and his times. And his Majeſty may 
be pleaſed to call to mind, that a good while ſince, when the great rent and 
diviſions were in the parliament of Treland, I was no unfortunate remem- 
brancer to his Majeſty's princely wiſdom in that buſineſs. God ever keep you 
and proſper you. 
Tour true and moſt devoted and bounden ſervant, 
1 July 1616. FR. BACON. 


＋ Of the trial and conviction of the Counteſs of Somer/er, for being acceſſary to the murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, an account may be ſeen in the IntrodeQion to Sir Francis Bacon's letters and memoirs; 
but the Lord High Steward, and the peers, obſerving that there had been ſatisfaction made to juſtice, 
that ſhe had been ſeduced by baſe perſons, and that ſhe had freely confeſſed her crime, interceded with 
the King for her pardon. | 


— 


IV. To Sir GzorGe VIILIE RSV. 
SIX, | 
THINK I cannot do better ſervice towards the good eſtate of the king- 
dom of Ireland, than to procure the King to be well ſerved in the emi- 
nent places of law and juſtice:. I ſhall therefore name unto you for the At- 
torney's place there, or for the Solicitor's place, if the new Solicitor ſhall go 
up, a Gentleman of mine own breeding and framing, Mr. Edward Wyrthing- 
ton of Grays- Inn; he is born to eight hundred pounds a year; he is the el. 
deſt ſon of a moſt ſevere juſticer, amongſt the recuſants of Lancaſhire, and 
a man moſt able for law and ſpeech, and: by me trained in the King's caules. 
My Lord Deputy, by my deſcription, is much in love with the man. | 
hear my Lord of Canterbury, and Sir Thomas Laque, ſhould name one Sit 
John Beare, and ſome other mean men. This man I commended upon my 
credit, for the good of his Majeſty's ſervice. God ever preſerve and proſper 
you. I reſt, | 


Tour moſt devoted, and moſt bounden ſervant, 


2 July 1616. FR. BACON: 
| | V. 
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V. To the K IN G. 


It may pleaſe your moſt excellent. Majeſty, | 
CCORDING to your commandment, I ſend incloſed the preface to 
the patent of creation of Sir George Villiers. I have not uſed any 
glaring terms, but drawn it according to your Majeſty's inſtructions, and 
the note which thereupon I framed, and your Majeſty allowed, with ſome 
additions which I have inſerted. But I hope your Majeſty will be pleaſed to 
correct and perfect it. Your Majeſty will be alſo pleaſed to remember, that 
if the creation ſhall be at Roughford, your pleaſure and this draught be ſpee- 
dily returned; for it will ask a ſending of the bill for your Majeſty's ſigna- 
ture, and a {ending back of the ſame to pals the ſeals, and a ſending there- 
upon of the patent itſelf; ſo it muſt be twice ſent up and down before the day. 
God cyermore preſerve pour Majeſty. 


: Tour Majeſty's moſt devoted and moſt bounden ſervant, 
28 July 1616. | Fr. Bacon: 


VI. To Sir Francis Bacon, his Majeſty's Attorney-General. 


SIX, : 
HAVE acquainted his Majeſty with your letter, and the other papers in- 
cloſed, who liketh very well of the courſe you purpoſe touching the 
Manifeſt to be publiſhed of Bertram's fact: And will have you, according 
to your own motion, adviſe with my Lord Chancellor of the manner of it. 
His Majeſty's pleaſure likewiſe is, that according to the declaration he made 
before the Lords of his council at MHitehall, touching the review of my Lord 
Coke's reports, you draw a warrant ready for his fignature, directed to thoſe 


judges whom he then named to that effect, and ſend it ſpeedily to him to be 
ſigned, that there may be a diſpatch of that buſineſs before the end of the 


term. And ſol reſt; | | | 
; Tour faithful friend at command, 


Newmarket, 19 Nov. 1616. GEORGE VILLIERS. 


The Caſe of Fobn Bertram. 


] EONARD CHAMBERLATNE died inteſtate without iſſue, 

and left a ſiſter married ro Bertram, and a niece afterwards married to 
Sir George Himeon. 

THE nicce obtained letters of adminiſtration, and did adminiſter ; but at- 
terwards upon appeal Bertram in the right of his wife (that was the ſiſter) 
obtained the former adminiſtration to be repealed, and new letters of admi- 
niſtration to be committed to Bertram and his wife, becauſe the ſiſter was 
nearer of kin than the niece. | | 

THEREUPON Bertram brings his bill in chancery againſt the firſt admini- 
ſtratrix, to diſcover the true ſtate of the inteſtate; and to have it ſet over un- 
to him, being the rightful adminiſtrator z and this cauſe coming to hearing, it 
did appear that there was a debt of 200 J. owing by one Harris to 6 in- 
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teſtate: Whercupon it was decreed, that the debt of Harris by bond ſhould 
be ſet over to Bertram, and likewiſe that all other moneys, debts and bonds 
ſhould be aſſigned over to him. In the penning of this decree there was 
an error or ſlip, for it was penned that a debt by Harris by a bond of 200 /. 
ſhould be ſet over, whereas the proofs went plainly that it was but 200 J. 
in toto upon divers ſpecialties and writings. Upon this pinch and advantage 
Bertram moved ſtill that the bond of 200 J. ſhould be brought in, and at laſt 
the defendant alledging that there was no ſuch bond, the court ordered that 
the money itſelf, viz. 200 J. ſhould be brought in, which was done accord- 
ingly, and ſoon after by order of the court it was paid over to Bertram. 

WuHen Bertram had this 200 J. in his purſe, he would needs ſurmiſe, 
that there was another 200 J. due by Harris upon accompr beſides the 200 /. 
due by one ſingular bond, and till preſſed the words of the decree which 
mentions a bond, and thereupon got his adverſary Sir George Simeon com- 
mitted. Afterwards it was moved upon Simeon part, that there was only 
one debt of 200 J. and that the decree was miſtaken in the penning of it, and 
ſo muſt needs be underſtood, becauſe the decree muſt be upon the proofs, 
and all the proofs went but upon the 200 J. in toto, and not upon any parti- 
cular bond : whereupon my Lord Chancellor referred the conſideration of 
the proofs, and the comparing of them with the decree, to Sir Fohn Tyndal 
and Doctor Amye. f | 

THEY reported (which was the killing report) that upon the proofs there 
was but one 200 J. in all, and that had been cagerly followed by Bertram, 
and that imeon had ſuffered by error and miſtaking, and that it were time 
he were releaſed (which was a moſt juſt and true report) and yet it concluded 
(as is uſed in ſuch caſes) that they referred it to the betrer judgment of the 
court ; and the court upon the reading of that report gave order that the 
plaintiff Bertram ſhould ſhew cauſe by a day why Simeon ſhould not be en- 
larged, and the plaintiff Bertram diſmiſſed. And before the day prefixed to 
ſhew cauſe, Bertram piſtolled Sir Fohn Tyndal. 
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VII. To the Lord Viſcount VII LI EA 8. 


It may pleaſe your Lordſhip, 
PRAY let his Majeſty underſtand, that although my Lord Chancellor's 
anſwer touching the diſmiſſion of the Farmers cauſe, was full of reſpect 

and duty, yet I would be glad to avoid an expreſs fignification from his Ma- 

zeſty, if his Majeſty may otherwiſe have his end. And therefore Ihave thought 
of a courſe, that a motion be made in open court, and that thereupon my 
lord move a compromiſe to ſome to be named on either part, with bond 
to ſtand to their award. And as I find this to be agreeable .to my Lord 

Chancellor's diſpoſition, ſo I do not find but the Farmers and the other party 

are willing enough towards it. And therefore his Majeſty may be pleaſed 

to forbear any other letter or meſſage touching that buſineſs. God ever keep 
your lordſhip. 


0:02 = hn 


Tour Lordjhip's true and moſt devoted ſervant, 
Jan. 23. 1616. FR. BACON. 
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VIII. To the Earl of Buck IN GHAM. 


My ſingular good Lord, h 
HEN I heard here your lordſhip was dead, I thought I had lived 
too long. That was (to tell your lordſhip truely) the ſtate of my 
mind upon that report. Since, I hear it was an idle miſtaking of my Lord 
Evers for my Lord Villiers. God's name be bleſſed, that you are alive to 
do infinite good, and not ſo much as ſick or ill diſpoſed, for any thing 1 
now hear. CEL | 
I HAVE reſigned the Prince's Seal, and my Lord Hobart is placed. I 
made the Prince laugh, when I told him I reſigned it with more comfort 
than I received it; he underſtanding me that I had changed for a better: 
But after I had given him that thought, I turned it upon this, that I left his 
ſtate and buſineſs in good caſe, whereof I gave him a particular account. 
THE Queen calleth upon me for the matter of her Houſe; wherein your 
Lordſhip and my Lord Chamberlaian and I dealt, and received his Majeſty's 
direction, ſo that I fhall prepare a warrant firſt to my Lord Treaſurer and 
Mr. Chancellor (for that is the right way) to adviſe how to ſettle it by aſſign- 
ment, in caſe ſhe ſurvive his Majeſty, which I hope in God ſhe ſhall nor. 
Hex deſirc was expreſly and of her ſelf, that when I had prepared a war- 
rant to be ſent to his Majeſty, I ſhould ſend it by your lordſhip's hands. 
W ſit in council, that is all I can yet ſay; Sir Fohn Denham is not come, 
upon whoſe coming the King ſhall have account of our conſultations rouch- 
ing Ireland, which we cannot conclude, till we have ſpoken with him ; 
God ever preſerve and proſper you. TP Se | NT 
It grieveth me much that I cannot hear enough of his Majeſty's good 
diſpoſition of health, and his pleaſures, and other ordinary occurrences of his 
journey, I pray your lordſhip will direct Mr. Packer to write to me ſome- 
time of matters of that kind; I have made the like requeſt to Sir Edward 
Villiers, by whom 1 write this preſent, to whoſe good affection I think my 
ſelf beholden, as I do alſo eſteem him much for his good parts, beſides his 
nearneſs to your lordſhip, which bindeth mt above all. 0 | 


; Tour Lordſhip's moſt faithful and devoted friend and ſervant, 


7 Apr. 1617. Fe! Bacon, C. &. 
IX. To the Earl of BuckinGHa. nk > 
My ſingulat good Lord, 


Pr Ay your lordſhip to deliver to his Majeſty the incloſed: | 
I SEND your lordſhip alſo the warrant ro my Lord Treaſuter and 


gain to the King, when the bill is drawn for the letters patents: for this is Howe. 
_ only the warrant to be ſigned by his Majeſty. _ 
I ASKED thc Qucen whether ſhe would write to your lordſhip about it; 
her anſwer was very modeſt and diſcreet, that becauſe it proceeded wholty 
from his-Majeſty's kindneſs and goodneſs, who had referred it, it was not ſo 
fit for her to write to your lordſhip for the diſpatch of it, but ſhe deſired 
me to thank your lordſhip- for your former care of it, and to deſire you to 
* KR continue 
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Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer for the + Queen's houſe; it is to come a- + Sener ſti. 
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continue it: And withal ſhe deſireth your lordſhip not to preſs his Majeſty 


in it, but to take his beſt times. This anfwer (becauſe I like it fo well) 


I write to you at large, for other matters I will write by the next. God cver 
proſper you and preſerve you. 


Tour Lordſhip's moſt faithful and devoted friend and ſervant, 
London, 19 Apr. 1617. Fn. Bacon, C. & 


X. To the Lord Keeper. 


My honoured Lord, 


HAvE acquainted his Majeſty with your letter, and the papers that came 

incloſed, who is exceedingly well ſatisfied with that account you have 
given him therein, eſpecially with the ſpeech you made at the taking of 
your place in the chancery. Whereby his Majeſty percciveth that you have 
not only given proof how well you underſtand the place of a Chancellor, but 
done him much right alſo, in giving notice unto thoſe that were preſent, 
that you have received ſuch inſtructions from his Majeſty ; whoſe honour will 
be ſo much the greater, in that all men will acknowledge the ſufficiency and 
worthineſs of his Majeſty's choice, in preferring a man of ſach abilities to that 
place, which beſides cannot but be a great advancement and furtherance to 
his ſervice: and I can aſſure your lordſhip, that his Majeſty was never ſo 


well pleaſed, as he is with this account you have given him of this paſſage. 
Thus with the remembrance of my ſervice, I reſt, 


Tour Lordſbip s ever at command, 


Edinburg, 18 May 1617. G. BUCKINGHAM. 


XI. To the Earl of Bucxincryan. 


My very good Lord, 


I Know your lordſhip hath a ſpecial care of any thing that concerneth the 
Queen. She was entred into diſlike of her Sollicitor, this bearer Mr. Low: 
der, and reſolute in it. To ſerve, and not to pleaſe, is no man's condition. 
Therefore upon knowledge of her pleaſure he was willing to part with his 
place, upon hopes not to be deſtituted, but to be preferred to one of the Ba- 
rons places in Ireland. I pray move the King for him, and let his Majeſty 
know from me that I think (howſoever he pleaſed not here) he is fit to do 
his Majeſty ſervice in that place; he is grave and formal (which is ſomewhat 
there) and ſufficient enough for that place. The Queen hath made Mr. Hack 
well her Sollicitor, who hath for a long time taken much pains in her buſi- 
neſs, wherein ſhe hath done well. He was an oppoſite in parliament, as 
Fones was, that the King hath made Chief Juſtice of Ireland. But I hold 


it no ill counſel to join, or to remove ſuch men. God preſerve and proſper 
you. 

| Tour true and devoted friend and ſervant, 
Whitehall, 25 May 1617. FR. B ACON, C. . 
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XII. A Memorial for your Majeſty. 


LTHOU GH I doubt not but your Majeſty's own memory and care 

of your affairs, will put you in mind of all things convenient, againſt 

you ſhall meet with your council, yet ſome particulars I thought it not un- 

fit to repreſent unto your Majeſty ; becauſe they paſſed the labour of your 
council. 

I. SOME time before your departure, here was delivered unto you by the 
Officers of your Exchequer, a. computation of your revenue and expence, 
wherein was expreſſed that your revenue ordinary, was not only equal to 
your expence, but did ſomewhat exceed it, though not much. 

" In this point, becauſe the half year will now be expired at Mzchaelmas, 
it ſhall be fit, that your Majeſty call to account, whether that equality 
hath held for this half year; and if not, what the cauſes have been, 
and whether the courſe preſcribed hath been kept, that the ordinary 
expence hath been born out of the ordinary revenue, and the extraor- 
dinary only out of ſuch money as hath come in by extraordinary means, 
or elſe your eſtate cannot clearly appear. 

II. To maintain this equality, and to cauſe your Majeſty's ſtate to ſub- 
ſit in ſome reaſonable manner till farther ſupply might be had, it was 


found to be neceſſary that 200,000 J. of your Majeſty's moſt pregnant and 


preſſing debts ſhould be diſcharged; and after conſideration of the means 
how to do that, two ways were reſolved on. One that 100,000 /. ſhould 
be diſcharged to the Farmers of your cuſtoms by 25, ooo J. yearly, they ha- 
ving for their ſecurity power to defalke ſo much of their rent in their own 
hands: But becauſe if that ſhould be defalked, then your ordinary ſhould 
want of ſo much, it was agreed that the Farmers ſhould be paid the 25,000 J. 
ycarly in the ſale of woods. Joo 
IN this point it is fit for your Majeſty to be informed what hath been 
done, and whether order hath been taken with the Farmers for it, and 
what debts were afligned to them fo to diſcharge; for of the particulars 
of that courſe I never heard yet. | 
AND becauſe it is apparent that the woodfalls this year do not amount 
to half that ſum of 25,000/. your Majeſty is to give charge that conſide- 
ration be had how the fame {hall be ſupplied by ſome other extraordinary 
for the preſent year, or elſe here will follow a fracture of the whole af- 
ſignments. 
Item, Your Majeſty may pleaſe to call for information how that money 
raiſed upon the woods is imployed, ſo much as is already received, 
and to be wary that no part hereof be ſuffered. to go for extraordinaries, 
but to be imployed only for the uſe for which it is aſſigned, or elſe a 
greater rupture will follow in your aſſignments. 
Item, A ſpecial conſideration is to be had what courſe ſhall be taken 
for the reſt of the years with the wood ſales for ſupply of this 25,000 J. 
carly, | | 
11. Tus other hundred thouſand pound was agreed to be borrowed, and 
an allotment made by my Lords of the Council at the table, how the ſame 
ſhould be imployed, and for what ſpecial ſervices, whereof I deliver to your 
Majeſty herewith a copy. n | 


IN 
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Is which point it may pleaſe your Majeſty to cauſe your ſelf to be in- 
formed how that allotment hath been obſcrved, and becauſe it is like- 
ly that a good part of it hath gone towards the charges of this your 
journey to Scotland, (at leaft ſo it is paid) your Majeſty is to call for 
the particulars of that charge, that you may ſee how'much of that hun 
dred thouſand it taketh up. 

AnDp then conſideration is to be had how it may be ſupplied with ſome 
extraordinary coming in, as namely the moneys to come from the Merchant 
Adventurers, that the ſame be allotted to none other uſe, but to perform 
this allotment, that ſo the foundation laid may be maintained, or elſe all 
will be to ſeck; and if there be any other extraordinary means, to come to 
your Majeſty that they may be reſerved to that uſe. 

AND bccauſe care muſt be had to keep your credit in London, for this 
money borrowed, your Majeſty may pleaſe ro call for information whar is 
done in the matter of the foreſts, and what ſum, and in what reaſonable 
time, is like to be made thereof. 

Tux Extraordinaries which it is like will be alledged for this year, 

Your Majeſty's journey into Scotland. 

Tax Lord Hays imployment into France. 

THE Lord Roos into Spain. 

Tu Baron de Tour extraordinary from France. 

SIR John Bennet to the Archduke. 

THe enlarging of your park at T heobalds. 

SIR John Digbys ſending into Spain. 

OF all which when your "Majeſty hath ſeen an eſtimate what they a- 
mount unto, and what money hath been already delivered towards them, 
which I fear will fall to be out of the moneys borrowed at London; then 
is it to be conſidered what extraordinaries are any ways to come in, which 
may ſupply theſe extraordinaries laid out, and be imployed for the uſes for 
which the moneys borrowed were intended. 


XIII. To the Lord Keeper. 


My Honourable Lord, 
IS Majeſty commandeth me to write to your lordſhip, that he won- 
ders your hand being at that letter of the Lords of the Council, 
which he ſaith is a very blunt one, you have not beſides ſent him ſome advice 


of your own, his Majeſty having only intruſted 17 to ſpeak with Sir Lionel 
Cranſield about his eſtate. 


Dur Lordi s Faithful friend and ſervant, 


Newmarket, 19 Nov. 1617. G. BUCKIN GHAM. 


XIV. To. the Earl of BuckinGH aw. 


My Lord, © 
OW well I wiſh to Sir Gilbert Haughton, himſelf I dare fay doth 
not doubt, partly out of mine own affection, and chiefly for your 
lordſhip's affection towards him, which to me is more than mine own. 


That the King ſhould make bargains of hope, hen his treaſurer * 
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nailed to the King's eſtate. But two things I ſhall aſſent unto; the one, 
that if the King can redeem his works without charge of officers, I ſhall be 
glad of it, both for the gentleman's ſake, and becauſe I perceive the uniting of 


pleaſed to ſignify his pleaſure to my Lord Treaſurer and me, that there be 
no forfeiture taken by Baniſter till the King ſhall adviſe of this bargain, 
we will hold him to it. God preſerve and proſper your lordſhip; your lord- 
ſhip I think perceiveth both by ſcribling and curſory inditing, that I write in 
ſtraights of buſineſs. 


Tour Lordjbip's true friend and devoted ſervant, 
Vorl houſe, this 24th of Now. 1617. | | FR. BA co N, C: J. 


XV. To the KING. 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, WET | 
EING yeſterday aſſembled in council to proceed in the coutſe we 
had begun for retrenchment of your Majeſty's expences; we reccived 
your princely letters, whereby we are directed to ſend to your Majeſty the 
names of the officers of the exchequer, cuſtom-houſe and auditors, out of 
which you purpoſe to make choice of ſome to be ſubcommitted to handle 
the mechanick and laborious part of that which your Majeſty had appointed 
to our care; we have according to our duty ſent unto your Majeſty the 
names of the ſeveral officers of your Majeſty in thoſe places, to be ordered 
as your wiſdom ſhall think beſt to direct. But withal, we thought it apper- 
tenant to our duties to inform your Majeſty how far we have proceeded in the 
ſeveral heads of retrenchments by your Majeſty at your departure committed 
unto us, that when you know in what eſtate our labours are, your judgment 
may the better direct any further courſe as ſhall be meet. 
THE matter of the houſhold, was by us ſome days ſince, committed pe- 
remptorily to the officers of the houſe, as matter of commandment from 


to a limited charge of fifty thouſand pounds by the year, beſides the be- 
nefit of the compoſitions: and they have ever ſithence painfully (as we are 
informed) travailed in it, and will be ready on Sunday next, which was the 
day given them, to preſent ſome models of retrenchments of diverſc Kinds, 

all aiming at your Majeſty's ſervice. l 
IN the point of penſions we have made a beginning, by ſuſpending ſome 
wholly for a time, and of others of a third part; in which courſe we are 
ſtill going on, until we make it fit to be preſented to your Majeſty: in like 
manner the Lord Chamberlain, and the Lord Hay did yeſterday report unto 
us, what their travail had ordered in the wardrobe; and although ſome doubt 
did ariſe unto us whether your Majeſty's letters intended a ſtay of our la- 
bours, until you had made choice of the ſubcommittee intended by you; 
yet preſuming that ſuch a courſe by ſubcommittce was purpoled rather for 
a furtherance, than lett to that work, we did reſolve to go on ſtill till your 
Majeſty's further directions ſhall come unto us; and then according to our 
duty we will proceed, as we ſhall be by your Majeſty commanded. In the 
mean time, we thought it our duty to he your Majeſty of what * 
By one, 


not for his own charge, I may not adviſe for my deareſt friends; for I am 


the allom-works in the King's hand is beſt; the other, that if his Majeſty be 


your Majeſty, and of duty in them, to reduce the expence of your houſe | 
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done, that neither your Majeſty may conceive that we have been negligent 
in thoſc things which were committed unto us, nor your directions by your 
late letters hinder or caſt back that, which is already ſo far proceeded in. 
And ſo humbly kiſſing your royal hands, and praying to the Almighty for 
your long and happy reign over us, we reſt, 


Tour Majeſty's moſt humble and obedient ſubjects and ſervants, 


5 Dee. 1617. G. Cant. Lenox. Pembroke. 
E. Worceſter. W. Wallingford. L. Eljen, 
T. Arundel. James Hay. T. Edmonds. 
E. Wotton. ul. Cacſar. Edw. Coke. 
T. Lake. T. Suffolk. C. Edmonds. 
Fr. Bacon, C. . ESL 

XVI. To the Marquis of Bu cKINGEHAM. 
My very good Lord, 


WRITE now only, rather in a kind of continuance and freſh ſuit, upon 
the King's buſineſs, than that the fame is yet ripe, either for advertiſe- 
ment or advice. | 5 22 8 
TE ſubcommiſſioners meet forenoon and afternoon, with great diligence, 
and without diſtraction or running ſeveral ways, which if it be no more than 
neceſſary, what would leſs have done? that is, if there had been no ſubcom- 
miſſioners, or they not well choſen? 


IsPEAK with Sir Lionel Cranfield, as cauſe requireth cither for account 


or direction, and as far as I can, by the taſte I have from him, diſcern, 
probably their ſervice will attain, and may 


exceed his Majeſty's expectation. 
Ido well like the courſe they take, which is in every kind to ſet down 
(as in beer, in wine, in beef, in muttons, in corn, Oc.) what cometh to 
the King's uſe, and then what 1s ſpent, and laſtly what may be ſaved, This 
way though it be not ſo accuſative, yet it is demonſtrative. Nam rectun 
eſt index ſui & obliqui, and the falſe manner of accounting, and where 


the gain cleaveth, will appear after by conſequence. I humbly pray his Ma- 


jeſty to pardon me for troubling him with theſe imperfe& glances, i which 
I do, both becauſe I know his Majcſty thinketh long to underſtand ſomewhat, 
and leſt his Majeſty ſhould conceive, thathe multiplying honours and favours 
upon me, I ſhould not alſo increaſe and redouble my endeavours and cares for 
his ſervice. God ever bleſs, preſerve and proſper his Majeſty and your lord- 
ſhip, to whom I ever remain, 


Tour true friend and moſt devoted ſeroans, 


t6 Jan. 1617. FR. BACON, C. C. 


XVII. To the Lord Chancellor. 
My honourable Lord, | 


Y 


HAVE received your lordſhip's letters, wherein I ſee the continuance of 


your love and reſpect to me, in any thing I write to you of, for which 

I give your lordſhip many thanks, deſiring nothing for any man but What 
you ſhall find juſt and convenient to paſs; I am very glad to underſtand that 
there is ſo good hope of Sir Gilbert Houghton's buſineſs, which I muſt needs 
aſcribe to your lordſhip's great favour toward him for my ſake, which I will 
| ever 
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ever acknowledge. If his Majeſty at any time ſpeak of the Lord Clifton 
buſineſs, I will anſwer according to that your lordſhip hath written, &c. 


Tour Lordſhip's faithful ſervant, 
Ne::market, the laſt of Jan. 1617, | 


XVIII. To the Lord Chancellor. 


My honourable Lord, 1 26 . 
HAVE acquainted his Majeſty with your letter to me, and delivered like- 
wiſe to him the letter and other things directed to his Majeſty, who hath 

commanded me to return this anſwer to them all. 

FIRST, For your memorial of your Charge to the judges, he liketh it ſo 
well, that he findeth nothing either to be added or diminiſhed, and was ſo 
well ſatisfied therewith, that he accounteth it needleſs to read the other papers, 
but ſcaled them up again, and ſendeth them back to your lordſhip without 
reading them. Only in the point of recuſants his Majeſty is of the quite con- 
trary opinion to you; for though he would not by any means have a more 
ſevere courſe held, than his laws appoint in that caſe, * yet ſith the many reaſons 
why, there ſhould be no mitigation above that which his laws have enacted, 
and his own conſcience telleth him to be fit: As firſt; the Papiſts in his 
kingdom have taken ſuch heart upon the commiſſion given to Sir Jah Dig- 
by touching the match with Spain, that they have ſent copies thereof pri- 
vately up and down, and are ſo lifted up in their hopes of what they deſire, 
that his Majeſty cannot but take a more ſevere courſe (as far as by his laws he 
may) than hitherto he hath done. Beſides, when they ſhall ſee a harder hand 
carried toward them than hath been accuſtomed, his Majeſty aſſureth himſelf 


they will employ all their means to further the match, in hope of mitigating 


of that ſeverity when it ſhall be accompliſhed. And though theſe reaſons 
were not, his Majeſty would account it a baſeneſs in a Prince to ſhew ſuch 
a deſire of the match, as to ſlack any thing in his courſe of government, 
much more in propagation of the religion he profeſſeth, for fear of giving hin- 
drance to the match thereby: And fo with many thanks for your favours to 
my brother in his buſineſs, I reſt; hah HY 


Tour Lordſbip's faithful ſervant, 
Newmarket, 8 Feb. 1617. G. BUCKINGHAM: 
XIX. To the Marquis of Bucx1n ena, 
My very good Lord, x | 
E have fat once upon the commiſſion of Treaſure to no ill purpoſe, 
as may appear by the account incloſed; wherein his Majeſty will find 


no prepoſterous iſſue of treaſure: Mr. Chancellor imagines well, Cote ſeeks 
and beats over, as well where it is not, as where it is; Secretary Naunton 


forgets nothing. I will look to bow things to the true ends: God bleſs and 
proſper his Majeſty and your ſelf. 1 


du, Lordſtip's moſt obliged friend und faithful ſervant, 
25 Jah 1618. - | | | FR. VERULAM, Canc-: 


G. BuckinGnam, 
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XX. To the Marquis of BuckinGuam. 


My very good Lord, 

HAT paſſed in your lordſhip's preſence, your lordſhip can tell, touch- 
ing the navy. The morrow following we concluded in approbation 

of the books, ſave in one point, touching the number convenient for man- 

ning the ſhips, wherein the number allowed by the Commiſſioners, had in 


my judgment a little of the Merchant; for to meaſure by ſo many as were 


above dead pays, is no good argument. For the abuſe of dead pays is to be 
amended, and not the neceſſary number abated. In this his Majeſty may fall 
upon a middle proportion between that of the Commiſſioners and that of the 
Officers. 

Ir were good, now the three books which we have appointed to be in- 
ben into one leidger- book are affirmed, there were a ſhort book of his 

ajeſty's royal directions, and orders thereupon, extracted. 

For the commiſſion of the Treaſury, I perſuade my ſelf, they are of the 
firſt hours that have been well ſpent in that kind, We have put thoſe par- 
ticulars whereof his Majeſty gave us charge into a way. : 

INGLET's information will be to good purpoſe, and we find anothe 
of like nature revealed to Mr. Secretary and my ſelf. God ever proſper you. 
Zour Lordſhip's moſt obliged friend and faithful ſervant, 

| FR. VERULAM, Canc. 


Q Oeober, 1618, 


XXI. To the Lord Chancellor, 


My Lord, 
1 HAVE acquainted his Majeſty with your letter, who giveth you thanks 
for your advice to communicate the buſineſs of the Dutehmen to the com- 
miſſioners of the Treaſury, which his Majeſty was before purpoſed to refer 
to them, as it concerns his treaſure, fot the carriage of it; and to your lord- 
ſhip and the reſt named in your letter, for the relation it hath to the law. 
For the propoſers of the ſuit, his Majeſty intendeth only to reward their pains 
as may ſtand with his ſervice and his princely diſpoſition, but to preſerve the 
main benefit himſelf: all that his Majeſty would have your lordſhip to do for 
the preſent, is to take order about the writ of Ne exeant regnum; to adviſe 
with his learned counſel what courſe is to be taken, and if by a warrant from 
his Majeſty, that your Jordſhip ſend him a warrant to be ſigned, which ſhall 
be returned with all ſpeed. Of other things his Majeſty thinketh it will be 
time enough to ſpeak at his return to London. In the mean time I reſt, 


Dur Lordſbip's faithful friend and ſervant, 


Hinchenbroke, 21 Octob. 1618. G. BUCKINGHAM. 


XXII. To the Marquis of BucxIx HAU. 


My very good Lord, f 
HAvE this morning received the petty roll for the Sheriffs. I received 


alſo the papers exhibited by Sir Miles Fleetwood, which I will uſe to his 


Majeſty's beit ſervice, and thereupon give account to his Majeſty when time 


ſerveth. 
My care which is not dormant touching his Majeſty's ſervice, eſpecially 


that of treaſure (which is now ſumma ſummarum) maketh me propound - 
is 
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his Majeſty a matter, which (God i is my vitnels): I do without contempla- 
tion of friend or end, but animo recto. 

Ir Sir Edward Cole continue ſick, or keep in, I fear his Majeſty s ſervice, 
will languiſh too, in thoſe things which touch upon law); as the calling in 
debts, recuſants, alienations, defalcations, &c. And this is moſt certain, 
that in theſe new diligences, if the firſt beginning cool, all will go back to 
the old byaſs. Therefore it may pleaſe his Majeſty to think of it, whether 
there will not be a kind of neceſſity to add my Lord Chief juſtice of England 
to the commiſſioners of treaſure. This I move-only to-the King ay your 
lordſhip, other wiſe it is a thing ex non entibus. God preſerve and proſper von. 


Tour Lordſbip's moſt faithful ſervant, 
I the Gig Chamber: Fr. VERULAM, Canc: 


P. F. I forget not 7 w': cauſe. All things ſtay, and precedents are 
in ſearch. | FX 


XXIII. To the K ING. 


May it pleaſe your moſt excellent 1 u ke 5 

CCORD ING to your Majeſty's vleafure fig nified to us wie: Wend 
A Marquis Buckingham, we have conſidered of the fitneſs and con- 
veniency of the gold and ſilver 0 buſineſs, as alſo theptot that 50 ac- 
crue unto your Majeſty. 

Wr are all of opinion that it is convenient that the fame, ſhould ha ſet⸗ 
tled, having been brought hither at the great charge of your Majeſty's now 
agents, and being a means to ſet many of your poor ſubjects on work, and 
to this purpoſe there was a former certificate to your Majeſty from ſome of 
us with others. 

AND forthe profit that will ariſe, we ſee no cauſe to doubt; but do 
conceive apparent likelihood, that it will redound much to your Majeſty's 
profit, which we eſteem may be at the leaſt 10,000 J. by rhe year; and 
therefore in a buſineſs of ſuch benefit to your Majeſty, it were good it bs 
ſettled with all convenient ſpeed, by all lawful means that may be thought 
which notwithſtanding, we moſt humbly leave to your Majeſty's Reel 


wiſdom. 
Tour Majeſty's moſt humble and faithful ſervants, 


Fr. Verulam, Cane. H. Montagu. Henry Yelverton. 


4 08. 1618. The Marquis of Buckingham writes from Theobald: to the Lord Chancellor, that 
the King being defirous to be ſatisfied of the gold and filver thread buſineſs, would have his * 


conſult the Lord * r 9 C1 


XXIV. To the Marquis of Buckinonan, 


| ts ene Div | „ 
F I ſhould uſe the Count de Ciba { ther T ſhould firſt lay 100 
laſt letter to my mouth, in token of thanks, and then to miy heart in 
token of contentment, and then to 1 forchcad in taten of a perperial 
remembrance. 
I sEND now to know how his Majeſty doch after his remobe, and to 
give you account, that yeſterday was a day of motions in the Chancery. 
olga Un PE OIL Lan” arwrn: ue 
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This day was 4 day of motions in the Star-Chamber, and it was my hap 
to clear the bar, that no man was left to move any thing, which my Lords 
were pleaſed to note they never ſaw before. Tomorrow is a ſcaling day; 
Thurſday is the funeral day; fo that I pray your _— to direct me whe- 
ther I ſhall attend his Majeſty Friday or Saturday. Friday hath ſome te. 
liques of buſineſs, and the commiſſioners of treaſure have appointed to meet; 
but to ſee his Majeſty, is to me above all. 
I have ſet down de bene effe, Suffolk's cauſe, the third ſitting next Term 
if the wind ſuffer the commiſſion of Ireland to be ſped. I ever more and 


more reſt, | 
Tour Loruſbip x moſt obliged friend and faithful ſervant, 
This 11th of May 1619. Fr. VERULAM, Canc, 


XXV. To the Lord Chancellor. 


My moſt honourable Lord, 
ACQUAINTED his Majeſty with your letter, at the firſt opportunity after 
I reccived it, who was very well pleaſed with that account of your Care- 


ful and ſpeedy diſpatch of buſineſſes, Cc. 


| | Tours, &c. 
; Gremwich, 13 May 1619. G. BUCKINGHAM. 
; P. S. YouR buſineſs had been done before this, but I knew not Whether 


you would have the attorney or ſollicitor to draw it. 


XXVI. To the Lord Chancellor. 


My noble Lord, 

SHEWED your letter of thanks to his Majeſty, who ſays There are too 
many in it for ſo ſmall a favour, which he holdeth too little to encou- 
rage ſo well a deſerving ſervant. For my ſelf I ſhall ever rcjoice at the 
manifeſtation of his Majeſty's fayour towards you, and will contribute all 
that is in me to the encreaſing his good opinion; ever reſting, 


54 | Your Lordſhip's faithful friend and ſervant, 


G. BUCKINGHAM. 


From an Original in the Earl of Oxford's Library, never before printed. 


XXVII. To my very loving friends Sir Thomas Leigh and 
Sir Thomas Puckering, Knights and Baronets. 


FTER m hearty commendations; being informed by the petition 
of Mr. Thomas Porten, a poor Torkſhireman, of a heavy accident by 
fire, whereby his houſc, his wife, and a child, together with all his goods, 
were utterly burnt and conſumed; which misfortune the petitioner ſug ggelts 
(with much cagerneſs) was: occalioned by the wicked practices and conju- 
rations of one John Clarkſon of Knowington in the county of Warwick, and 

his daughter, (perſons of a wandering condition) affirming, for inſtance, "that 
one Mr. Hailes of Warwick did take from the ſaid Clarkſon certain books 

of conjuration and witchcraft : That the truth of the matter may be right- 
ly known, and that Clarkſon and his daughter (if there be . for it) 
| may 
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may anſwer the law according to the merit of ſo heinous a fact, I have 
thought good to wiſh and deſire you to ſend for Clarkſon, and his daughter, 

and as upon due examination you ſhall find cauſe; to take orders for their 
forth coming, and anſwering ofthe matter at the next aſſize for the county of 
Zork; and alſo to confer with Mr. Hailes, whether he took from the ſaid 
Clarkſon any ſuch book of conjuration, as the petitioner pretends he did, 

and to ſee them in ſafe cuſtody. Whereupon I deſire to be certified how 
you find the matter; and your doing thereupon. So not doubting of your 
ſpecial care and diligence herein, I bid you heartily farewell, and reſt, 


Tour very loving friend, 
York-houſe, nn FR. VERULAM, Canc. 


XXVIII. To the Lord Chancellor. 


My hononrable Lord, 

OUR lordſhip hath ſent ſo good news to his Majeſty, that I could 
have wiſhed you had been the reporter of it your ſelf : but ſeeing 
you came not, I cannot but give you thanks for employing me in rhe de- 
livering of that which pleaſed his Majeſty fo well, whereof he will put your 
lordſhip in mind, when he ſeeth you. I am glad we are come ſo near to- 
gether, and hoping to ſee you at Windſor, I reſt, 

Tour Lordſbip's faithful friend and ſervant, 

29 Aug. 1619. G. BUCKINGHAM; 


XXIX. To the Lord Chancellor. 


My honourable Lord, 

S I was reading your lordſhip's letter, his Majeſty came, and took it 
of my hands, when he knew from whom it came, before 1 could 
read the paper incloſed; and told me that you had done like a wiſe coun 
ſellor : firſt ſetting down the ſtate of the queſtion, and then propounding the 
difficulties, the reſt being to be done in its own time. 

I am glad of this occaſion of writing to your lordſhip, that I may now 
let your lordſhip underſtand his Majeſty 's good conceit and acceptation of 
your ſervice, upon your diſcourſe with him at "Windſor, which though I heard 
not my ſelf, yet I heard his Majeſty much commend it both for the me- 
thod and the affection you ſhewed therein to his affairs, in ſuch earneſt man- 
ner, as if you made it your only ſtudy and care to advance his Majeſty's 


ſervice. And ſol reſt, 
Tour Lordſpip's Fark ful friend and ſervant, 


Wanftead, 9 Sept. 1619. G. BUCKINGHAM: 


XXX. To the Lord Chancellor 


N N Leal 

HE news of this Victory hath ſo voll pleaſed his Majeſty, that he 
1 giveth thanks to all; and I among the reſt, Ho had no other part, 

but the delivering of your letter, had my part of his good acceptation, which 

he would have rewacded after the Roman faſhion with every man a gar-, 

land, if it had been now in uſe; but after the faſhion of his gracious good- 


neſs, he giveth your * thanks: and would have you deliver the like 
in 


4 

- 

4 
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in his Majeſty's name to Sir Edward Coke and the judges. Your news which 


came the firſt, gave his Majeſty a very good breakfaſt, and 1 hope his n 
will be the better after it. 


Tour Lordjhip's fai 5 friend and ſervant, 
wah 1619. | SG. BUCKINGHAM, 
| This letter was indorſed, | | 
Thanks on the ſucceſs in the ore tenus againſt the Dutch. 


XXXI. To the Lord Chancellor. 


My honourable Lord, 


HAvE received your letters by both your ſervants, and have acquainted | 

his Majeſty with them, who is exceedingly pleaſed with the courſe you 
have held in the Earl of & uffolk s buſineſs, and holdeth himſelf ſo much the 
more beholden to you, becauſe you ſent the letter of your own: motion, 
without order or conſent of the Lords, whereby his Majeſty is not tyed to 
an anſwer. His Majeſty hath underſtood by many, how worthily your lord- 
ſhip hath carried yourſelf both in this and the Dutch buſineſs; for which 
he hath commanded me to give you thanks in his name, and fecth your 
care to be ſo great in all things that concern his ſervice, that he cannot 
but much rejoice in the truſt of ſuch a ſervant, which is no leſs com- 


fort to, 
Tour Lordſbip s. faithful friend and ſervant, 


Royſton, 23 Oc. 1619. C. BUCKINGHAM. 
' Indorſed thus, 


Onmy Lordof Bucksincloſing a letter of ſubmiſſion from my Lord of Suffolk 
XXXII. To the Marquis of BUCKINGHAM. 


My very good Lord, 
SEND the ſubmiſſion of Sir Thomas Lake drawn in ſuch form as upon 
a mecting with me, of the chief juſtices, and the learned counſel, was 
conceivedagrecable tohis Majeſty's meaning and directions; yet leſt we ſhould 
err, we thought good to ſend it to his Majeſty. It is to be returned with 
ſpecd, or elſe there will be no day i in Court to make it. God bleſs and 
proſper you. I reſt, 


Tour Levy s moſt ve frims and faithful ſervant, 
28 Nov. 1619. FP k. VERULAM, Canc. 


XXXIII. To the Lord Chancellor. 


My honourable Lord, 
Wave acquainted his Majeſty with your lordſhip s letter, and with the 
ſubmiſſion you ſent drawn for Sir Thomas Lake, which his Majeſty liketh 
well, and becauſc he ſerved him in ſo honourable a place, is graciouſly pleaſed 
that he maketh ſubmiſſion in writing, ſo that my Lady of Exeter be con- 
rented and the Lords, whom his Majeſty would have you acquaint therewich. 


And ſo 1 8. 
10 Tour Tony” lune e and ſervant, 4 
15 8. BUCKINGHAM. 


XV. 
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XXIV. To the Marquis of Bucxincnan. 
My Very good Lord, 


E ſentence to-morrow, but I write to-day, becauſe I would not leave 
the King in ſuſpenſe. | 

I SHALL Write, not ſo good news as I would, but better than I expected. 

W met amongſt our ſelves to-day, which I find was neceſſary, more 
than convenient. I gave aim that the meeting was not to give a privy ver- 
dict, or to determine what was a good proof or not a good proof, nor who 
was guilty or not guilty, but only to think of ſome fit proportion of the 
fines, that there mought be leſs diſtraction in the ſentence, in a cauſe ſo ſcat- 
tered; ſome would have entered into the matter it ſelf, but I made it good 
and kept them from it. | | 

I PERCEIVE the old defendants will be cenſured as well as the new, 
(which was the gole) and I am perſuaded the King will have a great 
deal of honour of the cauſe. Their fines will be moderate, but far from 
contemptible. The attorney did very well to-day ; I perceive he is a better 
plcader than a director, and more eloquent than conſiderate. 

LITTLE thinks the King what ado I have here, but I am ſure I acquit 
my truſt. To-morrow I will write particularly: God ever preſerve you. 
Tour Lordſhip's moſt obliged friend and faithful ſervant, 


ry ge” Hy this FR. VERULAM, Canc. 
7 . . 


The Marquis of Buckingham writes that he had acquainted his Majeſty with this letter, who 


commanded him to give the Lord Chancellor thanks for his ſpeed in advertiſing thoſe things that pals, 
and for the great care he ever ſeeth his lordſhip has in his ſervice. 


XXXV. To the Lord Chancellor. 


My Lord, | | STIR 
H: Majeſty having ſeen in this great buſineſs your exceeding care and 
th 


diligence in his ſervice by the effect which hath followed thereupon, 
commanded me to give you many thanks in his name, and to tell you 

that he ſeeth you play the part of all in all, &c. _ ITY 11 
| Tours, Oc. $1 

Newmarket, 10 Dec. 1619. 6. BUCKINGHAM. | 'F 


Indorſed, In the Dutch Cauſe. 


XXXVI. To the Marquis of Bu e KINGHAM. 


My very good Lord, 


O keep form, I have written immediately to his Majeſty of Juſtice 
Croke's death, and ſend your lordſhip the letter open, wiſhing time 
were not loſt. God preſerve and proſper you. | 


oo ot: wo 2: but 


Tt Tour Lordjhip's ever, 
24 Jan. 1619. | | - © FR. VERULAM, Canc. 5 
by. XXXVIL ö To the Marquis of Buck IN Hau. 
My very good Lord, 


DovuBr not but Sir Giles Mont peſſon advertiſeth your lordſhip how our 
revenue buſineſs proceeds. I would his Majeſty had reſted upon the firſt 


*Nn names; 


an 
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names ; for the additionals, ſpecially the exchequer man, doth not only wea- 
ken the matter, but weakeneth my forces in it, he being thought to have 
been brought in acroſs. But I go on, and hope good ſervice will be done. 

For the Commiſſions to be publiſhed in the ſtar-chamber, for which it 
pleaſeth his Majeſty to give me ſpecial thanks, I will have ſpecial care of 
them in time. God ever proſper you. 


Your Lordbip s moſt obliged friend and faithful ſervant, 


16th Feb. 1619. FR. VERULAM, Canc, 
XXXVIII. To the Marquis of Buck1N Gn aw. 
My very good Lord, 


NE gave me a very good precept for the ſtone; that I ſhould think of 
it moſt when I feel it leaſt. This I apply to the King's buſineſs, 
which ſurely I revolve moſt when I am leaſt in action, whereof at my at- 
tendance I will give his Majeſty ſuch account as can proceed from my poor 
and mean abilities, which as his Majeſty out of grace may think to be more 
than they are, ſo I out of deſire may think ſometime they can effect more 
than they can. But ſtill it muſt be remembred, that the ſtringing of the 
harp, nor the tuning of it will not ſcrve, except it be well play'd on from 
time to time. 

LF his Majeſty's buſineſs or commandments require it, I will attend him at 
Windſor, though I would be glad to be ſpared, becauſe quick airs at this 
time of the ycar do affect me. At London, and ſoat Theobalds and Hamp- 
ton-Court, Iwill not fail God willing to wait upon his Majeſty. Mean while 
I am exceeding glad to hear his Majeſty hath been luſty and well this pro- 
greſs. Thus, much deſiring to ſee your lordſhip, cujus amor tantum mihi 
creſcit in horas (as the poet faith) I ever remain, 

Your Loradſhip's moſt obliged friend aud faithful ſervant, 


this zoth 5 
2 30 | FR. VERULAM. Canc. 


XXXIX. To the Marquis of Bucxincnam. 


My very good Lord, 


188 now only a letter of thanks to his Majeſty, for that I hear, in 
my abſence he was pleaſed to expreſs towards me (though unworthy) a 
great deal of grace and good opinion before his lords; which is much to my 
comfort, whereunto I muſt ever impute your lordſhip as acceſſary. I have 


alſo written to him what ſignification I received from Secretary Naunton of 
his Majeſty's will and pleaſure, leſt in ſo great a buſineſs there ſhould be 


any miſtaking. 17525 

THE pain of my foot is gone, but the weakneſs dotha little remain, ſo as 
I hope within a day or two to have full uſe of it. I ever remain, 
Your Lordſbip 's moſt obliged friend and faithful ſervant, 


2 Of0b. 1620. FR. VERULAM, Canc. 


as ads ee} 4a. ia Sls 
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XL. To the KING. 


It may pleaſe your Majeſty, 
THoUGHT'my ſelf an unfortunate Man that I could not attend you at 
Theobalds. But I hear that your Majeſty hath done, as God Almighty 

uſeth to do, which is to turn evil into good, in that your Majeſty hath been 
pleaſed upon that occaſion to expreſs before your lords your gracious opinion 
and favour towards me, which I moſt humbly thank your Majeſty for, and 
will aſpire to deſerve. 

SECRETARY Naunton this day brought me your pleaſure in certain notes: 
that I ſhould adviſe with the two Chief Juſtices (old parliament men) and 
Sir Edward Coke (who is alſo their ſenior in that ſchool) and Sir Randall 
Crewe the laſt ſpeaker, and ſuch other judges as we ſhould think fit, touch- 
ing that which mought in true policy, without packing or degenerate arts, pre- 

re to a parliament, in cafe your Majeſty ſhould reſolve of one to be held, 
and withal he ſignified to me ſome particular points, which your Majeſty 
very wiſely had deduced. | | 

ALL your Majeſty's buſineſs is ſuper cor meum, for I lay it to heart, but 
this is a buſineſs ſecundum cor meum; and yet, as I will do your Majeſty all 
poſſible good ſeryices in it, ſo I am far from ſeeking to impropriate to my 
ſelf the thanks, but ſhall become omnibus omnia (as St. Paul faith) to attain 
your Majeſty's ends. 

As ſoon as I have occaſion, I will write to your Majeſty touching the 
ſame, and will have ſpecial care to communicate with my lords, in ſome 
principal points, though all things are not at firſt fit for the whole table. 1 


ever reſt, | | | | 
Tour Majeſty's moſt bounden and moſt devoted ſervant, 


2 Odlober 1620. FR. VERULAM, Canc, 


Your Majeſty needeth not to doubt but that I ſhall carry the buſineſs 
with that ſecrecy which appertaineth. - / 


XLI. To the Lord Chancellor. 
My Lord, | an 
HAVE acquainted his Majeſty with your letter, and labour in his ſervice; 

for which he commandeth me to give you thanks, and to let your lord- 
ſhip know, that he liketh excceding well your method held by the judges, 
which could not be amended; and concurreth with you in your opinions. 

Firſt, touching the proclamation, that it ſhould be monitory and perſuaſive 

rather than compulſive : and, ſecondly, that the point concerning the perſons, 

who ſhould be admitted, and who avoided, is fit to be kept from the know- 
ledge of the council-table, and to be carried with all ſecrecy: | 

For the buſineſs of Ireland, his Majeſty had heard of it before, and gave 
commandment to the maſter of the wards, that it ſhould be haſtened and ſet 
in hand with all ſpced, which his Majeſty doubteth not bur is done by this time. 

Touching your advice for a Treaſurer, his Majeſty is very mindful of it, and 

will let you know as much at his return, when he will ſpeak further with 


your lordſhip of it. And ſo I reſt. 
Tours, Cc. 


Ryton, ꝙ OG. 1620. | G. BUCKINGHAM. 
| XIII. 
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t XLII. To the Lord Chancellor. 


My honourable Lord, 


HAvE ſhewed your letter and the proclamation to his Majeſty, who ex- 

petting only, according as his meaning was, directions therein for the 
well ordering of the elections of the burgeſſes, findeth a great deal more, 
containing matter of ſtate, and the reaſons of calling the parliament ; wherc- 
of ncither the pcople are capable, nor is it fit for his Majeſty to open un- 
to them, but to reſerve to the time of their aſſembling, according to the 
courſe of his predeceſſors, which his Majeſty intendeth to follow. The de- 
claring whercof in the proclamation, would cut off the ground of his Ma- 
jeſty's, and your lordſhip's ſpeech, at the proper time; his Majeſty hath 
therefore extracted ſomewhat of the latter part of the draught you have 
ſent, purpoſing to take a few days ſpace to ſet down himſelf what he thinketh 
fir, and to make it ready againſt his return hither, or to Theobalds at the 
furtheſt, and then to communicate it to your lordſhip, and the reſt of the 
lords. And ſo I reſt, 

Tours, Cc. 


Royſton, 19 Ocbob. 1620. G. BUCKINGHAM. 


XLIII. To the Marquis of Buck INOGHAu. 


Our very good Lord, 


E thought it our duty to impart to his Majeſty by your lordſhip, 
one particular of parliament buſineſs, which we hold it our part to 
relate, though it be too high for us to give our opinion of it. at wan. 
THe officers that make out the writs of parliament addreſſed them- 
ſelves to me the Chancellor to know, whether they ſhould make ſuch a 
writ of ſummons to the Prince, giving me to underſtand, that there were 
ſome precedents of it ; which I the Chancellor communicated with the reſt 
of the committees for parliament buſineſs ; in whoſe aſſiſtance I find ſo much 
ſtrength that I am not willing to do any thing without them : Where- 
upon we (according to his Majeſty's prudent and conſtant rule, for obſer- 
ving in what reigns the precedeuts were) upon diligent ſearch have found as 
followeth. | | | 
Tur King Edward I. called his eldeſt ſon Prince Edward to his par- 
liament in the thirtieth year of his reign, the Prince then being about the 
age of eighteen years; and to another parliament in the four and thirtieth 
year of his reign. 


EDWARD III. called the Black Prince his eldeſt ſon to his parliament 


in the five and twentieth, eight and twentieth, and two and fortieth years 


of his reign. | 

HENRY IV. called Prince . Henry to his parliaments in the firſt, third, 
eighth and eleventh years of his reign, the Prince being under age in the three 
firſt parliaments; and we find in particular, that the eighth year, the Prince 
fat in the upper-houſe in days of buſineſs, and recommended a bill to the 
Lords. | a 

KING Edward IV. called Prince Edward his ſon to his parliament, in anno 
22 of his reign, being within age. 


* 
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KING Henry VII. called Prince Arthur to his parliament in the ſeventh 
year of his reign, being within age. | 
Or King Edward VI. we find nothing, his years were tender, and he was 
not created Prince of Wales. 


AnD for Prince Henry, he was created Prince of Wales, during the laſt 
parliament at which he lived. | 

Wr have thought it our duty to relate to his Majeſty what we have 
found, and withal that the writs of ſummons to the Prince are not much 
differing from the writs to the Peers; for they run in fide & ligeancid, and 
ſometime in fide & homagio in quibus nobis tenemini, and after, con- 
ſilium nobis impenſuri circa ardua regni. Whereby it ſhould ſeem that 
Princes came to parliament not only the days of ſolemnity, when they came 
without writ, but alſo on the days of fitting. And if it ſhould be ſo, then 
the Prince may vote, and likewiſe may be of a committee of the upper 
houſe, and conſequently may be of a conference with the lower houſe, 
and the like. 

THls might have been made more manifeſt as to the preſence, and 
acts of the Prince in days of ſitting, if through the negligence of officers, the 
journal-books of the 2 houſe of parliament before the reign of King Henry 
VIII. were not all milling, 

ALL which we thought it appertained to our care to look through, 
and faithfully to repreſent to his Majeſty: And having agreed ſecrecy a- 
mongſt our ſelves, and injoined it to the inferior Officers, we humbly de- 
ſire to know his Majeſty's pleaſure, whether he will ſilence the queſtion al- 
together, or make uſe of it for his ſervice, or refer it to his council, or what 
other courſe he will be pleaſed to take according to his great wiſdom and good 

leaſure. | | | 
2 Tris we have diſpatched the ſooner, becauſe the writs of ſummons 
muſt have forty days diſtance from the firſt days of the parliament. And 
for the other parts of 'our accounts, his Majeſty ſhall hear from us, by the 
grace of God, within few days; evermore praying for his Majeſty's proſpe- 
rity, and wiſhing your lordſhip much happineſs. 


Tour Loradſbip s to be commanded, 
York-bouſe, 21 Nov. 1620. Fr. Verulam, Canc. Edw. Coke, H. Montagu, 
Henry Hobarte, Ran. Crew. 


XLIV. To the Lord Chancellor. 


My honourable Lord, | 

S ſoon as his Majeſty's convenience would permit, I have acquainted 
him with the draught of the proclamation your lordſhip ſent me 

by his Majeſty's direction; his Majeſty liketh it in every point ſo well, both 


in matter and form, that he findeth no cauſe to alter a word in it, and would 


have your lordſhip acquaint the lords of the council with it (though he aſſu- 


 reth himſelf, no man can find any thing in it to be changed) and to take order 


for the ſpeedy ſetting it forth. And ſol reſt, 
| Tours, &c. 


Theobalds, 21 Dec. 1620. 12 —5 G. BUCKINGHAM. 
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and likewiſe joyfully to meditate upon thoſe he hath conferred upon you al- 
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KEV; -To the Lord Chancellor. 


HAVE acquainted his Majeſty with your letter and the incloſed: the 
matter which his Majeſty hath been thinking upon for his ſpeech, con- 
cerneth both the points of the inſtitution of a parliament, and of the end 
for which this is called; yet his Majeſty thinketh it fit that ſome extract be 
made out of it which ncedeth to be but very ſhort, as he will ſhew you at 

his rcturn. | 
Tours, &c. 


Theobalds, 19 Fan. 1620. G. BUCKINGHAM, 


XLVI. To the KING. 


1: may pleaſe your moſt excellent Majefty, 


THINK my ſelf infinitely bounden to your Majeſty, for vouchſafing me 
acceſs to your Royal Perſon, and to touch the hem of your garment. I 
ſee your Majeſty imitateth him that would not break the broken reed, not 
quench the ſmoking flax; and as your Majeſty imitateth Chriſt, ſo I hope 
aſſuredly my lords, of the upper houſe will imitate you, and unto your Ma- 
jeſty's grace and mercy, and next to my lords, I recommend my ſelf. It is 
not poſſible, nor it were not ſafe, for me to anſwer particulars till I have my 
charge; which when I ſhall receive, I ſhall without fig-leaves or diſguiſe 
excufe what I can excuſe, extenuate what I can extenuate, and ingenuouſly 
confeſs what I can neither clear nor extenuate. And if there be any thing 
which I mought conceive to be no offence, and yet is, I deſire to be in- 
formed, that I may be twice penitent, once for my fault, and the ſecond time 
for my error. And fo ſubmitting all that I am to your Majeſty's Grace, 
I reſt, | | 


20 April 1621. 


XLVEE T6 the Prince of WaLts. 


It may pleaſe your Highneſs, 
HEN I call to mind, how infinitely I am bound to your Highneſs, 

that ſtretched, forth your arm to ſave me from a ſentence ; that 

took hold of me, to keep me from being plunged deep in a ſentence; that 
hath kept me alive in your gracious memory and mention ſince the ſen- 
tence; pitying me as (I hope) I deſerve, and valuing me far above that I can 
deſerve : 1 find my words almoſt as barren as my fortunes, to expreſs unto 
your Highneſs the thankfulneſs T owe. Therefore I can but reſort to prayers 
to Almighty God to clothe you with his moſt rich and precious bleſſings, 


ready 3 in that he hath made you to the King your father, a principal part 
of his ſafety, contentment and continuance: in your ſelf ſo judicious, accom- 
pliſhed and graceful in all your doings, with more virtues in the buds (which 
are the ſweeteſt) than have been known in a young Prince, of long time: 
with the realm fo well beloved, ſo much honoured, as it is men's daily ob- 
ſervation how nearly you approach to his Majeſty's perfections; how every day 

you 
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ou exceed your ſelf; how compared with other Princes, which God hath 
ordained to be young at this time, you ſhine amongſt them; they rather ſet- 
ting off your religious, moral, and natural excellencies, than matching them, 
though you be but a ſecond perſon : Theſe and ſuch like meditations I feed 
upon, ſince I can yield your Highneſs no other retribution. And for my ſelf, 
I hope by the aſſiſtance of God above (of whoſe grace and favour I have had 
extraordinary ſigns and effects during my afflictions) to lead ſuch a life in the 
laſt acts thereof, as whether his Majeſty employ me, or whether I live to 
my ſelf, I ſhall make the world ſay that I was not unworthy ſuch a patron. 

am much beholden to your Highneſs's worthy ſervant Sir John Vaughan, 
the ſweet air, and loving uſage of whoſe houſe hath already much revived 
my languiſhing ſpirits; I beſeech your Highneſs, thank him for me. God 
eyer preſerve and proſper your Highneſs. 


Tour Highneſs's moſt humble and moſt bounden ſervant, 
1 Jure 1621. FR. ST. ALBAN, 


XLVIII. To the KING. 


It may pleaſe your moſt excellent Majeſty, 
HUMBLY thank your Majeſty for my liberty, without which timely grant, 
any farther grace would have come too late. But your Majeſty that did 
ſhed tears in the beginning of my trouble, will, I hope, ſhed the dew of 
your grace and goodneſs upon me in the end. Let me live to ſerve you, 
elſe life is but the ſhadow of dcath, to 
| | Your Majeſty's moſt devoted ſervant, 


4 June 1651. | FR. ST. ALBAN, 
XLIX, To the Marquis of Bu cx INGHAMu. 


My very good Lord, 


1 HEAR TIL thank your lordſhip for getting me out of priſon, and now 
my body is out, my mind nevertheleſs will be ſtill in priſon, till I may 
be on my fect to do his Majeſty and your lordſhip faithful ſervice. Where- 
in your lordſhip, by the grace of God, ſhall find that my adverſity hath neither 
ſpent, nor pent my ſpirits. God proſper you. | 

Tour Lordſbip s moſt obliged friend and faithful ſervant, 
4 Fane 1621. | FR. ST. ALBAN. 


L. A Memorial for His Majss Ty's Service. 


F OR that your Majeſty is pleaſed to call for my opinion, concerning the 
ſacred intention you have to go on with the reformation of your courts 
of juſtice, and relieving the grievances of your people, which the parliament 
ny entered into; I ſhall never be a recuſant, though 1 be confined, todo you 
ervice. | fs 

Your Majeſty's ſtar-chamber, next your court of parliament, is your higheſt 
chair. You never came upon that mount, but your garments did ſhine be- 
fore you went off. It is the ſupreme court of judicature ordinary, it is an open 
Council; nothing I would think can be more ſeaſonable (if your other ap- 
pointments permit it) than if your Majeſty will be pleaſed to come thither in 
perſon, the morrow after this term, (which is the time anniverſary, before 
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the circuits and the long vacation) and there make an open declaration, that 
you purpoſe to purſue the reformation, which the parliament hath begun. 

THAT all things go well, in all affairs, when the ordinary and extraor- 
dinary are well mingled, and tempered together. That in matters of your 
treaſure, you did rely upon your parliament for the extraordinary, but you 
were ever deſirous to do what you could by improvements, retrenchmente, 
and the like, to ſet the ordinary in good frame, and eſtabliſhment. That 
you are in the ſame mind in matter of reformation of juſtice, and grievance, 
to aſſiſt your ſelf with the advice, and authority of parliament at times, 
but mean while togo on with the ſame intentions, by your own regal power 
and care. That it doth well in Church-muſick when the greateſt part of 
the hymn is ſung by one voice, and then the choir at all times falls in 
ſweetly and ſolemnly; and that the ſame harmony ſorteth well inmonarchy, 
between the King and his parliament. * 

THAT all great reformations are beſt brought to perfection by a good cor- 
reſpondence between the King and his parliament, and by well ſorting the 
matters and the times; for in that which the King doth in his ordinary ad- 
miniſtration, and proceedings, neither can the information be ſo univerſal, 
nor the complaint ſo well encouraged, nor the references ſo many times free 
from private affection, as when the King proceedeth by parliament ; on the 
other ſide, that the parliament wanteth time to go through with many things; 
beſides, ſome things are of that nature, as they are better diſcerned, and re- 
ſolved by a few, than by many. | Os 

AGAIN, ſome things are ſo merely regal, as it is not fit to transfer them ; 
and many things, whereof it is fit for the King to have the principal ho- 
nour and thanks. | 

THEREFORE, that according to theſe differences and diſtributions, your 
Majeſty meaneth to go on, where the parliament hath left, and to call for 
the memorials, and inchoations of thoſe things, which have paſſed in both 
houſes, and to have them paſs the file of your council, and ſuch other aſ- 
ſiſtance as ſhall be thought fit to be called reſpectively, according to the na- 
ture of the buſineſs, and to have your learned counſel ſearch precedents what 
the King hath done for matter of reformation, as the parliament hath informed 
themſelves by precedents what the parliament hath done: and thereupon that 
the clock be ſet, and reſolutions taken 3 what is to be holpen by commiſ- 
ſion, what by act of council, what by proclamation, what to be prepared 
for parliament, what to be left wholly for parliament? 

THAT if your Majeſty had done this before a parliament, it mought have 
been thought to be done to prevent a parliament, whereas, now it is to 
purſue a parliament, and that by this means, many grievances ſhall be an- 
ſwered by deed, and not by word; and your Majeſty's care ſhall be better 
than any ſtanding committee in this interim between the meetings of par- 
liament. 

For the particulars, your Majeſty in your grace and wiſdom, will conſi- 
der, how unproper and how unwarranted a thing it is, for me, as I now 
ſtand, to ſend for entries of parliament, or for ſearches for precedents, where- 
upon to ground an advice; and beſides, what I ſhould now ſay, may be 
thought by your Majeſty (how good an opinion ſoever you have of me) 
much more by others, to be buſy or officious, or relating to my preſent for- 
tuncs. | | | | | 


* 
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LI. To the Marquis of Buexinohau. 


x7 very good Lord, 
OUR lordſhip I know, and the King both, , nibtight think me very” 
| unworthy of that I have been, 1 if I ole not by all 
means deſire to Hoo freed from the reſtraint which debarreth me from ap- 


proach to his Majeſty's n, which I ever ſo mach loved, and admired: 
and ſevereth me likewiſe from all conference with your lordſhip, which is 
my ſecond comfort. Nevertheleſs, if it be conceived that it may be matter 
of inconvenience, or envy, my particular reſpects muſt give place, only in we- 

d of my preſent urgent occaſions, totake | PS hc order tfor the debits: 
155 preſs me moſt. I have petitioned his Majeſty to give me leave to ſtay 
at London till the laſt of July, and then I wil diſpoſe of my abode accord- 1 
tas to the ſentence. I have ſent to the Prince to join with you in · it, for 
though the matter ſeem mall, yet it importeth me much. God proſper you. 


Tour Lordjtig's tree ſervens, NT 
* FR. ST. ALBAN,. 


20 2 [ 


8 III. Tothe u. of Buoxtnowans | 


My very good a 5 804 
HUMBLY thank your lordſhip for wi mace: and tee dd 
the meſſage, and meſſenger, in bringing Mr. Meautys to kiſs his Maje- 
Nhy's hands, and to receive his pleaſure from himſelf. My riches in my Ad- 
verſity have been, char I have e BHT 209 a good friend, and a god 
ſervant. 

I perccive by Mr. Meantys his Majeſty s inclination, that I ſhould 80 fiſt 
to Gorhambury; and his Majeſty's inclinations have ever been with me in- 6 
ſtead of directions. Wherefore I purpoſe, God willing, to go thither forth- 1 
with, humbly thanking his Majeſty, nevertheleſs, that he meant to have put 
my deſire in my petition contained, into a way, if I had inſiſted upon it; 1 
but I will accommodate my preſent octaſions as I may, and leave the times, 


and ſeaſons, and ways, to his Majeſty's grace and choice. 


5 ONLY I deſire his Majeſty to bear with me if I have preſſed unſcaſonably. . — 
ö My letters out of the tower were de profumir, and the world is a priſon, if 

5 I may not approach his Majeſty, finding in my heart as I do. N 

. ſerve and proſper his Majeſty and yout lordſhip. | ; 

3 i i FA od onde rms "1 


Ii. 'To the Magus & zue KIN GH AA. 


My very good Lord. 
TTaink God I am come 3 to Gan beni ry, l 
your lordſhip would be glad to hear ſometimes; my lord, I wiſh any. 
ſelf by ound ng world, 5 love — 
d Sf 
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that is almoſt gone with me, but for my love to your (elf, which can neyer 


ceaſe in 
Tur Lordſhip's l obliged friend and true ſervant, 


FER. ST. ALBAN. 


BEING now out of uſe and out of ſight, I recommend my ſelf to your 


lotdſhip's love and fayour, ro maintain me in his wad ah and good 
intention. 


I. To he Eat 


It 127 pleaſe your moſt excellent Majeſty, '\ | : 
PERCEIVE by my noble and conſtant friend the Marquis, that your Ma- 
jeſty hath a gracious inclination towards me, and taketh care of me, for 
fifteen years the ſubject of your favour, now of your compaſſion, for which 
I moſt humbly thank your Majeſty. This ſame nova creatura is the work 
of God's pardon and the King's, and ſince L have the inward ſeal of the one, 
I hope well of the other. 
tar, faith Senecato his Maſter, magnis exemplis nec meae fortunae, ſed 
tuae. Demoſthenes was baniſhed for bribery of the higheſt nature, yet was re- 
called with honour 3 Marcus Livius was condemned for exactions, yet after- 
wards made conſul and cenſor. Seneca banifhed for divers corruptions, yet 
was afterwatds reſtored, and an inſtrument of that memorable DQuinquenni- 
um Neronis. Many more. This, if it pleaſe your Majeſty, I do not ſay for 
appetite of employment, but for hope that if I do by my ſelf as is fit, your Ma- 
jeſty will never ſuffer me to die in want ot diſhonour. I do now feed my- 
ſelf upon remembrance, how when your Majeſty uſed to go a progreſs,” what 
loving and confident charges you were wont to give nie touching your buſi- 
neſs. For as Ariſtotle ſaith, young men may be happy by hope, ſo why 


ſhould not old men, and ſequeſtred men, by remembrunce! God ever pro- 
ſper and preſerve your Majeſty. 


Tour Majeſty. s aun bounden and devored dee 
Ger FR. ST. ALBAN, 


Iv. To FA Lord ST, ALBAN. 


My honourable Lord. 


Have delivered your Lordſhip's letter of 1 to his Majeſty, who ac- 
cepted it very graciouſly, and will be glad to ſee your book, which you 


16 July 1621. 


Nene to ſend very ſhortly, as ſoon as it cometh. I ſend your lordſhip his 


Majeſty's warrant for your pardon, as you deſired it, but am ſorry, that in 
the current of my ſervice to your lordſhip, there ſhould be the leaſt ſtop of any 


thing; yet having moved his Majeſty, upon your ſervant's intimation, for 


your ſtay in London till Chriſtmas, I found his Majeſty, who hath in all other 
occaſions, and eyen in that particular already, to the diſlike of many of your 
own friends, ſhewed with great forwardneſs his gracious favour towards you, 
very unwilling to grant you any longer liberty to abide there; which being 
but a ſmall advantage to you, would be a great and general diſtaſte, as you 

cannot but eaſily conceive, to the whole ſtare. And I am the more ſorry 


for this refuſal of his Majeſty" s, falling in a time when I was a ſuitor to your 
lordſhip in a particular concern my ſelf, wherein though your ſervant” in- 


ſiſted further than, I am ſare, would ever enter into your thoughts, I cannot 
but 
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but take it as a part of a faithful ſervant in him. But if your lordſhip, or 
your lady, find it inconvenient for you, to part with the houſe, I would ra- 
ther provide my ſelf otherwiſe, than any way incommodate you, but will ne- 
ver ſlack any thing of my affection to do you ſervice; whereof, if I have 
not yet given good proof, I will deſire nothing more, than the fitteſt OCCa- 


ſion to ſhew how much I am 
41 R | Tour Todi. s faithful ſervant, 
zn 1621. y «375 * F G. BUCKINGRAM. 


II To the Ks of ' BockiKonam, 5 N 


D bert *. 


N unexpected accident maketh me haſten this letter to your © lordſhip, 
before I could diſpatch Mr, Meautys; it is that my Lord Keeper 44,4 
yed 


ſhall be private, and then he would forthwith write to your lordſhip, and 
would bas it if he received your pleaſure; and doth alſo ſhew his reaſon of 
ſtay, which is, that he doubteth the exception of the ſentence of parliament 
is not well drawn, nor ſtrong enough, which if it be doubtful, my lord hath 
great reaſon. But ſure I am, both my ſelf, and the King, and your Lord- 
ſhip, and Mr. Attorney, meant clearly, and I think Mr. Attorney's pen hath 
gone well. My humble requeſt to your ſordſhip is, that for my lord's ſatiſ- 
faction Mr. Sollicitor may be joined with Mr. Attorney, and if it be 20 e- 
— it may go on; if not, it may be amended. I ever reſt, 


Dur Ane moſt OE oy 20 ow fearvant,. 
18 Oe 16. ee. Su. ALBA. 


911 11 13705 


n To che 1d 87. Ani 


My honourable Lord, ALAS 
HAv brought your ſervant along to * GRE in expectation of the let- 


ter from the Lord Keeper, which your loraſhip mentioneth in yours; but 
having not yet received it, I cannot make anſwer to the buſineſs you write of, 


* 


nn elſe to write, but that I always reſt, 
Tour 1 s Fi bd friend and ſervant, | 
Hinchenbrook, 20 08.1621. 4 5 G. BUCKINGHAM. 


LVIII. be the Lang aur Asen. 


My noble Lord. 

O W chat lam ALT of a 3 I have he] it congruous to give 
| N your lordſhip notice thereof, that you may no longer hang upon the 
caty, „ — your lordſhip and me, touching Zork-houſe ; 
in which I aſſure your n- nevet es to 255 you'to the leaſt in- 


convenience. So 1 * 
en, Yd yin Tour Ledige ſervant, . 


nt G G. re 
Ne Hos "3 * * . ** "s LIX. 


my pardon at the ſeal. ut it is 5 good reſpect; for he faith it | 


And therefore thought fit not to detain your — here wy longer, having 
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abott your buſineſs, and I for this adyantage to be ſotnerimes happy in viſt- 
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LIX. To che Lord 81. Alban. 

Ax glad your lotdiKp Gab b me {v ry g. my lat letter, Tots 
tinue ſtill in the ſame mind, for I thank Gd, I am ſertled to my con- 
tentment; and ſo I hope you ſhall enjoy yours, with the more, becauſe I am 
ſo well pleaſed in mite. And, my lord, I ſhall be very far from taking it 
ill, if you part with it to any elſe, judging it alike unrcaſonableneſs, to deſire 
that which is another mans, and to bind him by promiſe or otherwiſe not 
to let it to another. 

My lord, I will move his Majeſty to take commiſeration of your long 

* impriſonment, which in ſome reſpects both you and 1 have reafon to think 
harder than the tower; you for the help of phyſick, your parley with y 
cteditors, yout conference for your ritings, and ftudics, dealing with fn 


1 r 


ring and converſing With your lordfhip, whoſe company I am much defuou 
to enjoy, as ks ed by ancient acquaintante, to reſt, 


Wurf Lordjbip Yar Tn and Hrn, 


» BUCKiN GHAM- 


* Reſtraint from coming within the verge of the © court. 


. E. Fo n St. ALBA.” 


My 3 > 2 

Hava . a tordſhip ben dend to me, which 

I fend your. Jotdihip here incloſed, ſigned by his Majeſty, and have like- 
wiſe moyed him for your coming to kiſs his hand, which he is pleaſed 
you ſhould do at Whitehall when he.xeturneth next chicher. In the mean time 


L reſt, 
Tour Lordſbip's e friend and ſervant, 
Newmarket, 13 Nov. 1622. PRES © - BUCKINGHAM., 


I wILL give order to any ſeererary to wait u oy John Suckli — 
your other buſineſs. * * 


| Endorſed by the Lord St. Alban's hand. | 
My Lord of Bucks ane thy warrant and acceſ. 


LXI. To the Marquis of BuckxINGHAM. 


E xcellent Lord, 


HOUGH I have'tfoubled your. tordſhip with many letters, oftner 

than I think I ſhould, (fave that affection keepeth —— account) yet 

upon the repair of Mr. Matthew, a gentleman ſo much your'| s ſer- 
varit, and to me another my ſelf, as your lordſhip beſt knoweth, you Would 
not have thought me'a man alive, except I had put a letter into his und, 
and withal, by fo faithful and approved a man, "commendetl my forruncs 
afreſh unto your lordſhip. 
Mr lord, to ſpeak my heart to your lordſhip, I neter felt my 2 
tunes fo much as now: net For that part which may concern my ſelf, who 
profit ( thank God for it) both in tience, and in ſettling mine own 


ns ch but when I look abroad and ſee the times ſo ſtirring, and ſo much 
| — 
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diſſimulation and falſhood, baſeneſs and envy in the world, and ſo many 
idle clocks going in men's heads, then it grieveth me much, that I am not 
ſometimes at your lordſhip's elbow, that I might give you ſome of the 
fruits of the carcful advice, modeſt liberty, and truc information of a fricnd 
that loveth your lordſhip as I do. For though your lordſhip's fortunes be 
above the thunder and ſtorms of inferior regions; yet nevertheleſs, to hear 
the wind and not to feel it, will make one ſlecp the better. 

Mx good lord, ſomewhat I have been, and much I have read; fo that 
few things that concern ſtates or greatneſs, are new caſes unto me: and there- 
fore I hope I may be no unprofitable ſervant to your lordſhip. 1 remember 
the King was wont to make a character of me, far above my worth, that 
I was not made for ſmall matters; and your lordſhip would ſometimes bring 
me from his Majeſty that Latin ſentence de minimis non curat lex: and it 
hath ſo fallen out, that ſince my retiring, times have been fuller of great 
matters than before; wherein perhaps if I had continued near his Majeſty, 
he might have found more uſe of my ſervice, if my gift lay that way: 
but that is but a vain imagination of mine. True it is, that as I do not 
aſpire to uſe my talent in the King's great affairs; yet for that which may 


better account of faith, induſtry, and affection, than I ſhall. I muſt con- 
clude with that which gave me occaſion of this letter, which is Mr. Mat- 
thew's employment to your lordſhip in thoſe parts, wherein I am verily per- 
ſuaded your lordſhip ſhall find him a wiſe and able gentleman, and one that 
will bend his knowledge of the world (which is great) to ſerve his Majeſty, 
and the Prince, and in eſpecial your lordſhip. So! reſt, 


| Tour Lordjhip. s moſt obliged. and faithful ſervant, 
o le, this r eee & . e . ee e K FR. Sr. AL BAN. 


SY 


IXII. To * Duke of Bucr inan. 


Excellent Lord, EF” * 


OW much I rejoice in your Grace' $ fe return, you will eakiy believe, 

knowing how well Ilove you, and how much I need you. There be 
many things in this journey both in the felicity and in the carriage thereof, that 
I do not a little admire, and wiſh your grace may reap more and more fruits 
in continuance anſwerable to the beginnings. My ſelf have riddenat anchor 
all your Grace's abſence, and my cables are now quite worn. I had from Sir 
Toby Mathew out of Spain, a very comfortable meſſage, that your Grace 
had faid, I ſhould be the firſt that you would remember in any great 
favour after our return; and now coming from court, he telleth me he 


your hands. 


to do your noble ſelf ſervice; for I muſt ever reſt, 
To our Grace's my 4 155 and faithful En 


I nave written to kis Highaad and had preſented. my duty to his 


confirmed. | 
C aa LXIII. 


concern your lordſhip, and your fortune, no man living ſhall give you a 


had commiſſion from your lordſhip to confirm it: for which! humbly kiſs | 


My lord, do ſome good work upon me, has [ may end my days i in com- 
fort, which nevertheleſs cannot be complete except you put me in ſome way 


12 08. 1623. Fx. ST. ALBAN. 


Highneſs to N his hands at FOO houſe, but one my health is ſcarce yet 
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LXIII. To the Lord Sr. ALBAN-. 


My Lord, 
HE aſſurance of your love makes me eaſily believe your joy at my te- 
turn; and if I may be ſo happy as by the credit of my place, to ſup- 
ply the decay of your cables, I ſhall account it one of the ſpecial fruits 
thereof. What Sir Toby Mathew hath delivered on my behalf, I will be 
ready to make good, and omit no opportunity that may ſerve for the en- 


dcavours of, | | 
Your Lordſbip s faithful friend and ſervant, 
Royſton, 14 O04. 1623. G. BUCKINGHAM. 
LXIV. To the Duke of Bucxincua. 
Excellent Lord, 


4 


SEND your Grace for a parabien, a book of mine, written firſt and dedi- 

cated to his Majeſty in Engl, and now tranſlated into Latin and en- 
riched. After his Majeſty and his Highneſs, your Grace is ever to have the 
third turn with me. Vouchſafe of your wonted favour to preſent alfo the 
King's book to his Majeſty. The Prince'sI have ſent to Mr. Endimion Porter, 
I hope your Grace (becauſe you are wont to diſable your Latin) will not ſend 
your book to the Conde d Olivares, becauſche was a deacon; for Iunderſtand 
by one (that your Grace may gueſs whom I mean) that the Conde is not ra- 
tional, and I hold this book to be yery rational. Your Grace will pardon 
me to be merry, however the world goeth with me. I ever reſt, 


Tour Grace's moſt faithful and obliged ſervant, 


Gray's Inn, this 224 FR. Sr. ALBAN, 
| ober 1623. mg 
I have added a begging poſtſcript in the King's letter; for, as L writ before, 
my cables are worn out, my hope of tackling is by your lordſhip's means, 
For me and mine, I pray command. | — 


LXVv. To the Lord ST. Al BAR. 


My Lord, 


G1ve your lordſhip many thanks for the parabien you have ſent me; 
which is ſo welcome unto me, both for the author's fake and for the worth 

of it ſelf, that I cannot ſpare a work, of ſo much pains to your lordſhip and 
value to me, unto a man of ſo little reaſon and leſs art; who, if his skill in 
languages be no greater than I found it in argument, may, perhaps, have as 
much need of an interpreter (for all his deaconry) as my ſelf; and whatſocver 
mine ignorance is in the tongue, yet this much I underſtand'in the book, that 
it is a noble monument of your love, which I will entail tomy poſterity, who, 
I hope, will both reap the fruit of the work, and honour the memory of 
the author. The other book I delivered to his Majeſty, who is tied here 
by the feet longer than he purpoſed to ſtay. 1 „ 
For the buſineſs your lordſhip wrote of in your other letters, I am-ſorry 

I can do you no ſervice, having engaged my ſelf to Sir Milliam —_ 
| | | 1 


as © rnd . 3 _— : — + 
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fore my going into Spain, ſo that I cannot free my ſelf, unleſs there wer 
means to give him ſatisfaction. But I will ever continue vg 
Tour Lordjbip's aſſured friend and ſervant, 

G. BUCKINGHAM. 


Hinchenbrook, 27 Oc. 1623. 


LXVI. To the Lord ST. AL BAN. 


My honourable Lord, 


HA vx dcliverd your lordſhip's letter and your book to his Majeſty, who 
hath promiſed to read it over: I wiſh I could promiſe as much for that 


which you ſent me, that my underſtanding of that language might make 


me capable of thoſe good fruits, which I aſſure my ſelf by an implicit faith 
proceed from your pen. But! will tell you in good Englih, with my thanks 
for your book, that I ever reſt, | 

Tour Loraſbip s faithful friend and ſervant, 


Hinchenbrook, 29 02, 1623- G. BUCKINGHAM. 
LXVII. To the Duke of BuckiHdHAM. 
Extellent Lord, 


SEND Mr. Parker to have ready, according to the ſpeech I had with your 
Grace, my two ſuits to his Majeſty, the one for a full pardon, that I may 
die out of a cloud; the other for the tranſlation of my honours after my 
deceaſe. -I hope his Majeſty will have compaſſion on me, as he promiſed me 
he would. My heart telleth me that no man hath loved his Majeſty and 
his ſervice more entirely, and love is the law and the prophets. I ever reſt, 
Tour Grace's moſt obliged and faithful ſervant, 


25 Nov. 1623. FR. ST. ALBAN. 


LXVIII. To the Lord ST. AL BAN. 


My honourable Lord, 43 | | 
HAvE received your lordſhip's letter, and have been long thinking upon 


it, and the longer the leſs able to make anſwer unto it. Therefore if 


your lordſhip would be pleaſed to ſend any underftanding man unto me, to 


whom I may in diſcourſe open my ſelf, I will by that means fo diſcover 
my heart with all freedom (Which were too long to do by letter, eſpecially 


in this time of parliament buſineſs) that your lordſhip ſhall receive ſatisfac- 


tion, In the mean time I reſt, | e 
Tour Lordſbip s faithful ſervant, 
Royflon, 16 December, | G. BUCKINGHAM. 


LXIX. To the Lord Sr. Al Au. 
My Lord, N 


T Haves moved his Majeſty in your ſuit, and find him very gracious in- 


clined to grant it; but he deſireth firſt to know from my Lord Trea- 
ſurer his opinion and the value of it: to whom I have written to that pur- 


poſe this incloſed letter, and would wiſh your lordſhip to ſpeak with him 
your 
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your ſelf for his favour and furtherance: therein; and for my part I will omit 
nothing that appertaineth to. 


Tour Lear s faithful friend and ſervant, 
G. BUCKINGHAM, 


Newmarket, 28th of 
F anuary 1623. 


LXX, To the Duke of DUbciiba in 
E a Lord, 


HAvE reccived the warrant, not for land but for the money, which if 
it may be ſpeedily ſerved, is ſure the better; for this I humbly kiſs your 
Grace's hands. But becauſe the exchequer is thought to be ſomewhat bar- 
ren, although I have good affiance of Mr. Chancellor, yet I hold it very ef. 
ſential (and thercin I moſt humbly pray your Grace's favour) that you would 
be pleaſed by your letter to recommend to Mr. Chancellor the ſpeedy ifluing 
of the money by this warrant, as a buſineſs whereof your Grace hath an eſpe- 
cial care; the rather for that I underſtand from him, there be ſome other 
warrants for money to private ſuitors at this time on foot. But your Grace 
may be pleaſed to remember this difference : That the other arc mere gifts ; 
this of mine is a bargain, with an advance only. 


I moſt humbly pray your Grace likewiſe to preſent my moſt humble thanks 
to his Majeſty.” God ever guide you by the hand. I always reſt, 


Tour faithful and more and more obliged ſervant, 


Gray's- Jun, this 17th of | FR. 8. 
November, 1624. | | kh * . 


E%EEEXᷓ!!„! Sent Sod. ef} RS 


I moſt humbly thank your Grace foe your Grace's fayour to my honeſt 
deſerving ſervant. 


LXXI. To the 121 ST, gn 


My noble 1 


HE hearty affection I have borne to > your perſon and ſervice, hath 
made me ever ambitious to be a meſſenger of good news to you, and 

an eſchewer of ill; this hath been the true reaſon why I have been thus lo 
in anſwering you, not any negligence in your diſcreet modeſt ſervant, you 
ſent with your letter, nor his who now returns you this anſwer, ofttimes given 
me by your maſter and mine; who though by this may ſeem not to ſatisfy 
your deſert and expectation, yet take the word of a friend who will never 
fail you, hatha tender care of you, full of a freſh memory of your by-paſt 
ſervice. His Majeſty is but for the preſent, he ſays, able to yield unto the 
three years advance, which if you pleaſe to accept, you are not hereafter the 
farther off from obtaining ſome better teſtimony of his favour worthier both 


of him and you, though it can never be anſwerable ro what my heart wiſhes 
you, as | 


$4444 Tour Lordſhip's bumble ſervant, 
G. BUCKINGHAM. 
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LXXII. In Anſwer to Lord Bacon's Letter, praying a 
Remiſſion of his Sentence. By King Jawss. 


To our Truſty and Welkbeloved, Thomas Coventry, our Attorney-General. 


Truſty and Well-beloved, we greet you well : 
'T HEREAS our right truſty and right well-beloved couſin, the 
Viſcount of St. Alban, upon a ſentence given in the upper houſe of 
parliament full three years ſince, and more, hath endured loſs of his place, 
impriſonment, and F confinement alſo for a great time; which may ſuffice 
for the ſatisfaction of juſtice, and example to others: We being always gra- 
ciouſly inclined to temper mercy with juſtice, and calling to mind his for- 
mer good ſervices, and how well and profitably he hath ſpent his time ſince 
his troubles3 are pleaſed to remove from him that blot of ignominy which 
yet remaineth upon him, of incapacity and diſablement; and to remit to 
him all penalties whatſoever inflited by that ſentence. Having therefore for- 


merly pardoned his fine, and releaſed his confinement; theſe are to will 


and require you to prepare, for our ſignature, a bill containing a pardon in 
due form of law, of the whole ſcntence: for which this ſhall be your ſuffi- 
cient warrant. Cabala p. 270. Edition of 1663. 8 


+ His ſentence forbid his coming within the verge of the court. [In conſequence of this letter, my 
Lord Bacon was ſummoned to parliament in the firſt year of King Charles. 


LXXIII. The Biſhop of Lincoln's Anſwer to Lord Bacon's 
Letter, concerning his Speeches, &c. 


Right honourable and my very noble Lord, 

R. Doctor Rawley, by his modeſt choice, hath much obliged me to 
be careful of him, when God ſhall ſend any opportunity. And if 
his Majeſty ſhall remove me from this ſee, before any ſuch occaſion be offered, 

not to change my intentions with my biſhoprick. | 
It is true that thoſe antients Cicero; Demaſt henes, and Plinius ſecundus, have 
preſerved their orations (the heads and effects of them at the leaſt) and 
their epiſtles; and I have ever been of opinion; that thoſe two pieces are the 
principal pieces of our antiquities: Thoſe orations diſcovering the form of 
adminiſtring juſtice, and the letters the carriage of the affairs in thoſe times. 
For our hiſtories (or rather lives of men) borrow as much from the af- 
fections and phantaſies of the writers, as from the truthitſelf, and are for the 
moſt of them built altogether upon unwritten relations and traditions. But 
letters written & re nata, and bearing a ſynchroniſm or equality of time cum 
rebus geſtis, have no other fault, than that which was imputed unto Vir. 
gil, nthilpeccat niſi, quod nihil peccet ; they ſpeak the truth too plainly, and 


cCaſt too glaring a light for that age, wherein they were, or are ritten. 


Your lordſhip doth moſt worthily therefore in preſerving thoſe two picces, 
amongſt the reſt of thoſe matchleſs monuments you ſhall leave behind you; 
conſidering that, as one age hath not bred your experience, fo is it not fir 
it ſhould be confined to one age, and not imparted to the times to come. 
For my part therein, I do imbrace the honour with all thankfulneſs, and 
the truſt impoſed upon me, with all religion and deyotion. For thoſe two 
Lectures in natural Philoſophy, and the ſciences woven and involved with 

Vo L. I. Re | 


the 
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I will conclude with this yow : Deus, qui animum iſtum tibi, animo iſti 
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the ſame; it is a great and a noble foundation both for the uſe, and the &. 
lary, and a foot that will teach the age to come, to gueſs in part at the 
greatneſs of that Herculean mind, which gave them their exiſtence. Only 
your lordſhip may be adviſed for the ſeats of this foundation. The two 
univerſities are the two eyes of this land, and fitteſt to contemplate the luſtre 
of this bounty; theſe two lectures, are as the two apples of theſe eyes. 
An apple when it is ſingle is an ornament, when double a pearl, or a 
blemiſh in the eye. Your lordſhip may therefore inform yourſelf if one 
Sidley of Kent hath not already founded in Oxford a lecture of this na- 
ture and condition. But if Oxford in this kind be an Argus, I am ſure 
poor Cambridge is a right Polyphemus, it hath but one 72 and that not 
ſo ſteadily or artificially placed, but, 6onum eſt facile ſui diſfuſivum; your 
lordſhip being ſo full of goodneſs, will quickly find an object to pour it on, 
That which made me ſay thus much, I will fay in verſe, that your lord- 
ſhip may remember it the better; | 


Sola ruinoſis ſtat Cantabrigia pannis, 
Atque inopi lingua diſertas invocat Artes, 


tempus quam long iſſimum tribuat. It is the moſt affectionate prayer of 
Tour Loradſbip s moſt humble ſervant, 
A Jo. LincoLy, 
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TO THE 


PREPARATION 


Toward the 


UNION of the LAWS of England and Srotland. 
OUR Majeſty's defire of procecding towards the union of this whole 

iſland of Great Britain under one law, is (as far as I am capable to 

make any opinion of ſo great a cauſe) very agrecablec to policy and ju- 
tice. To policy, becauſe it is one of the beſt aſſurances (as human events can be 
aſſured) that there will be never any relapſe in any future ages to a ſepara- 
tion. To juſtice, becauſe dulcis tractus pari jugq: it is reaſonable that 
communication of privilege draw on communication of diſcipline and rule. 
This work being of greatneſs and difficulty, needeth not to embrace any 
greater compaſs of deſignment, than is neceſſary to your Majeſty's main end 
and intention. I conſider therefore, that it is a true and received diviſion 
of law into jus publicum and privatum, the one being the ſinews of pro- 
perty, and the other of government; for that which concerneth private in- 
tereſt of meum and tuum, in my ſimple opinion, it is not at this time to be 
meddled with ; men love to hold their own as they have held, and this dif- 
ference of this law carrieth no mark of ſeparation; for we ſec in any one 
kingdom, which is moſt at unity in itſelf, there is diverſity of cuſtoms for 
the guiding of property and private rights, in veſte varietas ſit, ſciſſura non 


fit. All the labour is to be ſpent in the other part, though perhaps not in 


all the other part; for it may be, your Majeſty in your high wiſdom will 
diſcern that even in that part, there will not be requiſite a conformity in all 
points. And although ſuch conformity were to be wiſhed, yet perchance it 
will be ſcarcely poſſible in many points to paſs them for the preſent by aſ- 
ſent of parliament. But becauſe we that ſerve your Majeſty in the ſervice 


of our skill and profeſſion, cannot judge what your Majeſty, upon reaſon of 


ſtate, will leave and takes therefore it is fit for us to give as near as we can 
a general information: wherein I for my part, think good to hold my ſelf 
to one of the parallels, I nagam chat of tic Eng2Þ laws. For although I 


have read, and read with delight, the $org$ ftatutes, and ſome other col- 
lection of their laws; with delighe I , partly to ſee their brevity, and 


propriety of ſpeech, and partly to ſee them come ſo near to our laws: yet 
I am unwilling to put my ſickle in another's harveſt, but to leave it to the 
lawyers of the Scorzh nation; the rather, becauſe I imagine with my (elf, 


that if a Scotiſb lawyer ſhould undertake by reading of the Englißb ſtatutes, 


or other our books of law, to ſet down poſitively in articles, what the law 


of 
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is of their nation, and then after, a book of two columns, either having the 


as I ſuppoſe, in either kingdom without parliament, as to your Majeſty's 
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of England were, he might oftentimes err, and the like crrors I make ac. 
count I might incur in theirs. And therefore, as I take it, the right way 
that the lawyers of either nation, do ſet down in brief articles what the law 


two laws placed reſpectively, to be offered to your Majeſty, that your Maje- 
ſty may by a ready view ſec the diverſities, and ſo judge of the reduction, or 


leaving it as it is. 


Jus publicum I will divide, as I hold it fitteſt for the preſent purpoſe, 
into four parts. The firſt, concerning criminal cauſes, which with us are 
truly accounted publici furis, becauſe both the prejudice and the proſecution 
principally pertain to the crown and publick cſtate. The ſecond, concern- 
ning the cauſes of the church. The third, concerning magiſtrates, offices, 
and courts, wherein falleth the conſideration of your Majeſty's regal pre- 
rogative, whereof the reſt are but ſtreams. And the fourth, concerning 
certain ſpecial politick laws, uſages and conſtitutions, that do import the 
publick peace, ſtrength and wealth of the kingdom. In which part I do 
comprehend not only conſtant ordinances of law, but likewiſe forms of ad- 
miniſtration of law, ſuch as are the commiſſions of the- peace, -the viſita- 
tions of the provinces by the judges of the circuits, and the like. For theſe 
in my opinion, for the purpoſe now in hand, deſerve a ſpecial obſervation, 
becauſe they being matters of that temporary nature, as they may be altered, 


wiſdom may ſeem beſt, it may be the moſt profitable and ready part of this 
labour will conſiſt in the introducing of ſome uniformity in them. 
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